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[EMPUS FUGIT."— Time flies. Yes, time flies, 
my young masters, and mth its flight old Peter 
Parley gets older ; but he hopes his heart gets mel- 
lower and his spirit riper for heaven. They ought 
to be doing so at all times, but especially in such 
times of sickness and of death as we have lately 
had. They would indeed make Peter Parley sad, if gratitude 
for mercies past and hopes for the future did not keep him happy 
and cheerful, even in the midst of troubles ; and therefore, he must, 
as usual, wish all his readers a merry Christmas, a happy new year, 
and all the delights of this season of gladness and mirth. 

In the gloomiest time we ought not to be entirely cast down, my 
young friends, but should encourage a heavenly cheerfulness within 
us ; for in all his dispensations God is ever good to us. Though 
days of darkness come, yet the darkest cloud "throws its silver 
lining on tlxe night," to tell us of brighter things beyond it. And 
so long as the bud puts forth its blossom in the spring, and the rain- 
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bow shall beautify the heavens, our minds may look up mth faith 
and holy confidence to our heavenly Father, who though for a mo- 
ment He may seem to turn away his face, will never forsake those 
that trust in Him. 

Let us, then, make merry in our hearts, my dear children. Let 
us praise the name of Him who has saved us from the perils of this 
fearful time. Let us rejoice not in words, but in deeds. Let us 
show our thankfulness to Grod in acts of devotion to each other, love 
to our Eedeemer, by affectionate duty to our parents, kindness to 
our schoolfellows and playmates, and charity to all mankind ; for, by 
so doing, we may be assured of cheerfulness here and happiness iii 
the world to come. 

Be merry, but be wise at the same time, so says 

Your old and affectionate friend and companion, 



'V^P^i^ ^^e^ 
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DISCOVEEY OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

E polar regions have always been very interesting ; 

nd they bave become more bo of late years, and 

specially at the present moment. Cor country- 

aen are now pursuing their perilous voyages of 

iscovery among those desolate countries, exposed 

u) all the horrors of long winters and intense cold, 

to verify a, discoveiy made in the year 1836, namely, that the whole 

of America is an island ; that is to say, that an ocean separates ite 

mo6t northern coast, in the west, from all parts of the eastern 
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hemisphere ; or, in other words, the discovery of the North-West 
Paeaage. 
A par^, fitted out hy the Hudson's Baj Company, consisting of 
fourteen persons, under the direction 

over- 
Glow 
'eacb- 
most 
18S7. 



obstructions from the ice, cold dense fogs, and strong head-winds. 
On the llth Point Eay was reached ; and here thej were detained 
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by a compact bod; of ice until the 14tli, vihen they again continaed 
their route till the 17th, and were then compelled to seek the shore 
in Camden Bay. Here they were eaddenly closed in upon by vast 
mountains of ice, although for aome short time after their arrival the 
bay appeared smooth and open as any of the finest bays in England. 
Hvre is a picture of Camden 



At the bottom of this bay a most picturesque branch of the rocky 
mountains rears its lofty peaks above those otherwise flat shores ; 
at their bases flows Coleville EiTer, two miles broad at its mouth, 
to the south of which stands Cape Halkett, where the travellers were 
detained by a north-east gale the whole of the followii^ day. ' The 
country, extending to the foot of the mountains, appeared to consist 
of plains, covered with short grass and moss, a fevonrite resort of 
rein-deer, of which they saw numerous herds. Observations deter- 
mined Cape Halkett to be in lat. 70° 43' N., long. 162° 14' W., 
which I should advise my young friends to look for on the map, as 
that is the way to understand geography. 

From Cape Halkett the coast turns off suddenly to the N.N.W., 
and presents to the eye nothing but a succession of low banks of 
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frozen mud. A little further on, the coast k formed of gravel-reefit, 
near the extremity of which, at Point Pitt, the land tuniB more to 
the veBtvard; here the; were detained by ice till the following 
afternoon, when an opening presented itself, and they pursued their 
route. It Llew a cutting blast from the north-eaet and the salt- 
water upon the oars and the rising. At midnight they reached 
a narrow projecting point, across which the peaks of some high ice- 
bergs appeared. This point was the limits of the boat-navigation, 
and here Mr. Simpson undertook the joomey on foot. 



Simpson started on tlie 11th of August, with five men; Mr. 
Dean and other five men remained in charge of the boats. The 
pedestrians carried with them their arms, some ammunition, old 
canvas, and a few trinkets for the natiTes. The party proceeded in 
a north-westerly direction, but, after a walk of ten miles, the land 
suddenly turned off to the. southward, forming an inlet as &r ae the 
eye could reach. At this moment they fell in with a party of 
Esquimaux, fi*om whom they obtained the loan of one of their skin 
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canoes, to carry the party to Port Borrow. On the preceding page 
are pictures of two Esquimaux in their fur dresses. 

Dean*s Inlet is five miles from this place, yet, so low is the land, 
that the one shore is just visible from the other in the clearest 
weather; it now again blew strongly from the north-east, bringing 
back the cold, dense fog ; but the traverse was effected by the aid of 
the compass; the waves ran high, and the skin boats surmounted 
them with great buoyancy. The party encamped on the west side 
of the inlet ; the banks there were frozen with mud ten or twelve 
feet high ; the country within was perfectly flat, abounded in small 
lakes, and produced a very short grass ; but nowhere had the thaw 
penetrated more than two inches beneath the surface, while under 
the water, along the shore, the bottom was still impenetrably frozen. 
Not a log of wood was to be found in this land of desolation, but the 
party followed the example of the natives, and made their flre of the 
roots of the dwarf-willow in a little chimney of turf. Next morning, 
against three, the fog cleared for awhile ; but it was still bitterly cold, 
and the swell beat violently on the outside of a heavy line of ice, 
which lay packed upon the shore. 

Afiter weathering this point, the coast diverged westerly, and 
the party appeared to come to a large bay, which was, however, 
only four miles in width — this was called Mackenzie's Way, and, 
after passing it, the course tended more to the west-north-west; a 
compact body of ice extended all along, and beyond the reach of 
vision, to seaward ; but the party carried their light vessel within 
that formidable barrier and made their way through the narrow 
channels close to the shore. 

At midnight they passed the mouth of a fine deep river, a quarter 
of a mile wide ; and in less than an hour afterwards, the rising sun 
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gratified them widi a view of Point Borrow, Btretcbii^ out to the 
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ance of high boulder rocks. At the spot where the party landed, 
enormous quantities of puffens were seen, which, at a distance, 
looked like great numbers of natives, and which shew little fear at 
their approach. They lined the tops of the rocks in enormous 
numbers, and might have been taken for a gigantic army entrenched 
in their icy fortresses. Upon an examination of this spot, the first 
object that presented itself was an immense cemetery; the bodies lay 
exposed in the most horrible and disgusting manner, and many of 
them appeared so fresh, that the men became alarmed that the 
cholera, or some other dreadful disease, was raging among the 
natives. To the northward, enormous icebergs covered the ocean, 
but on the western side there was a fine open channel, which ex- 
tended all along to the southward. Observations were now made, 
which determined the position of the landing-place to be in lat 71^ 
23' 33" N., long. 156° 20' W. The party reached the mouth of 
the Mackenzie on the 17th of August, and Fort Norman on the 4th 
of September, from whence their report is dated on the following 
day. 

Such is the discovery of the North- West Passage, by a union of 
overland travels and sea voyages. At the present moment other 
discoveries are being made by our enterprising countrymen. In 
these cold regions great dangers are passed through, and many 
obstacles, of the most formidable kind, present themselves :— some- 
times the ships are suddenly hemmed in by ice, on all sides, which 
increases daily in thickness, in which case there is no other way left 
to free themselves from the most horrible death by cold and hunger, 
than to cut a passage through the hard ice, by means of saws, and 
then to drag the ehip through the small channels so produced ; at 
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Other times great atonns aiiBe, and no language can describe the 

terrific e£Eect produced by the collision of the ico and the tempestuous 

ocean. At one moment it 
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science ia to be benefited and new discoveries made; and let ub 
hope that the arctic voyagers, of whom we have received no intelli- 
gence for some time past, may return safe and sound loi^ before 

Peter Farley publishes these pages. 



fbllowing letter, from an intelligent joung 
Teepondeut, has come to ns, accompanied by a 
ivate letter from a gentleman whose trustwortM- 
9S in every way ia beyond the reach of doubt, 
icb in the fullest manner confirms the accuracy 
ui the statement. It mil remind our readers of 
the old saying, that, " a cat has nine lives-" 



'Deab Mb. P ablet, 

" I AM desirous to tell yon of a fact, which must be interesting 
to you and to youi readers who are at all corious about natural 
histoiT. 
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" The fact ia this : — A lady in this street, Mrs. H — ■ — , has a cat, 
nhich brought forth a litter of three kittens, on Saturday the SSrd 
of September, in the moming ; in the evening two of the kittens 
vere drowned in a pail of water ; when they were dead, or auppoeed 
to be so, they were buried with great care in the garden by a grand- 
child of the lady and a servant ; the servant dug a hole, in which the 
dead kittens were laid, side by side; they were then covered over, 
and the place marked with stones. 

" Last night the sound of mewing was heard in the garden, which 
was supposed to he that of the surviving kitten ; but, on the servant 



going to bring it into the house, she found, to her astonishment, one 
of those which had been buried, and which had evidently just crawled 
out of its burial-place through a hole which it had scratched for 
ilself. I have just seen the kitten. It was put to the old cat, who 
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was at firet frif^xtened at its ^peaisnce, it being all coTered with 
gaiden-moold ; bnt she took to it, and, bj the monung, had made it 
qnite dean. The kitten looks like one of not more than one day 
old, and its eyes are not open. The other kitten, hnried with it, 
was &aiid in its gnTe, quite putrid. The one which was not 
drowned is fine and well grown. 

" The servants veiy particalarly toined the ground over, and could 
find no other body bnt the putrid one, and the lady's grandchild, 
afore-mentioned, when she saw the one that had crawled out, knew 
it; therefore it appears that this Httle creature staid in the ground 
for six weeks and three days. 

" Is not this a veiy curious &ct ? 

" I hope you will insert it. 

" Therefore, I remain 
" Your young friend and constant reader, 

"R. B. W." 



^ jSJiamii^ ui u i^uui; wuiutu. 



N Peter Farle; was a boy, be was veiy fond of 

garden. His graodtatlier (blessed be bis me 

17) bad granted bint a slip of gronnd, and had 

fered bim to bn; a spade and a hoe, a rake and 

rowel. Then his mama gave him a little wheel- 

LnuTX)w; and he only wanted a few seede and a little 

hard work to make a little Eden. And Peter Parley can assure his- 

yoimg readers that this little hard work made Peter Parley very 

iiappy, and the garden was quite a treasure to him. Adam and Eve 

were bappy, before the Fall, in their garden; so that a garden is 

<XKirdinate {there's a hard word) with innocence. But let my young 

friends recollect one reiy important fact regarding the sutject, that 

Adam and Eve were not happy in their garden, by lounging about 

in it or looking at it. They were put in it to dress it and to keep it. 
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They bad sometliing to do, or depend on it they would not have been 
bappy. 

A Mend of mine — a clear, kind, old gentleman — named Noyce, 
bas a beautiful garden, and I am sure be bas ever been one of the 
bappiest of men. And to see bim pot and plant, train and water, 
and pet bis plants, would do any one a great deal of good at any 
time, and especially at tbe present time, wben all is so beautiful and 
green about us. But to my story. 

A few years ago, a man came over from Ireland, and settled at 
Twickenbam; and bis name was Murpby — Pat Murpby, I verily 
believe. He was very poor, but be was very bonest ; be loved to 
work in tbe garden, and notbing pleased bim so mucb as to plant 
seeds in tbe groimd and see tbe plants grow, wben tbey came up. 

Now, tbis poor Irisbman bad lost bis wife before be came to 
Twickenbam ; but be bad only one son, wbose name was Peter — u 
namesake of mine, you will see. Tbis boy be brougbt with bim. 
He was a good cbild, and loved very mucb to work in tbe garden 
witb bis fatber. He bad a little spade, witb wbicb be dug up tbe 
ground, and a little boe, witb wbicb be destroyed tbe weeds. He 
would lay out tbe ground in beds, and tbese be would plant witb 
seeds. In a few days tbese seeds would spring up ; and tben little 
Peter would spend bis time in pulling up tbe weeds and in loosen- 
ing tbe ground round bis plants. 

He was very fond of flowers, wbicb be used to raise in eartben 
pots. He bad roses, pinks, daisies, myrtles, and many otber tbings. 
Some of tbese were very beautiful, and Peter loved tbem almost as 
mucb as if tbey bad been bis brothers and sisters. He spent wbole 
days in taking care of tbem, and was never so bappy as among bis 
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flower-pota and his little beds in hie gtirden. Hera is a picture of 
one of hie flowers. 



Peter's iather was very glad to find his son so industrious, and 
that he took such del^ht in innocent plessures ; and would often 
talk to him about flowers, and tell him some interesting stoiiee about 
them, and eometimea about the remarkable insects with which thej 
are infested. On one occasion his father exhibited to Peter a verj 
curious insect indeed, called the "walking leaf," which looked tv 
him at first very much like a leaf, and, till it be^tn to move, he 
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could scaicelj beliere it to bo an animal. It waa of a pale yellow or 
■li^tlj brown colour, and looked like a bded or withered leaf; and 
when Peter b^an to examine it, he found it to be very rem&rkably 
shaped. The head is joined to Iho body by & very long neck, as 
yon see it in the cut. The breast k very long and nanow. The 
wings are veined and transparent. The hindmost 1^ are very long. 



&e next shorter, and the foremost pair of thighs are terminated with 
spines, the otheis having membranes, which serve them for wings in 
their flight. This animal exhibits the vnsdom and beneficence of 
the Creator in a remarkable degree, 
Thus the bther, although he was poor, was still happy; and Peter, 
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though bis feet were bare in Bummer, and though he laboured all 
day, knew no sorrow. But at length the poor Ihshnum was sud- 
denly taken sick, and died. Peter, aa I said before, had no mother, 
and now the poor bo; had no father. He had, indeed, no friends, 
and the persons whom he knew were too poor to assist bim. He 
was token care of hj an old woman for a few days ; but she was no 
longer able to find him food, and he was therefore obliged to leave 



He was very young, and now, alas ! destitute of everytbing; — his 
little straw bat was worn out, and be had nothing to wear upon his 
head ; his shoes were nearly gone ; his clothes were thin, and, as he 
went out in the morning to beg some one to give him food in tlie 
market, he shivered, and his teeth chattered with cold. 
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He went along the streets for some time, and he met a great 
many people, but he dared not beg too importunately. He was very 
hungry, for he had eaten nothing the day before; but he did not 
like begging. He wandered about for several hours ; at length he 
came to a baker*s shop. The windows were filled with gingerbread 
and everything that was good to eat. He put his little foot upon 
the step, and was about to enter ; but the baker looked sharply at 
him, and Peter, finding his heart faint within him, walked away. 

He proceeded in his walk through some of the fine streets, looking 
wistfully at the nice things he saw in the shop-windows ; but he had 
no money, and he felt that he had no friends. 

But he was now starving with hunger, and he resolved to enter 
some house, and ask for a piece of bread. At the moment he came 
to a large house, belonging to some rich man. There was a large 
gate, by which to enter the path that led to the house. This he 
pushed gently open; and, as he approached, he fancied that he 
could smell the flavour of baked meat-pies and nice things steaming 
from the kitchen. ** Surely," thought Peter, " the people that have 
so many good things will not refuse me a crust of bread." But Peter 
was mistaken. 

However, he ventured hurriedly down the avenue that led to the 
house. He then came to the back part of it ; and if the smell of 
the roast and the fried, the boiled and the baked, assailed him before, 
it did now. And the tears which were in his eyes seemed suddenly 
to come into his mouth, for his mouth watered at the very smell of 
the good things. But before he knew what to say or do, a woman 
{^peared at the door of the mansion, and cried out as loud as her 
voice would permit her, "There's Chartists — murder — Towser, 
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Towser, Towser — seize bxm, boy, seize him." Whereupon a dog 
rushed oot upon Peter, who ran aimy as quichly as possible, and, 
knockiog down a poor woman, who Btood at the gate with ttro chil- 
dren, made away irom the place without once looking behind him. 



Sad, and almost broken-hearted, the poor boy now wandered 
tbrongh the atreete. But he was sorely ashamed of himself fcr 
being BO poor — and a very proper shame it was in him not to do 
anything wrong in his poverty. So, quite d^ected and almost 
broken-hearted, be retired to a remote part of tihe city, and walked 
abont in the narrow lanes till the evening. 

It soon began to rain and grow dark. Peter sat himself down 
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Upon a stone, and gave himself up to grief. He was chilled with 
the cold night-wind, for his head and feet were bare and his clothes 
full of holes. 

And now the rain came down in showers. Peter was wet to the 
skin ; yet he had no home, and therefore he continued to sit upon 
the stone, with his head resting upon his hand. He remained for a 
long time faint with hunger, and trembling with the wet and cold. 
At length he thought of his poor father, and of the happy days he 
had spent in attending his flowers. He thought of his poor mother, 
too, whom he remembered very well, though she had been dead two 
years. 

And now for the first time he began to weep. No one saw him, 
for it was very dark, and few people passed along the narrow street. 
His tears mingled with the rain that ran down his cheeks, and his 
sobs might have been heard amid the pattering of the rain that fell 
from the houses. 

But, alas, there was no one to hear except God, who was close to 
the little boy. And Peter thought upon Him who was a Father to 
the fatherless; and he fell down upon his knees, and he prayed 
earnestly to God to help him in his extremity, and he thought of 
Him who said, ** If God so clothe the grass of the field, will he not 
much more clothe you." And the little boy had fietith. 

About this time a man was passing by the place where Peter sat. 
It was so dark, that he saw nothing ; but he thought he heard the 
voice of some one in distress. He stopped and listened. He then 
distinctly heard the sobbing prayers of the child. At this moment 
some person happened to go near the place with a lanthom. The 
light shone on a little boy that was sitting alone on a stone. The 
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kind-hearted man was touched with pity, for he saw that the child 
was weeping, and tliat he was exposed to the cold night-air and the 
drenching shower. 

He approached, and asked the hoy why he was there. Peter told 
him his story; and the good man wept in sorrow. " But come with 
me, my boy," said he, ** come with me ; and, if you are a good boy, 
I will be your father, and you shall want for nothing." 

Peter now took hold of the man's hand, and trotted along the 
pavement with his bare feet. They soon reached the house, and 
Peter warmed himself before a good fire. He had then a bowl of 
bread-and-milk, and afterwards was provided with a warm bed. As 
he lay down, he thanked the Good Being who had thus turned his 
sorrow into joy; and his heart was full of gratitude to the kind man 
who had brought him home to his house. After a night of sweet 
sleep, Peter waked up and again offered his thanks to Heaven. 

I need hardly tell you the remainder of Peter's stoiy. He lived 
with the man who had brought him home, and by his good conduct 
won the favour of all who knew him. When he grew up, he chose 
to be a gardener ; and, as he was very industrious, he laid up a good 
deal of money, and built himself a small house. By the side of it 
was a neat little garden, where he raised vegetables and flowers. 
These he used to sell, and thus he lived veiy happily. 

And so, my little readers, all persons, however poor, may become 
happy, if, like the Irish boy, they put their trust in God, and their 
shoulders to the wheel. 



HOW ELEPHANTS ARE CAPTUEED. 

N ladiit, elepbants are captnied not only singly, bat 
in herds, bj being driven into a series of inclosures 
called keddah. This coDsists of three indosurea, 
one within the Other, formed of very strong stockades 
and deep ditches. Ths third, or innennoet inclo- 
snre, is the strongest of the three. They are con- 
nected with each other with massive gates and bara. 

When a herd is discovered by persona in the Arst instance sent 
out to look for it, about three hundred people are employed to 
surround it. They are in parties of two or three, at the distance 
of, at first, twenty or thirty yards from each other. This circle is 
gradually formed into an oblong, leaving room for the herd to advance 
in the direotion of the keddah. The people in the rear of the 
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elephante noYf make a noise with their kettles, rattles, drums, 
horns, ^., to cause the elephants to adyance^ The elephants, only 
desirous of not being molested, continue feeding, and moving in the 
direction required. Should they move towards the sides of the oval, 
fires are lighted and everything is done to force them towards its 
centre and to continue their course. In this manner they are 
gradually brought to the first broad gateway of the keddah. 

As soon as they have entered the first inclosure, fires are lighted 
all round it, and particularly at the entry (or entries, for sometimes 
there are more than one), to prevent the animals from retiring. The 
elephants, finding themselves ensnared, scream and make a loud 
noise ; but seeing no opening except the entrance to the next in- 
closure, after many fruitless attempts to retrace their steps, by 
crowding the first inclosure, at last, though unwillingly, dash through 
the gateway into the next inclosure. The leader enters, and the 
rest follow, aaid the gate tlirough which they passed is instantly 
shut. 

The same means are now taken to drive the elephants through 
into the third inclosure as were used in getting them through the 
second. They are surrounded by fires on every side, and frightened 
by the various noises and shoutings of the persons stationed around. 
Should they attempt to burst through any of the stockades, they 
are immediately met with flaming brands, spears and hideous 
noises, which in the end have die effect of frightening them through 
the second gateway. 

When the herd are fixed in the third inclosure (the keddah, 
properly so called), they are exceedingly furious and make various 
attacks to break through, but, generally, without effect. Hera thej 
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remain for some time, care being taken to supply them well with 
water, by means of the ditch surrounding the place in which they 
stand. After a few days, the door of the outlet is opened, and this 
having a passage strongly secured, leading to it with double gates, 
one of the elephants is suffered to enter it, and is enticed, by various 
fruits and food thrown to him from a small scaffolding above. As 
soon as the elephant has passed between the gates, they are imme- 
diately secured, and firmly barricadoed by pieces of thick timber 
being placed across them in the form of an X. When the elephant 
finds himself a close prisoner, he becomes furious, and exerts all his 
force to break down the bars that surround him, by butting against 
them with his head, and swings his trunk about them, screaming 
and roaring hideously. 

After he has fatigued himself with this confinement, strong ropes 
with running nooses are laid down, and, as soon as he puts a foot 
within the noose, it is immediately drawn tight and fastened to the 
pallisade. His hind-legs are then tied together, and a strong rope 
is put twice round his body, close to his fore-legs, like a girth. He 
has other ropes fastened to his back and loins, so as to prevent his 
using a single limb injuriously ; and, lastly, a couple of cables, with 
running nooses, are placed round his neck and tied to the posts, and 
ropes on each ; and thus, by the superior power of man's mind, the 
gigantic elephant is made a captive. But, after all, it is not force 
and ingenuity alone that subjugates the elephant, — kindness is also 
requisite. Those who are employed in putting the ropes round his 
body and over his head, have others near them, who occasionally 
feed him with a bunch of cocoa-nut leaves, or sugar-cane, and other* 
wise try to divert and soothe him« 
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As soon as the elephant is secured in the 'way described, the ends 
of the two cables which were fastened round his neck are brought 
forward to the outer end of the outlet, where two tamed elephants, 
which are trained to the business, are waiting, and to them these 
cables are made fast ; the door at the end of the passage is then 
opened, his legs are untied and he is led out by the tamed elephants, 
and, if very unruly, is still obliged to be secured to the trunks of 
lai^e trees. 

While led forth and guided by the tame elephants, the wild one 
is generally somewhat quiet and subdued, but as soon as they leave 
liim, to perform the same office to other elephants, he becomes 
outrageous, and makes a last violent effort to recover his liberty. 
During this period, cocoaruut leaves and plantain-trees are brought 
to him for food. In the agony of distress, he tosses them con- 
temptuously away, or tramples them with indignation under his feet. 
The cravings of hunger will, however, at last induce him to eat. 
This, however, he does with great reluctance at first, but after 
a few hours he will feed very heartily, and at last become resigned 
to his fate. 

Whole herds of elephants are captured in this way ; but, occasion- 
ally, a small party of hunters endeavour to seize the males, which 
often sally forth from the forest alone in search of richer provisions. 
The places where these elephants feed are known to the hunters, 
and they advance towards them in the evening with four trained 
female elephants, which decoy them along, all such time as ropes can 
be put round their legs without the animals being aware of it. This 
is, however, a very hazardous task, and often the elephants, suspect- 
ing the design, bursts forth with great fury, and destroy all within 
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their reach. If secured, he is left to the charge of a keeper, who is 
appointed to attend, instruct and tame him. 

The plan pursued in taming the elephant is to supply him with 
enticing food, and to sooth and caress him by a Tariely of little arts. 
The keeper coaxes and flatters him, scratches his head with a long 
bamboo, drives away the flies that sting and annoy him, and keeps 
him cool by squirting water over his body; in a few days, he advances 
cautiously to his side, and pats and strokes him with his hand, speak- 
ing all the time in a soothing tone of voice; and thus, in a little 
time, he begins to know his keeper, and to obey his commands. 

This obedience to his conductor seems to proceed partly from a 
sense of gratitude ; — as it is, in some measure, voluntary, for when 
even an elephant takes fright, or is determined to run away, all the 
exertions of his keeper cannot prevent him, either by beating or 
driving the pointed iron hook into his head, with which he directs 
him ; — and this kindness, mingled with a proper degree of authority^ 
is never forgotten. 

USES OF ELEPHANTS. 

The uses of elephants in India are greater than they would be in 
Europe, because the roads, in many parts, can never be brought into 
a state fit for wheel-carriages. India is a burden country, and, as a 
beast of burden, the elephant is inestimable. A male elephant, fiilt 
grown, can carry about a ton weight, and travel with it fifty miles 
a day, and then, if properly used, he will retain this power for up- 
wards of a hundred years ; so that he who purchases a good elephant, 
may be said to purchase an estate for his grandchild. But carrying 
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is not the only useful purpose to which the elephant ca^ be applied ; 
he can be used also for drawing, and thus the elephant will be even 
more valuable in India, in proportion as the country improves. It 
has already been connected with the power and state of eastern 
nations, from very early times ; and is now a most useful appendage 
to an Indian army. He is an appendage of royalty, for which pur- 
pose himself and the hovdah^ or crib, which is feistened on him, are 
both decked out in the most gorgeous manner, and princes and 
rulers ride on him, in all the pomp for which an eastern clime is so 
celebrated. 

In India elephants are most abundant in the thick woods on the 
left bank of the Ganges, and in the forest of Chittagong, further to 
the east. Here they exist in numerous herds, which occasionally 
invade the cultivated fields, eating large quantities of green sugar- 
canes, lice, bananas, and other crops, and trampling down and de- 
stroying the remainder with their great feet. But they are also very 
bold and formidable in their invasion, and, unless people can rise, 
m masse, and drive them ofif with torches and cannon-shot, they must 
be content to look on and behold the ruin of their fields, till it shall 
please the elephants to retire. 

The sagacity of the elephant is well known. He is worshipped by 
the Hindoos as the emblem of wisdom, as the Greeks did the owl. 
He is sensible of ii\iuries, and also of kindness ; and, what is more 
singular still, the elephant is sensible of ridicule, which has been 
often illustrated. 
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E hawk, or &]con, is a very fierce tribe of birds, 
'hich prey on each other; the smallest of them, 
be kestrel hawk, though one of the most beautiful, 
i the inost ferocious. 

One of these birds was observed to seize a young 
ulackbird, just able to Sy, which it was in the act 
of carrying off in its talons. The old blackbird gave chase, with 
loud cries, and apparent determination to rescue her young one, 
when the hawk, having allowed her to approach unmolested, in an 
instant dropped the young bird, caught up the screaming parent and 
carried her clean off. 

The hawk has strength to support a great weight, as the following 
story will show : — 

A gentleman in Yorkshire, walking in the fields, saw a hawk 
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sttemptiDg to fly off with some prey it had Just pounced upon, but 
evidently prevented hj the weight from rising to any height above 
the ground ; it wes pursued by a hare, which, whenever it came 
within her reach, attacked it with her paws, and at last succeeded in 
knocking it down, when it dropped its prey. At this moment, the 
gentleman ran up, and both the hawk and hare made their retreat. 
He found the hawk's prey to be a fine leveret (the name for a young 
hare), which tlie parent, though bo timid an animal, had. thus bravely 
attempted to reecue. The poor little creature was bleeding, and the 
gentleman left it in a furrow, hoping that it would aoon recover, and 
tbat the mother would soon find it, and reap the reward of her ten- 
derness. 



Though the hawk tribe are thus bold and fierce by nature, they 
are capable of being tamed. A sparrow-hawk was once trained to 
live in a dove-cot with pigeons ; they at first deserted it, 1)Ut after- 
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wards became good Mends with the hawk, and ha was never known 
to touch one, though they are his natural prey ; — not erea any of the 
young, unfledged ones, helplesa and tempting as they must have 

Owls are also rapacious birds, of which they form the third &nuly. 
There are nearly sijcl^ species of owls, but net more than eight foiuid 
in our island. The most beautiful of all these is the great snowy 
owl ; he is. however, a very rare bird. The common white owl is 
well known; it frequents our bams and outhouses, or the hollow trees 
in woods. Owls destroy rota, mice, and all sorts of vermin, and 
often mope in old towers, such as those in ibe cut on the preceding 
page. 



THE EAGLE. 



HILD of the sun, 'tis thine to rise 
Upvfariis, in grandenr, to the sYiet, 

if the ami'i resplendent face 
Wu made to be thy dnelling-place. 
The monntain's mowy peak thy throne g 
There, there, thoQ sittest, all alone. 
Beneath thee roars the dashing sea. 
But it is scarcely heard by thee ; 
Beneath thee swells the tbouder-ololid, 
"Whose growl is sullen, deep and loud j 
Beneath thee tempeat, gale and storm. 
The earth, and air, and se« deform. 



THE EAGLE. 

But thoQ ut calm, and filed and trae, 
And Bou'at upon the placid blue ; 
Thine eye, atill upward, tnmed to gsie 
Upon (lie iuh'b iSBplendent blue. 
TJpwtrda, atill npwatda, dost thou aoar, 
Unheeding still the tempest's loar, 
Aad all tbe glooms and cloada that throw 
Their shadows on this earth below. 



Like thee, the Chriitian looke on high 

Unto a pore and cloudless sky ; 

Like thee, eialtsd in his flight. 

He mounts from darkness unto light ; 

Like thee, abOTe the storms and strife. 

And all the tumults of this life, 

He tunu away, with scomM wing, 

And towards heaven would upwards spring. 

And, 'mid its brighter glories shine. 

Lost in the blaie of light diiine. 

W. Mabtih. 



(f nlii /inMng in Colifnrnio. 



D has been known from the earliest agee, and has 

en found in every part of the world. Its value 

pends upon the labour requisite to obtain it. 

The greatest quantities of gold are met with in 

B sands of rivers and on the surface of the earth, 

lu small grains, or pieces, of insular forms or 

Bizes : sometimes it is found in veins, and with the ores of silver, 

with lead and copper. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth gold was found in considerable 
<luantities in the alluvial soil, near the low hills in Cora-tvall. One 
specimen weighed as much as ten guineas. And a few years ago it 
was thought that the Wicklow MountaJna, in Ireland, would have 
supplied all the world, paid the national debt and made evei; one 
rich. The gold was found in grains end in lumps, and thousands of 
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people rushed from every part of Ireland to this land of promise. 
One large lump found weighed twenty-two ounces, and some, even 
more. In some countries, however, lumps of gold have heen found 
weighing from thirty to forty pounds. 

The richest mines, hefore those of California hecame celehrated, 
were those of Hungary and Transylvania, there heing ahove forty 
worked in these provinces ; and from them vast quantities have heen 
taken ; and Russia, for more than thirty years, has heen distributing 
gold throughout the world, in regular supply. 

But America furnishes the largest quantity of gold. In Brazil 
the gold is found in the sand, and lies principally in a bed of rounded 
pebbles, called cascalho, immediately over the solid rock; it is 
washed by a running stream let upon it, and appears in the form 
of grains, at the bottom of a dam made to receive it. 

The new mines or districts of gold in Oalifomia is at the distance 
of at least 8,000 miles from England, in a direct line, but by Cape 
Horn at least 16,000. They lie along the banks of a small river, 
called the Sacramenti; and the virgin ore is found on the earth, 
in the clefts of rocks, in the sands, or mud — in lumps, grains, and 
irregular masses. 

The circumstances that led to the discovery of this remarkable 
deposit of gold began vdth the excavation of a trench, or ditch, for a 
mill-ruce, or course to carry off water from the tail of a mill, or to 
direct a stream to its head. The persons digging soon found some- 
thing better than common mould in their labours^ They tried to 
conceal their good luck, and took as much gold as they found, and 
very quietly put it away into secret places. ' But some of the Indians, 
who did the severest part of the labour, ''got scent" of the discovery, 
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and the secret was blown — from California to America, north and 
south, from America to Europe, and from Europe to eyery part of 
the world. 

In a short time the whole of American enterprise was in motion. 
The persons near the spot first rushed to the scene of wealth ; they 
picked the gold from the rocks with their knives, in lumps, sifted it 
from the sands, and picked it up from the ground in small particles. 
Others, from more remote places, followed. People from the United 
States succeeded, and, in a few months, from eight to ten thousand 
persons hurried to the spot, and began gold-hunting with a]l the 
avidity of sporting-dogs for game, under the fiercest burning sun, 
the most intense heat, and vrith scarcely any food or covering. 
Sailors left their ships, soldiers their forts, clerks their desks, la- 
bearers their service, and all hunted for gold, gold, gold ! 

The scene of operation lies in the vicinity of Sutter's Fort, on the 
banks of the Sacramenti, the stream of which is about three hundred 
yards wide, and navigable for a considerable distance above its junc- 
tion with the Americanos. The mine embraces about five hundred 
square nules. The ore is, of course, very abundant ; in one instance, 
iive loads of earth, after being washed, yielded £4,000 in gold. 

Three forms are assumed by the raw material, — granulated, of the 
size of medium gunpowder, mixed vrith iron, or in plates from one- 
eighth to one-twelfth of an inch. Up to the middle of September, 
the quantity of ore dug exceeded half-a-million in value. 

The lucky finders do not, however, realize on the spot the true 
value of their labours ; for gold is there only of the value of copper 
^th us. Twenty-four dollars, or £6, is paid for a few Seidlitz pow-. 
ders; spades and shovels sell for twenty and thirty dollaraeach, and 
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clotlung is SO high, that a coat has been sold for a poimd of gold in 
weight. 

Thousands and tens of thousands will flock to California, all eager 
for the '' accursed metal/' all full of dreams of wealth, of greatness, 
of pride, of vanity. The struggle will soon commence between the 
weak and the strong, between those who have got much and those 
who have got little. Murder and bloodshed, vice of every kind, 
drunkenness, cruelty, revenge, all the bad passions, will be let loose, 
and hundreds upon hundreds will never enjoy their gold. 

But, even if they did, gold is not wealth. Labour, alone, is 
wealth ; the comforts, conveniences, and amenities of life are, alone, 
wealth. Those countries which have the most gold are not the 
richest, but often the poorest, the most destitute, and the most un- 
happy of nations, and so far from a gold-producing country being the 
happiest, it is generally the most miserable of nations. The horrid 
details which aboimd in the history of South America result from the 
cursed lust of gold ; and the desolate appearance of wide tracts of 
that country pix)ceeds from the search for that metal. Dr. Walsh 
mentions that, at a very early period, two parties, meeting on the 
banks of the river where San Jose was afterwards built, instead of 
agreeing in their objects and pursuing together their operations, 
set upon dach other like famished tigers, impelled by a hunger 
still more fierce — ^the cursed lust of gold. A bloody encounter en- 
sued, in which many were killed on both sides ; and the river was 
from that time called the " Rio dos Mortas," or, river of deaths. 

Dr. Walsh visited the farm of a gentleman who had been seduced 
from agricultural operations by the indication of the presence of gold 
upon his lands. After describing the modes of collecting the gold 
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dual, and extracting the precious metal, and the expense to which 
the farmer was put, the results \Tere extremely trifling ; but the 
ruinous efiects on the farm was great. 

"As we passed through it," he said, "for seTeral hundred acres 
everything green had disappeared, and had left behind it a red 
desert of burenness, on which nothing hereafter would grow. It 
is thus, in extracting the gold, the fertility of nature is destroyed, 
and such is always the effect of all districts where the scraping, and 
mtahing, and digging for gold ia carried on." 

In these remarkB, it is Feter Parley's object to show that national 
industry is of more value thnn mines of gold and silver. Possessing 
these only, a. country must be very poor; whereas, by well-directed 
induatiy, a value may be imparted to luimble materials greatly 
surpassing that of the precious metals ; to give, in fact, in one year, 
to a mass of cotton fibres a value fai exceeding that of all the mines 
and streams of America, or the greatest riches of Califamia. 



ubjFinainj mm ^Eigpi-trrrflniq. 



GHTERRANTRY is characteristic of b bygone 

[e, and knave- errautiy of the present. But it will 

>t be displeasing t« mj young friends, I dare say, 

have a few words with the daya that ore gone by, 

lys in whicb I am perhaps right in tlunldng there 

was much more sterling worth and sterling honesty 

than in the present, altbou^ then, aa now, people sometimes made 

fools of themselves. 

Most boys are fond of stories of knights, and like to play with 
helmets and battle axes, swords and truncheons. There are, too, 
boys of a larger growth, who delight in this kind of amusement. 
There was Ixtrd Eglintoun's tournament, kept during three days' 
rain — Scotch rain, that comes down by bucketsful. And tliere is. 
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eierr now and tben, a grand fancy ball, in which knights and ladies. 
of ancient times, are very Badly represented by modern noodles. * 

A few words on chivalry and kDight-erTanti7 will not, therefore, 
be out of place. Chivalry arose out of the feudal institutionB of our 



uceBtors. In the eleventh century knighthood had become au 
established and well-defended institution, but it was not till the 
fourteenth that its honoura were confined to the nobility. 

The crusades gave a religious turn to the Hpirit of chivalry, and 
made the knights of all Christian nations known to each other; then 
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arose the religious ordera of kuighta — the Knights of St. John, the 
Templars and others; and. at last, knights began to make them- 
selves ridiculous. Some of them would single out some single young 
lady, put her glove in his helmet, declare and vow she was the most 
peerless, the most perfect, beauty in the world ; and if any other 
knight, having the glove of some other young lady in his helmet, 
happened to cross the path of the first, a fight was sure to follow; 
and sometimes blood was shed. 



The education of a young knight was as follows : — 

The young and noble stripling, when about twelve years old, « 
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sent to the court of some baron, or noble knight» where he spent his 
time chiefly in attending on the ladies and acquiring skill in the 
use of arms, in riding, fencing and spearing. A considerable portion 
of his time, however, was spent in performing the part of "my pretty 
page " among the ladies, which, of course, had a very ill effect upon 
him, in some things, and gave him very odd notions, and some odd 
feelings. 

After a time, as he grew older, and the stripling became more 
experienced in the use of arms, and thus qualified himself for war, 
he became an (escuyer) esquire, or squire. This word is generally 
supposed to be derived from escuy or scudo — shield ; because, among 
other things, it was the squire's business to carry the shield of the 
knight whom he served. 

The third and highest rank of chivalry was that of knighthood, 
which was not conferred before the twenty-first year, except in the 
case of distinguished birth or great achievements. 

The individual preparing himself for this high office underwent a 
great number of ceremonies, some of which were truly ridiculous. 
The novice prepared himself by fasting, by prayer and by confession ; 
religious rites were then performed; and then, after promising to 
be faithful, to protect ladies and orphans, never to lie nor utter 
slander, to live in harmony, with some twenty or thirty other vows 
of much less importance, the youth received the accolade, a slight 
blow on the neck with the flat of the sword, from the person, prince, 
king or queen, who dubbed him knight, who, at the same time, pro- 
nounced a formula to the following eflect : — 

" I dub thee a knight, in the name of St. Michael ! " or some 
other patron saint; "be faithful, bold, and fortunate! " This was 
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often done on the very eve of battle, to stimulate the new kii^:ht to 
deeds of valour, or, after the combat, as a reward to bravery. 

Though no one could wish for the return of the age of chivaliy, 
yet we must remember diat chivalry exercised, in some respects, a 
s&lutaiy influence at a time when govemments were unsettled and 
lavre little regeuded. Though chivrixy oft«n carried the feelings of 
love and honour to a &natical excess, yet it did much good in pre- 
serving Ihe purity of one and the perfection of the other. 



Before knight-errantry was established, we had many knights of 
great celebrity. The patron saint of England is St. George, who 
was called the great martyr. Perhaps nty young friends may not 
be all of them acquainted vrith the story of St. George and the 
Dragon, in which, on the sovereign, he is depicted as combating 
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without a rag on ; so I shall tell it them from the golden legend 
itself. 

" When the nohle knight, St. Geoi^e, arrived at a city of Lybia, 
called Sylene, his courage was called mightily to the proof. Near 
this city was a stagnant lake, or pond, wherein dwelt a dragon, who 
was so jGierce and venomous, that he terrified and poisoned the whole 
country. The people, therefore, assembled to slay him, and, when 
they saw him, his appearance was so horrible, that they fled. Then 
the dragon pursued them, even to the city itself, and the inhabitants 
were nearly destroyed by his very breath, and suffered so much, that 
they were obliged to give him two sheep every day to keep him from 
doing them harm. At length the number of the sheep became so 
small, that they could only give him one sheep every day, and they 
were obliged to give him a man instead of the other. 

" At last, because all the men might not be eaten up, a law was 
made that they should draw lots, to give him the youth and infants 
of all ranks ; and so the dragon was fed with young gentlefolk and 
poor people, till the lot fell upon the king's daughter. 

" Then the king was very sorry, and begged the people to take 
his gold and silver instead of his daughter, which the people would 
not accept, because it was according to his own law. And the king 
wept veiy much, and begged of the people to give the princess eight 
days before she should be given to the dragon to be devoured. And 
the people consented. 

"Now, when the eight days were gone, the king caused his 
daughter to be dressed as if she were going to her bridal, and, 
baring kissed her, he gave her his blessing ; and the people led her 
to where the dragon was. St. George had just come home, when 
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he saw the princess, and, demanded why she was there, and why 
she wept, and tried to comfort her ; and when she saw he would not 
he satisfied, she told him. Upon this, St. George promised to deliver 
her, but she could not believe that he had so great a power to do her 
such a service ; and therefore begged him again to go away. 

** While the twain were thus talking, the dragon (of course) ap- 
peared, and began to run towards them ; but St George, being on 
horseback, drew his sword, signed himself with the cross, and rode 
violently, and, smiting the dragon with his spear, wounded him so 
sorely, that he threw him^down. Then St. George called to the 
princess to bind her girdle about the dragon's neck, and not to be 
afraid ; and, when she had done so, the dragon followed, as if it had 
been *ameke beeste and debonayre.' And she led him into the 
city, which, when the people saw, they fled for fear to the moimtains 
and valleys, till, being encouraged by St. George, they returned ; 
and he promised to slay the dragon, if they would believe and be 
baptised. Then the king was baptised, and upwards of 15,000 men, 
besides women and children. And St. George slew the dragon, and 
cut off his head ; and the people took four oxen and drew the body 
out of the city. And the king built a church, and dedicated it to 
Our Lady and St. George. 

" This blyssyd and holy martyr, Saynte George, is patron of this 
realme of Englond, and the crye of men of warre ; in the worshyp 
of whom is founded the noble ordre of the gartre, of which the gartre 
is an important part, and the motto 

" • Honi soit qui mal y pense.' " ^ 

Translated thus : — 

" Any sort of quills make pens.** 



J0lflUU ^JlUUllUg. 



'S my young frieDds ma; have heard of the 

■&ta performed by royal personages with the 

3f hon a certain gentleman, haying three 

load his fowling-pieces, two lords to cock 

ind a third to show the birds, did so much 

uaiiK among pheasants and other wild fowl, as to 

astonish even the court, which professes never to be astonished at 

anything. But if my young friends want to know what sport is — 

real, fair, good, wholesome, manly sport is — he may best learn it 

from the Indians. 

Peter Parley does not call it sport to run a poor hare to death, 
nor to slaughter game on the battue system, when hundreds of 
onfbrtunate victims are driven within a circle, to be shot down like 
chickens in a &rm-yard; but I would call it sport to htmt wild 



horses with the lasso, wild bears with a rifle, or even bisone with tt 
bow and arrow, hke my fiienda here, the Indians. 



that 
rest 
«ky 
lati- 
rtot 

tracts, much prairie land, nuurshes 
ovBiffrown with bulrushes, salt springs and lakes, and several well- 
known salt-licka, or lakes, where bisons are sure to be found at all 



^ 
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seasons of the year. They do not frequent any of the districts 
fonned of primitiye rocks, but where the soil is more friable and 
fertile. 

The bison, or wild bull of America, has been known in England 
under the name of bonassm ; and Peter Parley well remembers the 
time, some years ago, when the first was brought to London. It 
was quite the rage of the day; everybody would ask you if you had 
seen the bonassus. It was described by some folks to be half a lion 
—half a bull — something of a horse — a little of the pig, or wild boar, 
with a touch of the dromedary. I went to the exhibition and saw 
the animal, and a rough-looking animal it was, certainly; glaring 
eyes, rough mane, black, homed, dreadful to look at. Some years 
after, these animals became more common, and one was at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens ; this one killed its keeper in a fit of rage, and, to 
my thinking, looked as much like a murderer as any animal I ever 
saw. 

But, to the bisons in a wild state. They wander, constantly, from 
place to place, either from being disturbed by the hunters or in 
quest of food; they are much attracted by the soft, tender grass 
which springs up after a fire has spread over a prairie. In winter, 
they scrape away the snow with their feet, to reach the grass. The 
bulls and cows live in separate herds the greater part of the year, 
but at all seasons one or two bulls generally accompany a large herd 
of cows. 

The bison is generally a shy animal, and takes to flight instantly 
on winding an enemy, which his acute smell enables him to do at a 
great distance. The favourite Indian method of killing the bison is 
by riding up to the fattest of the herd, on horseback, and shooting 
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it with an arrow. When a large party of hunters are engaged in 
this way, the scene is very imposing, and the young men have many 
opportunities of showing their skill and agility. The horses seem 
to eiyoy the sport as much as the riders, and are very nimhle in 
eluding the shock of the animal, should it turn on its pursuer. 

The most general plan, however, in shooting the hison, is hy 
crawling towards them from to-leeward, and then to discharge a stout 
arrow at them The Indians thus slaughter, or, rather, knock down, 
as many as they can, and afterwards dispatch them with their spears, 
as seen in the cut. 

The flesh of the hison, when in good condition, is very juicy, and 
equal to heef. The hump of flesh on its hack is named ** Boz," out 
of compliment to Mr. Dickens, who is said to have heen very fond 
of it, when in America. Bisons are often seen in herds of three, 
four and five thousand, flocking the plain as far as the eye can 
reach; and large parties of Indians, thousands strong, surround 
them on every side, till, at last, they pounce on them, with loud 
yells, and knock down with their arrows as many as they can, till 
the herd scampers off. They then skin, salt, or dry them, for the 
purposes of sale and consumption. 




jx/mnafu-uia m g?m. 



M oar temperate regions we do not meet with pheno- 
mena so extiaordiuoiy as la the warmer parte of 
the earth. Between the tropics — that b, between 
those lines on the globe marked tropic of cancer 
and tropic of capricom, which includes what is 
called the torrid zone — various eKtraordinaiy thinge 
occur which spread devastation over very extensive tracts of country, 
and at sea will even sink the proudest armaments. The tornado, the 
whiriwind, waterspout, and burning wind of the desert are all known 
hj Ute description of travelleis ; but very few of these come within 
our own experience. 

These phenomena have been attributed by Tarioos authois to 
many difierent causes. Some have supposed the whole of the effects 
to be ctKiBed by electricity ; otheia have considered the rarefied state 
of the air 1:^ Uie heat of the eun to be the cause of the greatest of 
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these convulsions. Peter Parley thinks they may be owing to both 
these causes combined. It has, however, always been noticed that 
these appearances are attended by baffling and variable winds and 
sudden calms, and generally by some demonstration of the presence 
of electricity. 

To explain the phenomenon of the waterspout, let us suppose that, 
from some cause or other, say the heat of the sun, the air over some 
particular spot in the ^ceau becoikies so rar^ed as to produce a kind 
of partial vacuuiti. The consequence of this will be, that all the 
dense mists of the atmosphere which immediately surround the spot 
will have a tendency to rush forward from every quarter to one 
common centre, that is, the wind will blow from all quarters at once. 
If we suppose the currents of air to travel at the same rate as in the 
case of a hulricane, namely, from seventy to eighty miles an hour, we 
may well conceive the immense fosee with which they would meet 
in the centre. The result of the sudden concussion would resemble, 
in all points, the effect of a suddeii waterspout or whirlwind. 

If the cuitents'of air. ware all moving with equal velocity, the 
couise of the waterspout, or whirlwind, would be in direct lines 
upwards ; but, as this is not the case, a r^tatozy or whirling motion 
is given to it, and the forees 6f the various currents will also oblige 
it to drift, as it wei*e, on the surface of the sea. 

When met at isea, waterspouts are considered by mavin^B as 
dangerous visitants, and, in order to disperse them, gums are fired. 
In the out, '& ship is hrinpng her gasb ixi' ttean on- th^ waterspout. 
So great a coneussden o£ 1&e<air is produced by the* diaehaige of the 
artillery, that>thei watisiapoiit is brokto by Hhe iseport, if Bot by the 
shot. . * ' 



Sootrtunes shipe cttae oloee to the spfaare e£ die vaterapont's 
atlnction, asd are capsized b; it. Sometimea » mddes rusliiiig of 



the air towardB a focus, which has been stated t 
causes of waterepoute, hsB been the o 
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mteBigeiit wlnleman of NnitiidD0t lidd me----altl^ 
ImovB, am no ^mp^nf^m — diai three of tiie TesBek in the fleet to 
idiich he bekx^ed, which were eat in aeaich of iidnles, hi^pened to 
be becahned, lay in ai^it of each otho' at about a league distance, 
if I remember lif^t, fofmii^ a trian^e. After some time, a wat^r- 
apoot iq»peared about the middle of the trian^e, when a fireah breeze 
sprang up, and every vessel made sail, and then it appeared to them 
all, by the setting of the sails and the course each vessd stood, that 
the waterspout was to the leeward of every one of them. 

The tropical hurricane on land, which proceeds firom a similar 
cause to iJie waterspout at sea, is more dreadful in its effects. Some- 
times whole cities are destroyed or overthrown ; and the hoiiicane 
of the West Indies, only a year ago, was so tremmidous, that hun- 
dreds of ships were sunk in the harbours ; forts, castles, buildings 
of every description, from the hut of the negro to the palace of the 
governor, were overthrown; plantations rooted up, trees carried to 
immense distances, while the whole countiy had a lamentable aspect; 
the blighted plains were covered with the limbs of trees, the naked 
hills stripped of their verdure, and the whole countiy laid desolate. 
I shall give a more particular account of hurricanes another time. 




ahntit tjre (f tttttjins nf Intitli Slmtrira. 



of the most remarkable natioas in America are 

9 GauchoB. They dwell on the eastern side of 

e vast chain of the Andes. If my young friends 

>k at the map, they will see tliat these mountains 

a in a line, north and south, leaving a strip of 

land between them and &e sea on the western side, 

'fhile the eastern consists of a vast plain, in Bome places, above a 

thoQsand miles broad. To this plain the nam« of Pampas has been 

^ven, and the Qauchos are a people inhabiting this Pampus, whose 

habits of life very mocb resemble that of the Arabs. 

In almost every part of the Pampas wild horses and cattle roam 
^hout in all their native Uber^ ; and one of the chief employments of 
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die Oaachos is b> capture them, and either tame tliem for sale or 
kin them for some other object. The mode of catching these 
animals is so extiaordinaiy, that had not I once been a vitneaa of 



many from writers of 
established repntAtion, I could scarcely have credited the accoonts 
I have heard. 
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I remember once inaking a visit to the Boroagh-road Bobool, 
and my friend Grossley brought me into contact vith some Sotith 
American youths, who were learning the British system of instruc- 
tion. These boys were adepts at throwing the ksso in a small way. 
With a little coil of string I have seen these boys watch the appear- 
ance of an unfortunate dog in the street, or an unfortunate cat on a 
wall—and, in a twinkling, before the dog or cat could have the 
slightest idfia of what was in store for them, they would find them- 
selves looped by the leg, head of tail as fast as li rock. The whole 
feat was performed with such dexterity and apparent ease, that I 
could 'no lo^er doubt the various acoounte I had heazd of the 
(xauchos. 

The GauchoSy from Very inimcf, is prejpaxing hiikiself fi>r his alter 
life. Captain Hall saw .little fellows, just able to run about, 
lassoing or capturing oats^ and entan^ing the legs of dogs in the 
manner 1 have already mentioned. In due time, they become very 
expert in their attacks on poultry, and afterwards in oaJbching wild 
birds. By the time they are four years old, they are on horseback, 
and inunediately become useful in driving home the cattle; and by 
degrees they acquire that dexterity in catching wild animals wMoh 
is so remarkable. 

The mode of capture is by throwing a lasso over some part of the 
animal. A lasso (from the Spanish lazo, a slip>knot) consists of a 
lope made of twisted strips of untanned hide, from ftfteen to twenty 
yards longf and about as thick as the little finger. 

If it be proposed to cc^ture a wild bull, two mounted Gauchos 
lide at full gallop, each swinging the lasso round his head. The 
fiiBt who oomes within reach aims* at the bull's horns, and, when he 
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sees that the lasso will take effect, he stops his horse and tarns it 
half round llie bull, continmng his course till the ^ole cord has 
run out. The horse, meanwhile, knowing by experience what wiU 
happen, leans over as much as he can in the opposite direction from 
the bull, and stands prepared for the violent pull which the bull 
will shortly give him.) Sometimes the check is so abrupt and violent, 
that the bull is not only dashed to the ground, but rolls along at the 
full stretch of the lasso, while the horse is drawn sideways and 
ploughs up the earth with his feet for several yards. In capturing 
a horse instead of a bull, the lasso is thrown round the two hind 
legs, and the Gauchos ride a little on one side ; the jerk pulls the 
entangled feet laterally, so as to throw him on his side without 
endangering his head or fiSce. Before the horse can recover his 
shock, the rider dismounts, and, taking his cloak from his shoulders, 
wraps it round the prostrate animaVs head. He then forces a 
powerful bit into the animjed's mouth, straps a saddle on his beck, 
and, bestriding him, removes the cloak &om his headj upon which 
the horse springs upon his legs and endeavours, but in vain, to dis- 
encumber himself of his master, who sits quite composed on his 
back. 

During the war of independence in Chili, the lasso was used as a 
weapon of great power in the hands of these people, who made bold 
and useful troops, and never failed to dismount cavalry or to throw 
down the horses of those who came within their reach.* There is a 
well authenticated account of a party of eight or ten of them, who 
had never seen a piece of artillery till, a cannon was fired in the 
streets of Buenos Ayres. Notwithstanding the effect of the fire, 
tkey galloped furiously up to it, ildrew their lassos over the cannon. 
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and, by their united strength, OTertumed it. It is also related, that 
a nomber of armed boats were sent to efiect a landing at a certain 
part of the coast, guarded only hy Oauchoa. The party in the boats 
caring little for those vmproTided with fire-anns, rowed confidently 
towards the shore. The Gaaehos, meanwhile, were watching their 
opportunity, and the moment the boats came suScientl; near, 
dashed into the water, and, throwing their lassos round the necks of 
the officers, &irly draped every one of them out of their boats 



THS OWL'B COSCKST AHD FAKCT BALL, AT SUDBSOOK PARK. 



N « dnr-bupan^ad Uwn, 

A. bbekburd met • thnuli. 

At euly dAwn of day. 

Said he, " Of oooTM me mMt 
To Dight at Crumble Tower, 

'Where the owla icoutg their cOD^anj, 
Who Ion ft Utiih hour. 



HE OWLS CONOXRT ^ND TIXCT BALL. 

Ii c«Ttaia lo In Hitme, 
I alBo miut makm OM, 
Or elM mf &utidi wosld itaie." 



The thnuh, he Bud, "I weU 

With mch vuiti might dispeiw^ 

Tet owls an toocest ruFd, 
Bo I ftar to give ofitete. 
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THE owl's GOKOEBT 



**Now, as we sbidl hare mtiflic, 
They '11 ask us both t6 aing ; 

Therefore, I would ad?ise jou 
Your sweetest airs to bring. 

" Vm going home to practise ; 

So blackbird, dear, good bye ! 
And, if I find Tm. not in Toioe, 

To sing ru never try." 

As evening was approaching. 
Each bird, both great and small, 

Began to plume her toilette, 
To feather for the ball 

Lord Owl was so much troubled 
With that shocking pain the goat. 

That, had he wished it ever so, 
He could not walk about. 

No water-cure was then 
In Sudbrpok's cooling shade, 

Or else that lordly, gouty owl 
The water-cure had made. 

He sat in stately grandeur, 
On a mould'ring mass of stone. 

Whilst his lady and her daughter 
Beceived the guests alone. 

Dr. Ck>0Be*8 well-fed goslings 
First waddled up the room; 

Then, strutting, oama Lord Peaoook, 
With his showy orest aad phune. 
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'Squire P]i0fi08iit ; Yeomaa Pifftridge ; 

Kiss Lark, so light and airy $ 
A bnUfinoh fsoned for pLping ; ^ 

An elegant canaiy ; 

Thrush, blackbird, martin, swallow. 

With a turkey and a peahen, 
And also young Cookrobin, 

With little Jenny Wren. 

Beau Starling never came, 

But sent a ciyil note, 
In which he said that he was caged. 

And could not thus get out. 

The pensive Lady Nightingale 

Soon join'd the motley throng ; 
Four gloworms, as torch-bearers. 

Her attendants, came among. 

Beneath a lordly, spreading oak 

Each bird now dropped his wing. 
But some were hoarse, and some had colds. 

And some declined to sing. 

At last a martin twittered, 

*' Let's drink to Mr. Jesse, 
The firiend of all the feather'd throng ; 

You cannot, sure, do less." 

So Mr. Jesse's health was drunk. 

Beneath the old oak tree ; 
The birds they flutter'd, gave a chirp. 

And cheer'd with three times three. 



•nut! om^e qohobrt . 

'IwM DOW «ad) buld'a muleasmir 

To daacBiS^.wui^, amy 

Something now and tomiM, 

To pus the time tiw»f, 

HJM Owl, witb mnoli entreating; 

Soresm'd oat ■ load branm-^ 
So bad her rMoe,< «o out of tan*— 

That DO oBB could endure her. 



When the lark rose tip to iitig, 

The oarl it itiikeA a.<Kaj, 
Seenu^ she aaiS'it ptit hdr so 

In mind of Tolgir day. 

Tl^n, from a thom^ nfMt ^ilooiel 
Warbled a pluatiVe sMb' : 

With (Och^UteMe snestUeU,' 
All begged fin-'lt-igiiw ■ ' 
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To rouae tibuw Arooping iqnrito 

Cornet BoUfiBch tmed ]u» pipe ; 
And Dandy ChaffiBch w^tiwd 

A round with Mrs. Snipew 

Parson Booik, so often hoarse^ 

Affected then a song, 
Whi^, like his drawling homilies^ 

Was half-an-hour too long. 

Dkk Sparrow and Mias Swallow, 

Each known as aai ill-bied bird) 
Twitter'd so leag amd loudly. 

That more- was said than heard.. 

And the pie said to the jay, 

"Which, you know, was very pert, 
" The room is so ill lighted, 

I cannot see you flirt." 

A bat announced the supper, 

And all adjourned soon 
To a fine old gothic cloister. 

Well lighted by the moon.^ 

And everything was there 

That the daintiest bird could wish ; 
So they peck'd about accordingly, 

Each at his &vourite dish. 

The old Dame Owl now gave a toast^ 

Which temperance had taught her $ 
A toast of Dr. Ellis's, 

And that is " toast-and-water." 
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!Fram tlut da; forth, in Sndbrook VaA, 
Wu man; a mteiiiig raat, ; 

To onre tlw tjdeim, the bile, the (tramp, 
BhenmaliM tmd t^ gout. 

The aitpper wu acaree oier 
When the lark proclaimad the d^. 

Then, nodding all a kind fiwewell. 
The birda flew all awaj. 

But SodbuMk, from that di^, became 
A plaoe where " Urda of fbather" 

Ooidd meet, for health and oomfbrt'a aake, 
And lire in love together. 

W. Maxuh. 



'Mu (M^uBimi ^miT) ; 



IfffitlE 1EIIIB1P®]RT ®ff SBIDOil WSHt IMmfIUB» 



tf the Little was never very large. He was the 

of a shoemaker of Bb^A&A \ and, put to school 

n earl; ago, ho made rapid progress, and was 

to read the Koroa before he was twelve years 

This is considered a great feat in Turkey. 

ana, in those days, was looked upon as a perfect 

airaole. So Setim the Little was looked upon as a wonder ; and 

Selim's schoolmaster was looked upon as a prodigy little inferior. 

The old schoolmaster was a dervish, and a man of the most pro- 
found aanotity; he not only taught Salim to read the Koran, but 
instructed him in all the mystical parts of religion, and initiated 
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Iiiiu in all its ceremonies ; he even went further, and tau^t Selim 
how to converse with spirits and to aummon genii to hia presence ; 
and, to crown the whole, he laboured to teach his pupil to be content 
with the bare necessaries of life, and to ask no more. 



To impress the Utter precept upon the yottthinl mind of Selim, 
Mustapha, his schoolmaster, took advantage of some of the natural 
hankerings which Selim sometimes exhibited for things not abso- 
lutely necesaary. to give him a leaaon. One da; the youth observed 
a very nice white cockatoo in t^he bandd of a iair lady, and be was 
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immediately desired to procure it. " It is not necessary ! " said the 
pedagogue. " Give it me ! give it me ! " and then Selim cried a bit. 
The dervish, therefore, said, " It is necessary to his happiness, for 
he seems miserable without it ! " and so Selim obtained the pigeon. 

Some time after, passing through the streets of Bagdad, he ob- 
served, in the market-place, a very nicely caparisoned pony ; it was 
of a beautifal black colour, and was one of the prettiest creatures 
ever seen. " Oh, what an elegant beast ! " cried Selim ; " what a 
delightful creature ! do let me have it ! *' " It is not necessary for 
thy happiness ! ** said the tutor. " Yes it is ! yes it is ! I shall be 
miserable without the dear pony ! " and then Selim shed tears, as 
before. The dervish, convinced by this argument, set his young 
pupil on the pony, to the amazement of the standers-by, who knew 
the dervish to be wise. 

Selim tried the paces of the animal round and round the market- 
place; but a31 at once a small fly stimg the pony on the hock. The 
startled animal immediately made a plunge, tossed up his head, and 
dashed through the marke^place, upsetting wares, disturbing mer- 
chants, tumbling over dervishes, and wofully frightening all the 
faithful. At last, after many vain endeavours to keep his footing, 
Selim was thrown, with great force, into the stall of an apothecary, 
who was vending his medicines at the comer of the bazaar. 

He was some time before he recovered the effects of the fright 
and fell, being in an insensible state till the following morning, when 
he found himself stretched in his father's stall, with the old man 
bending over him in great grief "Ah me," said he, "here is my 
son — ^my fig of promise, my almond of hope, my rose of delight, my 
pomegranate of comfort, my melon of duty, my palm-tree of learning 
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and knowledge — destroyed for ever, and all through riding a pony ! ^ 
And then the impious cobbler, without any farther lamentation, 
began to tear his beard and his clothes ; as if tearing them were the 
best way to mend the matter. Selim, however, came at last to his 
senses, and, when he found himself at home and in the hands of his 
father, seemed for awhile to be satisfied. 

The pains of the youth's bones continued for several days; and, as 
he began to recover, he began to think of his former folly, and also 
of the chances he appeared to have lost by his temerity; for his 
tutor, the dervish, seemed to have forsaken him entirely, and his 
only fate now seemed to be to follow the trade of his father, and to 
cobble leather soles and understandings instead of human ones, 
which would have been his business, had he continued to prepare 
himself for the learned profession. While cogitating as to what 
fortune intended him for the future, the dervish suddenly entered 
the apartment, and, with a severe look, said to the youth, " Young 
man, art thou satisfied ? ** 

" Satisfied ! " quoth Selim ; ** if broken bones, a flattened nose, 
two black eyes, and the loss of four teeth will satisfy a lad, truly I 
am!" 

'' Thou seest," said the dervish, '* that what thou didst require 
was not necessary for thy happiness.*' 

" I did not covet broken bones," replied [the (youth, ** but a pony- 
to ride, to prevent fEitigue and to save time in travelling ; bat let me 
once get from this bed, iny good old tutor, and I promise, upon the 
green cabbage of the prophet, never to ask for that which will not be 
pecessary to make me happy." 

'* Henceforth," replied the dervish, " thou art doomed to the life 
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of thy forefiathers ; thou must take upon thee the botching of soles ; 
cobblers are happier fellows than kings; to be truly happy, be con- 
tent to live as a poor man ; ask for no more than thou requirest and 
thou shalt be happy ; betake thee to thy bench, take thy lapstone on 
thy knee, thy awl in thy hand, make thy vrnx-endf but let it not be 
thy Uutr 

So saying, the dervish disappeared, and Selim was left with the 
pleasing reflection that he had to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. Soon after his father died, and left him his whole kit; and 
Selim set up for himself in an obscure street in Bagdad, putting over 
his door the foUowing notice : 

" Understandings improved and soles saved," '• "'. ' ^ 

But SeUm's trade proved a sorry one* He found it very difficult 
to get understandings to improve. He, however, obtained a few 
""botchings," which just kept him from starvation ; but a fit of sick- 
ness coming on, which prevented Selim from working, he was reduced 
to the utmost extremity, and began to bewail his hard fate, and to 
upbraid Providence in its dispensations. "Here I am," said he, 
** the slave of miseiy and toil ; the day brings me nothing but hard 
work, the night a livid and heavy sleep ; I hardly know when the 
sun rises, in my dark abode, nor when he sets ; to-day I am full of 
care, to-morrow full of sickness ; life is a burden, and death would 
be a gain ! '* And then Selim shed tears like a gum-tree. 

At this moment the door opened, and the dervish again appeared. 
" What wouldest thou ? ** said the holy man. 

'* I am miserable ! '* said Selim. 

"Whj miserable?" 
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" I have not the necessaries of life ; I am sinking in sickness and 
in poverty. that I had never been bom I Why are creatoies 
brought into the \?orld, when Heaven denies them what is necessary 
for their happiness ? '* 

'' What would be necessary for thine?" asked the dervish* 

*' Had I but a drachm a day, I could procure all that I require ! " 
replied the youth. 

'' A drachm is a small thing to make a man happy* Thou shalt 
have it. Here are eigibt drachms ; in eight days I will return^ and 
shouldest thou require anything more, I will give it thee, provided it 
be NECESSARY ; but take care not to ask for anything that cannot be 
proved to be necessary, for the moment thou shalt ask for anything 
superfluous, I shall give no more." 

Selim was oveijoyed. "Here," said he, '*is more than I eonld 
earn by working night and day ! A draohm a day ; — ^why I sbaU be 
happy as a king ! Nothing to do ! I will walk ; I will ride ; — ^no, 
not ride ! — well, I will dance, caper, sing, eat, drink, be merry ; I 
will lead such a happy life 1 and " 

Just at that moment Selim cast his eyes upon his miserable room, 
and stopped short in his joy. '' Alas ! " said he, ** I have plenty to 
obtain food ; but what a miserable apartment this is to live in—- only 
one stool, only one table, only a straw bed, and only one covering I 
Dance and walk about in these tatters I What a fool I was to talk 
of a drachm a day t I want clothes ; I want furniture, bedding, and 
many other things beside food ! What is food without a decent 
place to eat it in ? " 

On the eighth day the dervish appeared, and no sooner did Selim 
see him enter the room, than he threw himself at his feet with tears 
in his eyes. 
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" What is aimss? " said the dervish. 

'*Rolj father," replied the youth, "thou art good; but I am 
feohsh. Look at this misery ! I have enough to eat, but what I 
eat is in wretchedness. I can*t move out for want of clothes; I 
can't keep in, for the smallness of the room makes me sick. I want 
a bed, fumitore and dothes ! " 

The dervish smiled beni^mntly, and said, ** Thou art right, all 
these things are necessaiy. Here is money to buy thee furniture 
aud oloihes. Thou shalt have for the future ttoo drachms a dav* 
Farewell I in eight days I will Fetum ! " And the dervish withdrew. 

Next ^morning Selim rose betimes. He went to the bazaar ; he 
bott^t a oouch, a mat, hangings, curtains, and various articles of 
taste to omameiit his dwelling ; but, alas, when they were brought 
home S^lina was sore discomforted, for he felt that his wretched 
apartment was not at all fit for his purchases. " This will never 
do," saM he, " to put all these fine things into this dark hole ; the 
ceiling looks as if it would soon fall, and my beautiful table will be 
crashed to atoms. I must have a better place than this before I can 
be oomfbrtabl'e, and, thanks to the dervish, this will soon be done, 
for he has told me that he wiU ^ve me everything that is necessary, 
and to have a. house that wi]l not fall on one's head is surely neces- 
sary! ** 

At the time appointed the dervish again returned, and, finding the 
case to be as Selim represented it, ^ve him a sufficiiant sum to pur- 
chase a house in a healthier part of the city, which Selim lost no 
time in laying out to the best advantage. 

Behold' him now in ^ of the principal streets, with a nice little 
house, comfortably furnished, with good clotSies on his back, with 
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good food to eat, with leisure for walking and talking, and in the 
enjoyment of many, veiy many blessings. But Selim did not feel 
exactly comfortable ; there seemed to him to be one thing necessary, 
the want of which made his nice house and his furniture little better 
than so much dross, and himself little better than so much nothing- 
ness. Selim felt veiy much like a pump without a handle, a table 
without a leg, a fiddle without a bow, or a man without a wife. 

Aye, that was it ; he was alone, — ^he had no one to share his good 
fortune, no one to speak to, to ask counsel of, to help, to assist, 
to love. Selim wds very uncomfortable; he was not absolutely 
miserable, but still felt not as he fancied he should feel to be really 
happy; so the next day the dervish made his appearance, Selim 
revealed the feelings of his mind. The dervish pondered awhile, 
and at last said, ** Thou art right, a wife is t?ie one thing neeesuiry ! 
Here is the money ; go and buy thee a wife ! " 

Wives are not obtained so easily in Turkey as they are in Eng- 
land ; they must be bought with a good round sum, and the place to 
buy them is in the market. Selim went, with the money in his 
pocket, and soon saw in the bazaar a female slave, as beautiful as an 
angel, with dark eyes, like fishpond^, hair like the flowing river, a 
mouth of coral, and teeth of pearls. He asked the price, found it 
within his means, and took his wife home with him, and fancied 
himself happy. 

The slave, who was, indeed, very beautiful, fimcied that she ought 
to have adorned the harem of the sultan, and when she was carried 
home to Selim's small, though comfortable house, was very much 
disappointed. There were lio large mirrors to reflect her beauty, no 
sweet scents, or spices, to perfume her, no luxurious baths, and she, 
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therefore, feU into a fit of sorrow, from which all the efforts of her 
husband could not remove her. Now Selim was yeiy fond of his 
wife, and, like a good man, felt it was his dnty to make the wife of 
his bosom happy; he therefore threw himself again at the feet of 
the dervish, and told him all his sorrows. 

" It is necessary," replied the holy man, " for thy comfort, for thy 
peace, for thy happiness, that thy wife should be happy ; it is not 
necessary for her to have a sultan, but it is necessary that she should 
have the luxuries to which she lays claim. Here is enough money 
to procure all thou desirest ; take it, and be happy." 

Eveiything was now procured to make Selim*s wife happy, and 
Selim gave himself up to luxurious ease. His neighbours looked 
upon him as a rising man, and invited him to their houses, where 
they entertained him with great hospitality ; and, in a few months, 
he had received invitations from all the respectable inhabitants of 
that quarter of the city. 

The dervish had promised to visit Selim again at the end of the 
year, and the time had at last arrived. When he entered, the 
young man was sitting in a disconsolate posture, before his couch, 
upon the ground. He scarcely raised his head when the dervish 
approached.. 

" What ! still unhappy ? " said the holy man, " I hoped when I 
had granted all thy desires, that thou wouldst have been truly happy, 
but still thou art in sorrow. Whence the sorrow ? " 

** Must I not live as others live ? *' replied Selim, in a sullen tone. 
'* When I have been treated vnth hospitality, is it not ingratitude not 
to return it?" 

"Assuredly it is necessary to return the hospitality we accept; 
not to do this were mean and paltry ! " 
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'* And I haye not the means of doing this, I have not dancing 
and singing women ; and, worst of all| I have not a cook who can 
furnish an entertainment like those I have received." 

**A cook shall not be wanting," said the dervish, ''who mi^t 
serve at the table of the caliph. Hast thou now asked all ? " 

'' My wife," replied Selim, " requires more attendants ; she must 
also have a little establishment to herself— her own slaves — ^her own 
whims ! " 

" Thou doest well to remember tiie wants of thy wife ; these, too, 
shall not be wanting. There is a spacious bmlding, which joins the 
court of thy house, this shall be henceforth thy wife's ; she shall 
there make merry lyith her friends, and to-morrow it shall be fur- 
nished with pretty slaves, to do her biddiijg." 

So far so well. 

Some months elapsed before the dervish again visited Selim ; at 
last, however, he presented himself, and found bim moody and per- 
plexed; there was a deep frown upon his brow, his tongue was 
white, and his lips dry and hot. 

" What is the matter? " said the Dervish, " hast thou not all that 
is necessary to make thee happy ? " 

** I have a fever ! " replied the young man ; " I die for fresh air ; 
the weather is hot ; the plague has set in ; all my friends are gone 
to their coimtry-houses in the mountains, and I am obhged to 
remain here, desolate and deserted! I am parched; I am diy with 
heat, and the plague hovers over my dwelling 1 " 

'' Go instantly! " said the dervish; " it is necessary for thy hei^th, 
for thy life ! Here is money ; go as thy rank befits thee ! Go, with 
Zelemi, to ei^oy health and happiness where evil is not! " So spying, 
be placed in Selim's band enough money for all his reqi^ments. 
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Selim went to bis country-house ; he returned ; again he took up 
his abode in the countty, and enjojied himself in ruial occupationii. 
He had cattle and horees in abundance; his gardens were extensive, 
and beautiful as those of HoU; Lodge itself; and he pleased him- 
self with all that was about him, and caresaed hia wife and his 
cMldren daily. 



Unfortunately, however, there was, at one comer of the estate, a 
spot, which joined the possessions of a poor man named Ablram ; 
ud the cattle of Selim would often trespass ou the ground of the 
poor man, and, in one night, eat up all he had. He complained, but 
10 vain ; the herdsmen of Selim were much too great to listen to 
him; and at length he carried his case before the cadj. As the 
complaint was just and the facts proved, Selim was adjudged to pay 
tile dam^e, and the costs also, on which he returned to bis house 
*iigry and revengeful. 
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" In a week," Biid he, " I will see my good derviBli, and I will 
have tliifi miserable cottage. It is not to be bonie lliat. in the midst 
of my felidty, I am to be in danger of beii^ perpetually annoyed by 
fellows of this ^tamp ! I will have the fellow's cottage, that is the 
only way to settle him .' " 



He therefore wuted with impatience the visit of the dervish, to 
whom he revealed hia new troubles. The demsh Ustened with 
profound attention. " The piece of land and cottage belong to the 
caliph;" said he; "present thyself to him to-morrow; I am his 
good genius as well as thine, be will grant what I shall counsel 
him!" 

The next day Selim presented himself before the caliph, and, 
prostrating himself, was ordered to stand upon his feet. 
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" Selim," said the caliph, " behold iii me tfay mentor ! Desiring 
tD reward a virtuous maa, could I find one, and to render at least 
one man happy, I fiied my mind on thee. Thou hast been gireu 
all that I thought necessary for thy well being, but there is no limit 
to human gi&tificatioit ; so soon as man's necessities are supplied, he 
covets luxuries ; when these are granted, he requires means for ex- 
cess; when these are given, his pleasures are next fbimd in the 
exercise of the bad passions. Thon shalt not have this poor man's 
couage ! it shall remain within thy sight, to remind thee of the state 
from which my desire of goodness hath raised thee ! thou, also, shall 
remain as thon art, to remind me that man's necessities have no 
defined limits, and that the power of the great Haroun al Baschid is 
unable to satisfy the wishes of one man, or even to grant him the 
IS of life ! " 



viJiii :^JU^aa^amff^, 



Y often Peter Parley goes to aee sighta ; wid be 

s seldom been more pleased than by his visit 

the Egyptian Hall, la see the Panorama of tbe 

ississippi. It is, indeed, an extraordinary pro- 

clion, and one of the most taking parts is that 

wiiich represents a prairie on Fire, 

I remember once, when I was in America — for, although I am not 

an American, yet I have been there, and many people think I am a 

Yankee, which is their mistake — we— that ia, myaeU and a par^— 

were wending our way towards the town Buflalo ; and we had the 

opportunity of seeing this tremendous spectacle. 

We were toiling on through a wild region, with little fresh water, 
and exposed to the attack of the wild Indians ; we had to cross 
a ravine, a matter of great difficulty to the wagon in which we tm 
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veiled, but, ha?ing succeeded, we were suddenly startled by a loud 
ciy, and this was followed by a tremendous report. An Indian 
attack was the startling cry of all sides, but a calamity of a different 
kind awaited us. The cartridges in the wagon bad exploded, from 
some unknown cause, and the long, dry grass of the prairie had 
caught fire. 

Before we could reach the high and rugged bluff, the flames were 
dashing down its sides with frightful rapidity, leaping and flashing 
across the gullies and around the hideous cliffs, and roaring in the 
deep yawning chasms with the wild and appalling noise of a tornado. 
As the flames, from time to time, struck the dry tops of the cedars, 
reports, resembling those of muskets, would be heard, which re- 
resembled the discharge of infantiy. 

The wind was blowing fresh from the west, when the prairie was 
first ignited, carrying the flames with great speed over the very 
ground on which we had travelled during the day. The wind lulled, 
as the sun went down behind the mountains in the west, and now 
the fire began to spread slowly in that direction. The difficult pas- 
sage by which we had ascended was cut off by the fire, and night 
found poor Peter Parley and his party still in the valley, unable to 
discover any other road to the table-land above. Our situation was 
a dangerous one, too, for, had the wind sprung up and veered to the 
east, we should have found much difficulty in escaping. 

If the scene had been grand previous to the going down of the 
sun, its magnificence was increased tenfold, as night, in vain, at- 
tempted to throw its dark mantle over the earth : — the light from 
miles and miles of inflammable and blazing cedars, illuminating 
earth and sky witii a radtamce even more lustrous and dazzling than 
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that of the noon-day sun. Ever and anon, as some of our comrades 
would approach the hrow of the high bluff above us, he appeared not 
like an inhabitant, of the earth ; a lurid and most unnatural glow 
reflected upon his countenance from the valley of burning cedars, 
seemed to render more haggard and toilsome his burned and black- 
ened features. 

I was fortunate enough, about nine o'clock, to meet one of our 
men, who directed me to a passage up the steep ascent. He had 
just left the bluff above, and gave me a piteous account of our situar 
tion. Be was endeavouring to iind water, after several hours of 
increasing toil, and I left him with slight hopes that his search 
would be rewarded. 

I was now alone, not one of the companions that had started with 
me from the river being within sight or hearing. One by one they 
had dropped off, each searching for some path by which he might 
climb to the table-land above. The first person I met was my friend 
Noyce, standing with the blackened remnant of a blanket in his 
hand, and watching lest the fire should break out in the western 
side of the camp, for, in that direction the exertions of the men, 
aided by a strong westerly wind, had prevented the devouring ele- 
ment from spreading. 

Noyce, who was one of the best of men the world ever saw, 
directed me to the spot where our mess was quartered. I found 
them sitting upon such articles as had been saved from the wagon ; 
their gloomy countenances rendered more desponding by the reflec- 
tion from the more distant fire. I was too much worn down by 
fatigue and deep anxiety to make many inquiries as to the extent 
of our loss, but, hungry and almost choked with thirst, I threw 
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mjse]/ u|Km dtia hhtik^pei gcami »fki ^PM|^t for^petfiilness in 
sleep. 

But it was hours before sleep yi^ited my ejelids. From tbe spot 
<m which I w^ Ijmgt a broad sheet of flsjpae could still be seen, 
miles find miles im width; the heavens, in that direction, were so 
brilliantly lit %i^, that they resembled a se^ of molten gold. In the 
we^it, s^ wall of impenetrable darkness i^peared to be thrown up, ,«.s 
ttm spectator suddenly turned fccKm yiewing the conflagi:a,tion i^ t^e 
opposite direction. 

Tbe subdued^yet deep roar of the element coqld still be ploinJLy 
heard, as it sped on with the wings of lightning across the prairie ; 
while, in the valleys far below, the flames were flashing and leaping 
among the dry cedars, and shooting and circling about in manner 
closely resembling the most beautiful fireworks. 

Daylight, next morning, disclosed a melancholy scene of desolation 
and destruction. North, south and east, as far as the eye could 
reach, the rough and broken country was blackened by the fire, and 
the removal of the earth's shaggy covering of cedars and tall grass, 
laid bare, in awful distinctness, the ghastly chasms and rents in the 
steep hill-side before us. Afar off, in the distance, a dense black 
smoke was seen rising, denoting that the course of devastation was 
still onward, and that the fire was still ranging over thousands of 
acres. 

Xhe next day we travelled on as far from the scene of desolation. 
The -day was clear axid hot; the night now c«^e on dark and cloudy. 
Midnight found us in the very thickest of our troubles. Our wagon 
w^ inured, our spirits broken ; yet, thirsty and hungry as I was, I 
fell .f^eep, ftnd never woke till morning. To resume our journey 

o 
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was impogaible, and therefore we retcacied oor steps from the wiIde^ 
nesa to the point of ciTilisation. 

The Mississippi river is a grand volume of wat«r, and well worth; 
the tntTeller's contemplation. It ia a vast river, presenting great 
variety of feature ; it is often flat for a great number of miles, and 
again as of^n presents beautiful scenery ; in some places the trees 
grow down to the very ei^ of the water, and the timber surronncls 
it on either side for several hundred miles. Thickets of cane are 
seen in one place, forests of American pine in another, while a large 
portion of this great vmter-way is fuJl of intense interest, from the 
number and varied of birds' nests which exist on every side. 



The dreary and pestilential solitudes, untrodden, save by the foot 
of the Indian ; the absence of all living objects, save the huge alii' 
gators, which float past, apparently asleep, upon the drift wood, and 
an occasional vulture, attracfed hy its impure prey, on the surface of 
the water ; the trees, with a long and hideous drapery of pendent 
moss, fluttering in the wind ; and die giant river, rolling onward the 
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vast volume of its dark and turbulent waters through the wilderness ; 
form the features <^ one of the most dismal and impressiYe land- 
scapes upon which the eye of man ever rested. 

The prevailing character of the Mississippi is that of solemn 
gloom. I have trodden the passes of the Alps and Appenines, yet 
never felt how awful a thii^ is nature till I was borne on the waters 
of this river, through regions desolate and uninhabitable. Day after 
day, and night after night, we continued ^ving right downward to 
the south, our vessel like some huge demon of the wilderness, bear- 
ing fire in her bosom, and mocking the clouds with her smoke. The 
alligators looked comical, as they woke up close to our paddles. 

The navigation of the Mississippi is, in some respects, dangerous, 
arising from what are called planters and sawyers. They are fallen 
trees, which, in their course along the river, have been caught in the 
mud at one end, while the other presents a sharp point. On these 
a ship sometimes get snagged, as it is called ; and, on one occasion, 
a steam-boat, full of passengers, was caught, and, before relief could 
be obtained, went to the bottom. 

One of the most striking circumstances connected with this river 
voyage is the rapid changes of climate. Barely ten days had elapsed 
from the time I launched niyself on its waters, from- among moun- 
tains and plains covered with snow, before I found myself in the 
region of sugar*canes. The progress of the tr^sition was remark- 
able : during the first two or three days of the voyage nothing like a 
blossom or a green leaf was to be seen ; on the third, slight signs 
of vegetation were visible on the largest trees, these gradually became 
more general as we approadied, but after passii^ lat 35<^, all nature 
became alive. The trees which grew on any little eminence, or 
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wbioh 4i(l not ^ring iBmecliately from the Bwaiiip, ■««« oofered 
wnh foliage; aad, at our wooding times, wbett I nmbled tlinwgli the 
woods, I discovered handreda of globi^ aats'-^eeta petidwt from 
tfa« 'braudtiee of trees ; there were a thobsand ^rUbs akeady bant- 
ing into floTrer. On reaching the lower r^ions of the Missieeii^. 
all was brigfatoees and vepdnre : sonnnor lud began, and the lieat 
WHS intense. 



Shortly after entering Louisiana, the whole wilderness of the 
riror disappears, the banks are all cultivated, and nothing was to be 
seen but plantations of sugar, cotton and rice, with the hcmses of 
their owners 4nd the little adjoining hamlets Inhabited by their 
slaves; here and there were orchards of omnge trees, bilt these 
occurred too seldom to have much influence on ■&ie landscape, while 
one of the most fltWIcing fhiits was the gigantic plum. 

The 'Mississif^i brooks no rival, and it has found none. No river 
in-the world drains so lai^e a portion of the earth's surface : it is 
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the ^v€U«r of five tlvnuftnd Bulearrrntore tlum two-tiiirds of the 
diunetor of tbp globe. Tfae imi^mation uka " Whence oome ita 
w&ten, mi wtuther tend they?" They oome fram the dietuat 
regions of a v*Bt <»^t4ne^t, nbem the. foot of cin^Bed num h&a 



never yet been planted; they How into an ocean yet vaster, the 
whole body of which ocknowtedgea tbeir influence. " Through what 
varieties of changes have they passed ? On what scenes of lovely 
and sublime magnificence have they gazed 7 " In short, when the 
traveller has asked and answered these questions, and a thousand 
others, it will be lime enough to consider those questions, which it 
will take ages to resolve. 

The vegetation of this great river is very wonderful, as it em- 
braces the bot&ny of many climes; but some of them are very 
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curious. Among Uiese are the ckeiroitemon, or hard plant, which 
form large woods ; to this ma; be added various specimeaB of lupines, 
the prickly pear, the cow tree, the caoutchouc tree, the milk tree, 
and vanilla plant abound ; TariouB epedes of mimosa, the maize 
plant, mauioe and banana. 
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-f UST two hundred and ninety yeara ago, a. child was 
j" born of no common character, and who, although 
k he seemed destined t« do much in the world, was, 
41 from his early death, able to do little more than 
)/ show the universahty of his genius. I Eim anxious 
to give my young friends an account of this young 
', not with a view to excite their minds to make prodigies of 
ea, hut to show what may he done by application, industry 
Mid peiseTerance j for be sure of thir, that, independent of that 
vague quality called genius, which some are said to be horn with, 
rery little can be accomplished by lihe individual Mcopt through 
application and industry. Bear this in mind, my young readers I 
The person tfl whom I alln^, was called the admirable OTtchton, 
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and 90 regularly has his fame been handed down from age t« age, 
thai even now, when we want to esprees the idea of a universal 
genius, we style the character an Admirable Crichton ; bat we mast 
bear in mind that two hundred and ninety years ago it required far 
less powers of mind to obtain an eminence over the learning of an 
age than it does at present, yet the histoty of this young nun shows 
what ma; be accomplished by the untiring and ardent mind. 
There is in Hampton Court a portnit of Crichton, and his per 



sonal qualifioations are engaging. He &^peaia of a AbA com- 
plexion, somewhat sharp features, an intelligent eye and a compact 
forehead. His figure corresponded with hia &ce, and he poseeaaed 
great agility fmd also great strength as well as a noble aad generous 
and brare spirits-qualities more estinmUe to old Peter Parley than 
those wbioh appear more shining. 

Jamea Criditon was bom at Elioch Castle, in a little iaixod on 
the lake of Cheui, in Perthshire, in die year 1560. His father was 
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Loitl Adimtal af Scotland. Hie mother, a Stuart, waa deeceoded 
from Bobort, Duke oC Albatij^, the uack of James I. When very 
yoiu^, he 8Tui>xed babd at the aniveraity of St. AiidrewB, his 
masters being Bxitherford and Boohanan — ^Ihe latter one of the most 
renowned men of bis time. 

Criohton was only twelve years old when he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and at fourteen he became Master of Arts, with 
distinguished honour. These early titles did not, however, spoil him 
for further exertion, aa they do many young men of our universities 
in the present day ; they rather quickened his zeal, as they ought 
always to do, and we soon after found him perfecting himself iu the 
various branches of abstruse learning, and gaining the knowledge 
of eUvm different languages. The custom wa3 then, as it is now, to 
send young men of fortune or promise abrocd, that, together with a 
general enkigement of the mind they might obtain useful informa- 
tion, lor the service of their country and friends on their return. 

Endowed mi3tk talents which he had hitherto squandered or abused, 
the clever and handsome Crichton made his way to Pari3, renowned 
at that period both for learning and gaiety ; and very soon, according 
to the prevailing fashion of the land, he had chfdlenges placarded 
about in various parts of the city, inviting all such as were well 
versed in any science to dispute with him in the college of Navarre, 
either in piose or verse, on an appointed day. But what provoked 
the envy and hatred of the French students waa, that this young 
candidate for honours, instead of giving himself up to study m the 
meantime, did little to all appearance but amuse himself. He tilted, 
liAwkedi rode, played at tennis and cards, and performed vocdl and 
instrumental muaie. Yet, when his triAl. of skill came on, he met 
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with such complete success against all opponents, that the president 
of the college, mth four professors, rising, admowledging the won* 
derful extent of his powers, presented him with a diamond ring and 
a purse of gold, the spectators joining in loud applause and styling 
the young and splendid wrangler the Admlrahle Orichton. 

After gathering these laurels, instead of yielding to languor, the 
natural result of great excitement and toil, he went on the day fol- 
lowing this great feat to the Louvre, where, before' the court and a 
number of ladies, he carried away the ring at tilting fifteen times 
successively. 

Having astonished the French for two years, the youth tcavdled 
to Rome, the grand focus of science, learning and art. Anxious to 
prove to the Romans his talents and genius, he dispersed about the 
city the following challenge : — **^ I, James Crichton, a Soot, will 
answer extempore to all questions on any subject that may bd pro- 
posed ;'' — and his admirers declared that, although dJBsailed by envy 
and malice, he acquitted himself before the Pope and cardinals in a 
way which fully answered to his bold pretensions. 

After this, Orichton went to Venice and appeared before the Doge 
and senate with the same success ; after this, he went to Padua, and 
he maintained a dispute against the doctors and professors of that 
city for six hours without resting ; in his discourse, he pointed out 
the errors of Aristotle and the scholastic philosophy. After this, to 
convince some carpets at his talent that it was by no means super- 
ficial, hd disputed again for six whole days with the most complete 
success. 

This young man now burned to enter lists of a di&rent kind, attd, 
leaving oratory for a time, handled with equal grace end effect an- 
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other weapon more eloquent than words. There was then in Italy 
i savaga and detennined duelist, who knew iaa own skill, and, in 
the baibaronB spirit of the age, had receired bom the Duke at Han- 



tua a protection or licence for following the dreadAil trade. Cncfat«n 
being informed of the duke's regret on the occasion, end of the 
murder of three persons in cold blood by the practised fencer, at 
once offered to fight him for a large sum — a proposal relnotantly 
acceded to by the duke, who valued Crichton highly and dreaded the 
ffloouuter. 

The day, howev«;, at length anivbd; and, in &e sight t^ an 
assembled multitude^ the elegant and' ekitful' youth showed perfection 
in bis art, content with parrying eni defendmg, ^ his eoMged 
antagonist, tired with repeated and ineffectual thrusts, begim to give 
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bim an advaatage, wbicli Cricbton seoa^eid bj dispatdiing lorn witb 
throe rapid wounds tkrtmgli the badj< To ^rowR the glory of the 
day, he divided the pri^ of victotiy between the \i»dQWQ of those 
whom the man of blood had slaughtered. 

Struck with the varied and great abilities of Crichton, the duke 
fixed upon him as tu|or to hia son — a wild and worthless young 
man ; the charge of whom was, however, so flattering to Crichton, 
that, to please the court, be immediately wrote a most amusing 
comedy, in which he himself acted fifteen different characters with 
great truth and animation. But, a3 is often the case, connection 
with the bad leads to the destruction of the good— from being the 
principal actor in a comedy Crichton was soon about to be the chief 
one in a tragedy. He was at this time only in his twenty-second 
year, when one night, walking along the streets of Mantua and 
playing on his guitar, he was attacked by six persons in masks. 
They were soon obliged to quit their ground, and, owing to his skill 
and self-possession, he found himself left with only one of the 
attacking party — ^the leader, whose sword had been struck out of his 
hiwd, and whoi^ t^jmg o^ i^ ms^k, cdsc^osf^ tl]\^ ^iii^tenanee of his 
friend Qfx^ pupil, the son of the duke, Tl^ n^b^e Cp^ton, afieete4 
at t^Q aiglet, instantly fell upon hi^ ki^g;, took hk <^wn sword by 
the point, and aS^x^ it l;o the pp^ce, wbQ imiQ^di^tely stubbed bim 
with it through the begirt. 

All that public lamentation could do, testified the general griei 
at such a loss ;«-^the court of Mantsuc^ went into mottming for him, 
mi hi9 va^imvj was held in the bigbeat e^tiinatioii fev many yeavs 
in Mantua, His ^bAracter ought to b^ atufU^d by the young r^N^der. 
Th^y may b9 aaawrod, bom inatan^^a of tJm km4i mi ffom aome 
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around them in early life, that with a desire to excel ia their re- 
spectiTe callingB, and with application and industry, they may sur- 
monnt difficulties which once appeared beyond their thought of 
attempting, and arrive at an honourable end unapolted fame. 

Let this fact be well impreaeed upon my young friends — that 
although all men are not bora mth extraordinary powera of mind, 
jet it does not follow that most persons may not, if they please, 
become eminent Of the great list of men distinguiehed in the 
world, by far the largest and the most useful number will be found 
to be those who by patience and perseverance follow humbly in the 
mke of knowledge, and who by an earnest and indeiatdgable spirit 
force her to unburden her vast stores for their own advantttge and 
that of the world. 
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JOHK. 

MEAN to be a soldier 

With uniform quite new ! 
I wish they'd let me have a drum, 

And be a captain, too ! 
I would go amid the battle. 

With my broad-sword in my hand. 
And hear the cannon's rattle, 

And music all so grand ! *' 

HOTHBB. 

" My son ! my son ! what if that sword 

Should strike some noble heart, 
And bid some loving fiither 

From his little ones depart ? 
What comfort would your waving plumes 

And brilliant dress bestow, 
When thinking upon widows' tears 

And orphans' crie^ of woe ? " 
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WtUJAM. 

" I mean to be a miglity king, 

And mle each rising state ; 
And hold my levees once a week 

For all the gay and great ! 
1*11 have a palace $ and for this 

I'n make my subjects pay ; 
And, what is more, and better, too. 

Hare all things my own way ! " 



HOTHEB. 

** My son, my son, the cares of state 

Are thorns npon the breast ; 
And Qneen Victoria, at times. 

Has thoughts that break her rest. 
To good men, pride and pomp i^ipear 

As trxfling as the dust, — 
GThey know how little they are worth. 

How fiuthless is their trust ! " 

ELIZABBTH. 

'' I mean to be a cottage girl. 

And sit behind a rill. 
And, mom and eve, my pitcher, there, 

With purest water fill! 
I'll train a lorely woodbine 

Around my cottage door. 
And welcome to my winter hearth 

The wretched and the poor ! ** 
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moTVfs^. 



" Elizabeth, & hnxnihlei xaiad 

'Tis beftutiM to see ; 
And you shall never hear a word 

To check that mind from me. 
But ah, remember pride maj dwiell 

Beneath the Tvioodhine shades 
And discontent, a anllen guest, 

The cotti^ heart inTade ! ** 

OABOLINB. 

" I wUl be gay and courtly, 

And dance away the hours ! 
Music, and sport, and joy shall dwell 

Beneath my fairy bowersi 
No heart shaU ache with sadness 

Withm my laughing hall, 
But the not-e of Iotc and gladness 

Re-echo to my call ! " 

MOTHEB. 

" Oh, children, sad it makes my heart 
To hear your playful strain ; , 
I cannot bear toqhill your heart 
' With images of pain ; 
Yet, humbly take what Q^od bestows. 

And, like hi^ own {iguor flowers. 

Look up, in ^sunshine, with (i.smile, 

And gently , bend iii.^owess ! " 

W. Mabtin. 



WIEIiO HB ffiil(BWiVH3HIlIlPT= 



EST and Edmund, vho were cousina, both went 
the same school ; they played together, slept 
jether, and loved each other very dearly. 
But, alae, there is, at times, something in the 
art besides love, and, unless great waf«h is kept, 
uvil will breed there, and envy, hatred and malice 
will Boon turn love oat of doors. 

Emest and Edmund were Ibnd of the sea and of a sailor's life. 
The; had read about our naval heroes; and they thought they 
should li^e to brave the dangers of the deep. A storm at sea was 
a grand sight, they thought; and tbe perils of a sbip^neck seemed 
to (hem almost tempting., 



pi^YIKa SAILOHS; 



Bd, 

v&ves were numing monstains lugh. 
However, you sboll hetr what the VKBb boys said on the salject. 

Ernest often said, " I Uiink I ebotild Ska to go through ditnger ; 
it would nul^e a man of ms t I should Iftd to drift among ro<As 
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and mmAs ; be oast away upon a desolate shore ; Kve upon shell-fish, 
aad fight mdi savages. I don^t like a tame life, not I ; I am de* 
tennined to go to sea» aad will be as bmve a man as any I ever 
read of I " 

" That is just what I shotdd lilfie ! " replied Edmund, *' and, to 
make oorsetves good saitois, we will each of us build a ship, {umI see 
which can build the best ! " 

** Agreed ! " said Ernest ; " it is now a month to our birthday--- 
for we wore both bom on the same dtfy» you know ;— ^ou shall build 
your ship and I will build miiie, and on that iaey we will have a ship- 
launch, and the best-made ship shall have a prize ! " 

So the boys both made up theit minds to build a ship each ; they 
were to do it entirely by themselves, and neither was to see each 
other's ship till, it was 'finished. 

Ernest went to work the same evening. He procured a fine 
block of soft wood from the carpent^'s, and squared it otit fer a 
hull ; and, before ni^t was over, he had cut out the greater part 
of the keel. Edmund, who was not so aardent a character as 
Emesty contented himself with making a drawing of his frigate 
upon paper, at which Ernest laughed, saying, he would not make 
a ship that way. But the next day Edmund got his wood from the 
carpenter; and both the boys set to work in secret. 

Ernest proceeded with great haste, and had shaped his hull, and 
scooped out his holds, amd laid his decks, before Edmund had cut 
his heal out. At the end of a week he had got his masts in, and 
began the rigging. In another week he had rigged her from stem 
to stem; and, when he had made her almost complete, as he thought, 
he asked Edmimd how he got on. 
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Edmimd replied that be bad only jnst fbiished bis bull, and tbat 
he was busy in making little blocks for the rigging ; tbat the reason 
he bad not got on any faster was bis wishing to do the cat-bead, 
wheel, rudder and figure-head, before he began upon the masts. 

" But you are not going to put a lot of carved work about your 
frigate, and to make her so grand as that?" enquired Ernest, who 
began to think that he had gone on too fast, and that he had, in 
fact, been too much in a hurry from the beginning. 

" O yes ! " replied Edmuiid ; " I shall make a tight little craft of 
her ; and I am sure you will like her ! '* 

** Indeed I shall not," thought Ernest to himself, " if she should 
be better than mine! '* but he said nothing; and Edmund continued, 
" But we had better say nothing about them till they are finished ; 
and then our mothers shall decide which is the best." 

Ernest saw tbat Edmund's would be the best, and he regretted 
much tbat be bad not taken more time to consider of his plan. He, 
however, went on with bis work, but was much mortified, from time 
to time, as he noticed the nice little contrivances of his friend for 
various parts of the vessel— such as the cabouse, vrindlass, buoys, 
and anchors. Not having the ingenuity of bis rival, he at last began 
to despair of accomplishing bis task with satisfaction to himself, and 
wished he had not undertaken it. He made several vain attempts 
at improvement, but at last threw away his boat in despair. 

In a truly moody state of mind, be now began to envy the success 
of his cousin ; he brooded and sulked, became peevish and cross ; 
he shunned Edmund everywhere, and, as the time drew near for the 
production of the ships, grew more and more unhappy. At last, he 
saw Edmund going to his little workshop in the garden, and, in a 
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spitefol curiosity, followed bim. Through a chink in the boards he 
saw the result of the little feUow^s labours — a very beautiful model 
of a frigate, with men, cannons, anchors, flags, and all complete. 

His heart burned within him ; his little head ached, and he flew 
from the spot with tears in his eyes. At first grief, then jealousy, 
then rage took possession of his heart ; envy, hatred and malice fol- 
lowed quickly — ^more dreadful, far, than the wild and rocky coasts, 
cmel savages, or stormy seas that Ernest was so anxious to brave as 
a sailor. 

£mest went to bed, but he could not sleep ; he turned from side 
side — the guns and flags floated before his eyes as images, the tiim 
little frigate stood before him like a ghost, and haunted him through 
the night. He thought of the blame he should sustain, of the praise 
that would be bestowed on his rival, and how he should meet the 
coming birthday, vnth nothing to show but his ill-formed, half- 
finished production. He rose betimes in the morning, walked out 
by himself, pouted, fretted, fumed; at last he came to the fatal 
workshop, and could not resist the temptation of taking another 
peep at his young friend's work. There she rested in her cradle, 
with flags flying, all complete and ready! A kind of madness 
seemed for a moment to take hold of him ; he contrived to open 
the window, squeezed himself into the little shed, and, with one 
blow, smashed the frigate. 

He stood for a moment to look upon the ruin he had made — 
Masts, yards, ropes, were broken and entangled, the flags struck, 
and the whole one mass of confusion ! The wicked boy retreated, 
with an exulting look, and slily crept upstairs to his bedroom, and, 
throwing himself on his bed, tried in vain to sleep. 
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He expected, next da^, to hear Edmund compkin of his disaster, 
and to have seen him distressed asd seeping. But do ; he was as 
cheerful as usual ; be played at ball with him, cmd, as a proof of 
his goodnature, made Ernest a present of some verj fine cherries. 

Alas, these cherriee vere like coak of fire on his head ; he oonld 
scarcely swallow them, when he thouf^t of what he had been guilty 
of, and he would have given everything he bed in the woiid to have 
been able to nndo what he had done. 

A conviction of having done wrong is the first Step towards re- 
pentance ; and Ernest sereral times felt as if he coiild have rushed 
to his friend and confessed his wiokednees, bat he was so asfaamed of 
himself, that he hesitated, and, while he hesitated, time fiew — the 
opportimitj was lost. 



The day of trial arrived. Edmund appeared in the roomaig, and 
was seen coming to the hall with his ship in his hand, as perfect as 
if die had received no injury. His look was open ; his eyes ware 
bright ; and the flags of his tittle ship fluttered in the wind as he 
walked along, and seemed to laugh at Ernest But he no longer 
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felt envy, or malice, or bate ; the poor child wan iuM of grief, and 
burst into tears ; but he rallied, after awhOe, and went to his own 
room, biought out his sorry production, ba]f«fiidshed as it was, and 
followed his young friend into the hall. 

Tbere stood the judgeift—- the mothers of the boys-^-wslh several of 
their youthful playmates. There was the beautiiU frigate. And 
every one was ftill <tf admiration. Etttest just reached the place at 
which his mother stood, placed his ship on the table, hufsft into tears 
and threw himself into his mother^ anns. 

'* Oh, mother, mother, I am a very naughty boy ! " said he^ m 
bitter accents. 

"Never mind, my child," she replied, ''do not be distressed; 
every one is not the same in mechanical ingenuity. Edmund has 
produced the finest vessel, but you ought not to love him the less." 

" 0, but I have loved him the less ! " replied the boy; '* I have 
been very wicked ! it was I who destroyed his masts and sails, the 
day before yesterday ! *' 

Every one started with astonishment His mother said, " What 
do you mean ? " But the poor child was so overcome by his feelings 
he could say no more, except, *' I did it ! I did it ! " 

" The ship is yours ! the ship is yours ! " cried Edmund, rushing 
to him. " Do not cry ! I saw you do it ! 1 knew it was you, but 
I knew you would be sorry ! I soon put her right again ! Do not 
ciy ! " and the generous boy took his little friend by the hand and 
kissed him. 

The joy that Ernest felt at having relieved his mind, by the con- 
fession of his &ult, was fieur greater than any he would have ex- 
penanced in being the winner of the prize. He felt it to be so, and 
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as, a few minntee before, he wept for grief Bud ahiiime, he now vept 
in verj' gUdness. 

When m; jronug MeudB read of the dangers of the sea and of 
shipwreck, and think of the enduiance and bravery of those who go 
through many penis, let them re&ect that, our moral life has its 
shoals, rocks and qmcksands, and that* to. steer through these, it 
requires equal courage, fimineBs and skill. But, if we make our 
pole-star honmtr, and our compass tmA, we need not be afiraid of 
an; of the evils that beset ub in the dangeiOus and uncertain voTtge 
of life. 



TOmiE lEAILff- 



H! hurrah! hmriLh! There they go; — 

mg out from school like bees from a. hive ; 

fiJl of joy, ripe for play— mMbles, tops, 

t, hnnt-the-stog. Young Lockrrood is out 

with his brother Fred., and there go the 

joturutts and the Harts, cum mvltit oUm. 

They ore not all 6£F for Bport, however, of the play and romping 

kind ; there are some of the boys of old Mr. Feun's school — >and a 

good' old schoolmaster he was as ever tickled a bt^ in the r^ht 

place, when be deserved it, or gave him a pat on the bead and a bind 

word. And he was foil of kind words and rewards, for it was hia 

opinion thitt boys could be better managed with soft words than 
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h£rd blows; he knew, liowever, that b. little Stick somelimeB did 
good. It was a little stick Mr. Fenn used, and very little of it 
came in for tbe boys' share. 



The boys soon sepsnited themselfes into vanous parties : — some 
w^t off to fiy a kite, some distributed themselves into the field to 
play ehoket, others w^e for prisoner's -base and bunt-tbe^tag, wbile 
a very large party got a boat on the river and went out for a water- 
party, of whidt w« shall hear anon. 

There iveie, however, two boys of the school that I must give a 
partioulalr atJoouM of, as ibey proceeded apart fmm the other ttoja 
and took a cowse eiUirely to ^mselves. The; were both boys of 
what is called a rovmg dispoeituin ; th^ did net oare either for tops 
or macbles, la hoo^, or kites, «r bdwUng, or any of the other sports 
in& which boys generally aaraee tbemaelvea ; they were fonder ot 
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ramblofl end adventures, of eturfng iocidentB, of «aoptts bj flood 
and liold; aod deu'ly lored to look after tho wikt aoimalB of ths 
voods, to kiu>ck down squirrels, to uare rabbits, to bunt rats, to shy 
It cats and to kill birds. 



The namee of these 7oimg gendemea were Michael and Bernard ; 
the former a lad of thiit«en and the latter a lad of twelre yews (Ai. 
They were by no means what are called dever boys at eduxA i 
Michael found it very difBcult to lesm anytUng at all, and Bernard 
had never been able to get heyottd reductim, in anthmetic, ibr the 
Ufe of fadm ; but Michael oould leap orer a fire-barred gate, and 
Bernard ecmld climb the Inghest tr«e in the pari^, and tlte old oak 
tree in iIm Fmi ITalk was a oontbraal feM to Mm; and bis greatest 
of all possible delights was to sway hims^ to and fro on its mighty 
Wtches, and to rook himself to slumber in the November's blast. 
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The two boys started off silently together ; they were seen whis- 
pering, as they went down the stireet and stealing away irom the other 
boys as quickly as possible. When they got out of the town, Michael 
led the way to a craggy spot, a little out of the road, and, with a 
fi9U^ beaming with delight, began to scratch in the earth like a 
terrier dog, till he, at last, found a long, narrow parcel, wrapped up 
in a piece of old sacking. He opened it, and discoTered a gun and 
a flask of powder and shot. 

" There! " said he, to Bernard, " I thought I would surprise you ! 
there 's a pop-gun for you ! 1 told you I had such a pop-gun as you 
never saw ! Here 's plenty of powder and shot, too ! I warrant we 
shall have plenty of sport before we come home ! Can you fire off a 
gun, Bemey ? *' 

" O dear no,'* said Bernard, '* not I ; I never had a gun in my hand." 

** Here, take one now," replied Michael, '* and I will soon show 
you the way to do it. There, you see this lock, it goes back so ; if 
I pull it further back, it is said to be on the half-cock ; if I put it a 
nick forward, it is on the full-cock ; then, if I pull the trigger so, it 
goes off bang ! " 

And bang it went, sure enough. Bernard was so frightened^ that 
he dropped on his knees, and, looking up, expected to find his com- 
panion ddad or hurt; but he seemed quite well, and called out, 
" Th^re, don't you see how easy it is I" 

'' But does it not hurt you when it goes off?" asked Bernard. 

*' Not a bit When I first used to fir6 it off, it made my shoulder 
ache a good deal, but it never aohe^ now ; I like to feel the bang of 
it, it makes me &el quite uiee ; I don't know what it iis, but I do 
like it so!" 
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■ * But where did you get the gnn ? Is it your father's ? Why, if 
my father knew I hfd a gun, he would he. frightened out of his wits ; 
he would not let me have a little camion, for fear, as he said, that I 
should blow my head off! " 

'* Stuff and nonsense ! " exclaimed the other; "just as if there was 
any art in firing a gun off; anybody may do it; all that you have 
got to take care of is to run your charge well home, never to let your 
gun be on the full-cock, except just as you are about to fire it, and 
always to draw your charge before you put your gun away ! " 

" But you did not draw your charge when you put the gun up, did 
you, Mick ? " 

" Why, no, because it was not in the house, you know ; if it had 
been put up in the house, or anywhere handy, of course I should. 
But now I *11 show you how to load a gun, and then how to fire it 
off, and then how to shoot a rabbit. I '11 show you how to be a 
sportsman ! won't I ! " 

Michael now began the operation of loading his gun, which he 
essayed to do with a vast deal of consequence and self-imjportance. 
" Look at me ! " said he, with a dictatorial air ; ** first, you see, I put 
in this stick and wipe my barrel clean out ; then I put in this pow- 
der — there is just as much in this part of the flask as will do for a 
charge ; — -then I put in this piece of round cut card, and ram it 
down well ; then I put in the shot — ^this part of the flask holds just 
enough for a charge ; — then I put another piece of paper over it, and 
then I ram it all down with my ramrod, thus ;-— and now the gun is 
loaded! 

**Now, look at me ! I put this little copper cap on this nipple, 
then I draw back the trigger, and I am ready for a shot I Look 
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out, and I'll bring down the first thing tbat comes in my way! 
Now, yon follow dose behind ! Look among the btsfaes ; if you see 
ia bird, or a rabfaitv or a rat, or anj^hing^ let me know ; bat I dare 
say I shall see it first I" 

So the two boys moved slowly and cantiousty along bende an over, 
hanging hec^e of qnichset end maple. Michael had Ms gun ready 
£or his shoulder, and Bernard began to be greatly interested in the 
sport. Michael, at last, stopped suddenly, and, before Bernard could 
see what be stopped for, bang went the gun and Miehael was over 
the hedge into the next field ; he had shot a starling. 




Bernard followed quickly to the ispot, and Aexe lay a little bkd» of 
most etegant plumage, fluttering in the greatest agony. It had been 
shot through the back, but seemed far from mortally wounded ; it 
attempted to fly when Michael. trieid to pick it up, and fluttered 
along tbe ground for some paces; then it stoj^ed, panted, all its 
feathers and wings were in a tremour of pain, its eyes quivered ; its 
fall, dark eye looked languishingly towards the dear, blue sky, which 
it could esgoy no more; its little thin voice uttered a shrill ciy, while 
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the blood kept ooziiig oat firom ils body, and qpnukled on eaeb nde 
as it flattered in its pain. Miduiel tried again to eatch, it, but it 
eluded his gnmp ; lie again followed, mth no better sueeess, till, at 
last, bo lost all patience, and, taJdng the biitt*end of his gon, stnick 
the wounded bird a heavy blow; he then easily caught it in his hand. 
For a moment it was still, but it shortly opened its beak, unclosed 
one eye, which seemed to dart a glance of reproach to its murderer, 
and, with a faint struggle, expired. 

Bernard burst into tears. Michael put the bird in his pocket and 
went forward. Bernard was so blinded by grief, as to be unable to 
follow for a moment; and had taken his handkerchief out to wipe his 
eyes, when Michael cried, " What a milksop you are, crying about a 
bird! what a precious muff you make of yourself! " And, without 
farther observation, the unfeeling lad began to load his gun again, 
and, having so done, placed it on his shoulder, and drew quickly 
towards a thicket a short distance before him. 

The thicket was a very gloomy-looking piece of tangled trees, 
brushwood, furze and brier ; but the quick eye of Michael had fol- 
lowed a rabbit, and he went forward with an eagerness which none 
but a sportsouui feels ; his companion followed, trembling all over, 
through bushes and briars, stumbling over stumps ani rabbit holes ; 
they at last came to a little avenue, and the white tails of two or 
three rabbits werie seen bobbing among the fern. Michael stole 
onwards, with his gun levelled, till he came suddenly to a standstill : 
—a rabbit was just in the act of darting throug^i some palings — 
Michael £red. 

In a moment a loud yell was heard, of the most piercing kind— -a 
dread&d SfQream, or screechr— long, loud and prolonged; it never 
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ceased, but kept on to s most prodigious lengtii ; nobody could have 
thought a pig vould have bad breath enough for aucb a contiaoous 
play of tbe lungs. Jt was a young, porker Master Miohael had 
ticklad with small shot in the most fleshy part of bis person. He 



had shot at a rabbit and bit a pig. The little wretch still continued 
to make the welkin ring. It was a farmyard behind the palings; 
there was a couple of coraetacks with men on them, uid a wagon 
unloading, and fanner's servants and labourers about, Taiioualy em- 
ployed. When they beard die shrill outcry of master porker, with 
the report of the gun, every one left hit work to see what was tbe 
matter ; the pig ran off. with tbe old sow and fourteen other pigs, in 
the wildest manner, round tbe farmyard, frightening from tbeir 
propriety the ducks and geese, which, witli extended wings, flew to 
the water, the cocks and hens, which fluttered unte the bamtops, 
set the dog borhjng, the cows bwing, the turkeys gobbling, and the 
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peacocks screaming, while the peahens cried out, " come back ! come 
back ! " more lustily than they are usually wont to do. 

'* Come back ! come back ! '* said Michael ; ** I have killed a pig ! 
all the fiEurm vnll be after us ! you cut off one way and I another ! 
run for your life ! I shall go into Blunt's wood, round by Seckford 
Hall ; you go down by the clay pits ! run ! ** 

So the boys set off in opposite directions, and were out of sight ; 
across hedges, through fields, before the fieurmer's people could get 
out of the fiEU*myard. Seeing no one, they made but little search 
beyond the more immediate yioinily of the £u*m ; one man, however, 
went to look for the httle pig, which, at last, was quiet — for it was 
dead. 

Alter a run of some quarter-of-an-hour, variegated with several 
leaps over ditches and falls among briers, Michael reached the ap- 
pointed spot in the wood. So fiEur from being in the least frightened, 
he seemed to be quite refreshed by the adventure ; the humping of 
his heart, from the excitement, was a music quite delightful to him ; 
and, when he reflected upon the consternation in the farmyard, the 
squeaking of the pig, the cackling of the ducks, the hissing of the 
geese and the gobbling of the turkeys, he burst into a loud laugh, in 
the midst of which he saw Bernard coming with rather a woful 
countenance, for, in endeavouring to leap a ditch, he had fallen short 
and had been soused over head and ears, and was covered over with 
the green mantle of it — ^the duckweed — ^from head to heels. Michael 
now laughed more than ever. " Oh, what a pickle ; you have been 
into a ditch ! '* 

" Indeed I have ! " replied Bernard ; and my mouth and throat 
are full of the nasty, filthy, green ijtuff ;on the top of it ; my clothes 

I 
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will smdll of it for a mouth, I tun sure they will ; and I shall catch 
it, when I gat home, I am sure 1 shall ! " 

" StuffI jouVe only to say you have had an accident, and to make 
up a story ! 1 11 make up a stoiy for you befere you go home .' 1 'm 
the boy to make up a etory 1 If one won't do, 111 make up two! 
Shall I t«ll you what I did (sice, to get out of a mess ? " 

" You may, if you like ! " said Bernard. 



" Why, you must know that I wanted very mii^ to get some 
money to buy a beautiful little tonier— such a dog for a rat ae you 
never sitw! 0, he was such a dog; if you had seen him, with bis 
sharp eyes, teeth and claws, at a rat's hole, you would hare loved 
him so ! — he was to be had for half-a-sovereigu. So, what do you 
think I did ? Why, I went and sold my jacket ami waistcoat at tui 
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old clodies'-shop, and said a man had met me in the fields and stolen 

" And was you not found out? " 

" Not a bit. There was a man about the oonntiy who had done 
mch things ; and th« man tbst bought my clotheB vould not split, 
for fear of himself; bo I got my money." 

"And the dog?" 

" No— yea, I got him and paid far him, and took him home in a 
stnng, but in the morning he was gone, and I never saw him after ; 
but I soon got another jacket and waistcoat." 

"Well ! "■ replied Bernard, with evident aetonishment, " I would 
not have done Bucb a thing for all the world ! " 



" And the more fool you t But see ! what is that stealing along 
the hedge there ? it looks like a fox 1 letmeload! letmeload!" 
The boy here loaded his gon with great quickness, and held it at his 
ehaolder, ready &x[ a shot. 

"TiBn'tafoxI don't fiie ! it's a 

Bang went the gun. 
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** Ob ! murder ! murder 1 thieves ! murder ! murder ! " said the. 
voice of an old vroman, who bad been picking sticks up bebind tl^^e 
bedge. " Murder ! murder ! '* 

It was poor old Bettj Blowers, a good old creature, wbo. lived in 
a little cottage by tbe wood-side, and wbo supported becself by 
working in tbe fields, and by other kinds of labour. 

*' Yeu have shot an old woman ! *' said Bernard, in the greatest 
terror. •♦ Let us run ! " 

" No, don't run! if it 's an old woman, let's see what's the matter 
with her. I can't have hurt her much, for it's only No. 9, and was 
w^ll scattered. I've only peppered her ; I can't have killed her! " 
So saying, he strode over tbe bedge, where he found the poor old 
creature, lying in great pain. ** Ob ! you have killed me ! you have 
killed me ! I am a dead woman ! O dear ! dear ! " 

"Why, you can't be hurt, mother; it's only No. 2 shot! You 
had no business there, you know ; we sportsmen can't always tell 
who is bebind a hedge ! " 

" I'm a dead woman ! " replied old Betty, ** you have shot my leg 
off I " and here she put her band to her hip, and groaned in a ter- 
rible manner, 

" Get up! get up ! " said Michael; "it 's of no use to lie groaning 
there ! " " Let 's help her up ; " said Bernard ; " let 's get her into * 
her cottage, it's close by, and send for the doctor ! " 

»* I tell you, 'tis only half sham ; but still, let's ^t her into the 
cottage!" rejoined Michael. And so the lads managed, between 
them, by one taking bold pf her shoulders and the other of her feet, 
to carry her gently away. 

" What a light thing an old woman is ! " said Michael, laughing ; 
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I thought she would have been too much fbr us ; she is as light as a 
feathdr ! " 

And no reason, for poor old Betty could not bo expected to get 
veiy hi or heavy on fourpence a day for couch-picking, and half*a- 
qaartem loaf a week from the parish, which was all her allowance. 

The lads soon succeeded in getting her into her cottage; they laid 
her on the bed, staunched the blood as well as they could, and, tel- 
Ung her they would go for a doctor, left her. 

" What shall we do next?" said Michael, very deliberately loading 
his gun. 

" Go home! go home ! " replied Bernard; "don*t, pray, load your 
gun any more ! let us go home, pray do I *' 

" I tell you I won't, and that's enough ! I won't go home till I 
have had some sport I '* 

" Groodness knows we have had sport enough ! pray let me go ! " 

" Sport ! do you call this sport ? this is nothing but bad luck ! I 
won't let you go ; you must keep by me ! I will have some sport 
before I go home ; so come along I " 

So saying, Michael dashed again into the wood, Bernard reluc- 
tantly following him. Presently a magpie flew over their heads ; 
Michael levelled his gun and fired ; — ^but no luck, again, for no bird 
feU. 

*' Confound the gun ! '* said he ; '* J 'm sure the barrel is not 
straight, or something ; I can't hit what I want to hit, and hit what 
I don't want to hit ! " He reloaded his gun, and rammed down the 
charge with great force. " 1*11 warrant I won't make a mess next 
time!'^ 

Sq saying, he led the way through the wood,. Bernard timidly 
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following. But' the shades of evening were now caetiiig their Icmg 
shadows ; the days were growing short, it being the month of Sep- 
tember, and daylight elosed in somewhat soddaoly. " It is getting 
dark ; pray let ns go home ! " said Bernard, wiUi an impl<»iiig lo<d£. 
" Stay ! hush ! there he goes, stiealing along! do yon see him, 
there, under the buik? he is going to the bam of tbe fitnn-honse, 
there ! let me follow him ! stay where you are I " 



Micfaael was right at last. A sljolS fot waa proceeding at a 
stealthy pace towards a brmyard dose by, to which the cacklings at 
a hen no doubt invited him. Michael slowly fbllowed him ; he saw 
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him tain round liie side of some oloee p«liiigs tlitt separated the 
com-stacks from tke wxid, aiid, moni^ nimbly up, the boj reached 
tlie paling just as master tox ran close in under the coru-staoks. 



Mickaet fired. The fex etarted, and ran awajr in an opposite direc- 
tion ; ths shot went into the com-Btack; and, worBt of all, from the 
gnu being fired so cloee to it, tlie wadding. 

" Confound the gun ! " said the young Bportemui, with a stamp ; 
"I shall have no sport to day; yet I am determined not to go home 
tin I do ! '■ 

"What hays you got?" said Bernard, who came up quickly, as 
Boon as he heacd the report. 

"Nothing! nothing! no luck! but come, let's getaway &om this 
!mn, or the fium people may be out upon us ! " So they turned 
awsy again into the wood. They bad not, however, proceeded far 
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before Bernard, linking back, observed a faint stream of smoke aS' 
cending above the trees; in a few minutes a flame a^^ared; & 
wild outcry was heard from the farm — the^coxn-rick was on fire. . 

** Sport at last ! sport at last ! cried Michael, in the height of his 
joy ; " there's fun enough to last till next morning ! " 

** You have done it with your gun ! " 

*' I know it ! it was the wadding ! I set fire to some thatch on a 
stable, the other day ! there will be fine fun before it is over ! " 

And sure enough there was. Presently a loud bell was heard to 
ring; then shoutings for pails and buckets; then the clanging of the 
pump, the squeaking of the well-wheel, the plunging of buckets into 
the duck-pond ; then labourers from all quarters ; then policemen 
flying about as slowly as it was possible to move ; then a shouting, 
while the flames were spreading on every side, especially towards 
the side where the farm-house stood; things moving out of the 
windows, horses out of the stables ; oxen bellowing, sheep bleating, 
pigs squeaking, ducks quacking, and, lastly, the engines of the 
nearest town driving up furiously, without their hose, and their 
pumps in so bad a state of repair, that they would not work. 

Michael and Bernard, having thus set fire to a fEirm-house, thought 
it best to run away by the light of it, and dashed down the nearest 
lane towards home ; they were, however, soon met by a posse of 
people, with a policeman at their head, who immediately, seeing the 
]ads running away, took them into custody on suspicion, and walked 
oS with them to the cage ; here they lay in the cold all night 
in woful plight. When the morning arrived, they were brought 
out from their dungeon, and taken before the magistrates at the town 
hall. Evidence was soon brought against them ; a ^reat deal wa^ 
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8wom to that was true, and a great deal more that was not true, but 
in the end the lads were fairly saddled with the slaughter of a young 
porker, the half-killing an old woman, and the destruction of a farm- 
house* 

These were, indeed, crimes of great magnitude, and were not let 
off without punishment. The act of parliament for shooting and 
wantonly maiming was brought against them, and, under its penal- 
ties, Master Michael was well-whipped by a cat-o'-nine-tails and im- 
prisoned for six months, while Master Bernard came in for the im- 
prisonment, without the whipping. 

The object of this tale is to show my young readers the danger 
and folly of young people having fire-arms in their possession. 
There is never a day passes, but we read of accidents occasioned 
by their improper use. How many have killed their sisters or 
brothers, by pointing guns at them, thinking they were not loaded? 
How many have blown off their hands and heads, by the bursting of 
their guns? Not a few. It was only the other day that Peter 
Parley read an account of a son killing his own mother by acci- 
dentally letting off a gun. Therefore, my young friends, never play 
with fire-arms ; never go popping about the fields after poor little 
birds, to kill, and maim, and mangle them, oa perhaps, by the 
practice of this cruelty, you may manage to mangle or to kill 
yourselves* 



XJUiu uu ijuu iUff u r 



N he yraa about eight years old, George Thorp, 

mgb he went to school, had a good deal of time 

play aod atnusetnout He used to walk in the 

Ids and woods ; and nothing pleased him so much 

the birds. He would- often pause in his walH 

and look at them for hours, as they were busy in 

smoothing their feathers, aportdng among the trees, singing their 

songs or buildii^ their nests. 

There were two birds that particularly attracted his attention. 
These were a pair of chaffinches that h%i bnilt their nests in the 
hollow trunk of a tree, in the edge of the forest He loved the notes 
of these birds, for tfaey were soft and gentle ; and, though they nude 
him sad, they yet gave him pleasure. 

He paid fr^uentvisits to their nests ; and one day he ascended 
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the tree and peeped into the hole where the young ones lay. There 
were fiye of them, and they opened their little months as if they 
eq)ected he would give them something to eat. They were very 
pretty, and George had a great desire to cany them home ; but the 
old birds came round and pleaded so sadly for their little ones, that 
the little boy went away and left them in their nest. 
The next day he told his story to one of his companions. He 




laughed at the scruples of George, and told him he had often taken 
young birds from their nests, and that there was no harm in it. 
This had an. effect upon the mind of George, as bad counsel gene- 
nUy has upon everybody. It changed his feelings of pity and com- 
miseration and love, and he determined to pay a visit to the woods 
the next day and get the young chaffinches for himself. 

The next day was Sunday. George's mother dressed him nicely 
for church, gave him a new prayer-book in his hand— a nice frill was 
roimd his nec^. He went off to church» and, on purpose to say 
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that he had been there, he went directly to his seat in the gallery ; 
but, soon after the miniBter came in, diurisg the singing, he stole 
quietly out, and quickly found his way into the woods, where the 
young birds were. He climbed up the tree ; there were the little 
birds, almost fledged; they opened their mouths when they saw 
him, but George put his hand into the hole and tocdi out the birds, 
jiest and all. The old birds were close by, and made a great chirping, 
as George knelt upon the ground, admiring the little captives. The 
mother came quite near, and, shrieking as if her little heart would 
break, seemed to pray to him not to take away her children — not to 
rob her of those she loved best. But George was deaf to her cries, 
and, putting the young birds inside hia jacket, bore away the 
prize. 

When he got home. His mother asked George who preached. 



when George replied, " Mr. Longtext." She then inquired the 
verse of the test. Oeoi^ said "it was the 9Ut chapter of St. John. 
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and the 84tli verse/' His mother at onoe knew that the Gospel of 

St. John had not 01 chapters, nor had any chapter so many as 

84 Terser* ^tnd thus she detected the lie. " You have not been to 

church," she said. George doggedly replied that *' he had," and 

offered to bhng several people forward who saw Um in his pew, and 

told his mama the names of several persons who sat near him. But 

the birds beginning to chirp in the pantry, where George had put 

them for a short time, till he should have an opportunity to dispose 

of them properly, reyealed the truth ; and his mother was painfully 

convinced that her son had violated the Sabbath day, and had also 

been guilty of a very cruel deed. George felt very much distressed 

at lus doings ; but yet he kept his little birds ; he did not take them 

back to the tree, as he might have done, and he thought that, by 

being attentive and kind to them, he could make up for his cruelty 

in taking them away from their mother's care. He fed them three 

or four times a-day, and, at night, put them in a basket, for safety. 

One morning, however, he woke very early, and went to see his 

little birds. Alas 1 they were all dead. . The food he had given 

them, or separation from the warmth afforded by the parent's wing, 

had caused the death of these innocent little creatures. George 

wept bitterly, and for some years after often thought of this cruel 

action. He had a sort of fear that something would happen to 

punish him for it. At length, an event took place, which seemed 

to him something like a return for his cruelty. 

When George was fourteen years old, his father, who was captain 
of a merchant ship, took him to sea. He sailed from a sea-port, on 
the south coast of England, with a cargo for Alexandria, and had 
a very prosperous passage, till they arrived at Gibraltar. But soon 
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after they passed the straits, an incident occurred, that put George 
in mind of the poor little hirds he had stolen. 

The ship was sailing along, one beautiful moonlight nigfat. There 
was but little wind-^indeed, it was almost a calm. The air was 
warm, the moon was bright, the sea was placid, and all things were 
so lovely, that George remained on the deck longer than usual, to 
enjoy the beauty of the night. All was silent for some time, but at 
last George's fetther was seen looking very intently over the larboard 
quarter; presently, the sound of oars were heard, and, in a few 
minutes, a boat was seen approaching with nearly a dozen rough 
men in her. They had fierce looks, long black hair and beards, 
were armed with daggers, swords and pistols, and pulled towards 
the ship with great quickness. 

They were Algerine pirates. George's father knew it was of no 
use to offer any resistance, and the men were presently on board. 
They first of all bound George's father ; they then tied George him- 
self with cords, and, lastly, after killing two or three of the seamen 
and throwing their bodies overboard, they ransacked the ship of 
everything valuable^ scuttled her — that is, made a hole in her 
bottom, and, rowing off with their prisoners^ let her go down to the 
bottom of the sea. 

George and his father were thrust down to the bottom of the 
boat, which pulled towards land, which it soon reached. They 
were then stripped and put into a dirty, damp dungeon, and two or 
three handfuls of lentils — a kind of bean — ^were thrown in for their 
food. In this wretched situation they were kept for some weeks, 
when George's father died of grief and the bad food, just as the 
little birds had done. 
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George was nov a piisoner b; Mmaelf, and knew what it naa to 
be separated fnm bis parents and confined in a cage. He felt 
many times to wish that death would oome and ease him of his 
saSeiingg, but he had no answer. to his prayer, but more pain and 
MiTQw to endnre — he oft«n thought of the little birds. 

For sereral long, veiy long years did the poor yoath remain in 
this sitaation. He was t^tea beaten, made to do heary labour on 
the loade, having been sold for a slave to the Dej of Alfpeis ; and, 
vhat was worse, he was called iqKm to renounce his raligi<Hi and 
become a MohammedAu. This he would not do, and be in oonse- 
qiieoce got woisa and worse treated every day. 

But one fine morning there seemed to be a great bustle in the 
ci^, and great preparatione were made in the basin m which the 
ships lay, for an engagement Alar off at sea a fleet of large ships 



appeared. After gazing on them for acme time, Geoi^e thought 
that he descried the " British flag;" and his heart leaped up at the 
sight — as a Briton's always should. 
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The fleet drew nearer i soon after, it oame close into the bay. 
Then a silence preTailed; then a. single gun was heard; tlien a. 
tremendous disohai^e from the fbremost ship, wMch was followed 
bj such a display of shot, rockets and &erj missiles, that the whole 
sky was flaming with them. The dreadful battle begnn. The dly 
was bombarded for four hours by the galhmt Lord Exmou^, till at 
last the batteries were beaten down, the forta silenced, the town 
itself laid in ashes and the Dey was obliged to sue for quarter. The 
end was, that Geoi^, with more than six thousand Christian slaves, 
were released. George came home, but his mother was dead — all 
was chained — ^his hetut was heavy — and in its heaviness he often 
thought of the young birds, and never passed the tree in which their 
nest was built without pain and sorrow. 
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TAKY is a charmmg study! — so every one says 

tliat has studied it. Ask Susan Bushuell, one of 

Teter Parley's own little friends; ask the florist 

md the gardener ; or come to Ken with me some 

Sne summer's daj, and valk among the beautiful 

plants and doners. Some children and fonngper- 

Bous think it onlj fit foe older persons, bnt this is a great mistake ; 

uuong the tens of thousands of our readers, there is not one who 

cotdd not leani something about it, and who vould not be delighted 

mth it, particularlj at this delightful season? 

If you live in the country, you cannot visit a brook, or a meadow, 
or a wood, or even walk along the wftj-side, from May to October, 
without passing many plants, some in flower and some not; thou- 
sands, indqe^i flower under our feet, and we take no notice of th^m. 
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Every one of these opens a world of wonder to those who study 
botany, while soch of as as do not, go along, and never see them, 
or, if they jnst see them, they seem to take no more notice at them 
than the lambs or the pigs do. Did not He who made both us and 
the flowers intend that we and they should be made better acquainted 
vith each other. 



If you live in a city and never go ont of it in your whole li£a, yon 
may also see a great number of plants and flowers ; your friends 
may have some house-plants and gardens, such as those of my Mend 
Noyce, from which he gets both delight and instruction. Then 
flowers often come about the streets, in B respectable dookey-cart, 
and jou may purchase, for a few pence, a few seeds, and, with a 
little mould, a litfle water, air and sunshine — the latter of whi(^ 
may be had for nothing — a great deal may be done. 

Perhaps, indeed, yon love to look at flowers, and to pl^ with 
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them, just' as yod wotilct Uke to examine and play mih a beautiful 
doll, or an elegant picture, or with sbuttleoocks, which are just 
now so much the sage, that poor old Peter Parley has several 
times had his nose knocked, and eight or ten of these same shuttle^ 
codes flying about his head like a flock of pigeons ; but he does not 
oomplain, although it troubled him sadly when passing through 
Magpie-alley, or BrewerVlane.— -However, as I was saying, but 
for this digression, I fear that some boys and girls, althot^h they 
may admire flowers, think veiy litde about them, except to tear 
them to pieces ; but if this is all for which you care about them, 
yoa are no botanists. 

I have chosen this day to begin my lessons in this interesting 
science; for it is Easter Monday, and I am now writing just as every 
plant is about to burst forth into leaf ; and, to show you that I don't 
mean to talk about botany only, I can say I have just planted, in my 
new house at Holly Lodge, nearly a hundred fruit trees, and twice as 
many other botanical specimens; and I shall be glad, at any time, 
for Peter Parley's young friends to look in upon them. This is the 
veiy season for me to tell you about the study of trees, bushes, 
vines, grains, weeds and mosses, and especially about their flowers ; for 
mosses, that grow on fences and the rough bark of the large trees, 
and even the rocks, have flowers on them as well as the rose- 
bush or the mangolia, only they are so small that you cannot see 
them with the naked eye. 

There are m<»» than thirty thousand kinds of plants known in the 
world, and, of course, aa many sorts of flowers. Now, as there are 
milHoDB and millions of some of these kinds, what an innumerable 
multiitade of flowers there must be in the whole world. 
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Let u£r walk into the orchard. The apple-traes ace not yet in full 
bloom, but the blossoms begin to appear ; you see them in the buds, 
and the buds are just beginning to swell ; they will open in a few 
days, and then what a delightful sight ; but, of all fine sights in 
the world, I know of nothing to surpass the chesnuts of Bushey 
Park, when in bloom. In a very ^ort time, the earth and the trees 
will be covered with flowers, and in all the orchards round about 
this great metropolis, to the east and west» north. and south, from 
Mr. Goswell's, at Twickenham, to Mr. Roberts's^ a^ Stratford, all will 
be bloom and joy and beauly. 




If there are no more than five thousand flowers on each tree in 
the orchard, and if there are only two hundred trees, how many 
blossoms do you suppose there are in the whole orchard? Is it not 
a million ? But multiply one orchard by five hundred^ for there are 
at least that number around London, what a number will there lei 
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Then take England, with at least fifty orchards. Count them, if 
you can ! It would, probably, take a person above five thousand 
years — as long as from the time of Adam to this hour — ^to count 
500,000,000. 

I will tell you something of the mode in which plants grow ; but 
I must first tell you how animals grow, for they grow in nearly the 
same manner. The food which we eat, if it is good food, makes 
blood ; the blood, soon after it is made, gets into the heart, from 
which it is driven out with great force to every part of the body, 
whence it comes back again, in a few minutes, to the heart. 

Now, the hollow pipes in which the heart sends out this blood 
have some resemblance to the trunk of a tree, and the thousand 
branches, great and small, into which it divides, resemble very 
closely the branches. So far, then, there is a resemblance; for 
water, or sap, gets into the roots of a tree, and then the roots send 
it, or it goes by some vital force, into the branches; yes, into the 
veiy smallest of them, and to all the leaves, flowers and fruit ; and 
this sap it is that makes them grow, just as blood makes all parts of 
animals grow. You have, then, to compare the stomach and heart 
of an animal to the root of a tree, and the arteries and veins that 
cany out the blood and bring it back, with their numerous branches, 
to certain tubes in the trunk and branches which convey the sap. 

The trunk of a tree is the part between the root and the branches. 
In some treeii, su^h as the pine, the trunk is very long; in others, 
like the apple-tree, it is very short. 

Do you know how to tell the age of a tree? It is by counting the 
number of rings seen in the horizontal cut of the tree, when cut 
through ; a new coat of wood comes on eveiy year, and forms a new 
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ring, ai)d evei7 living and Sourishing tree is just as many years old 
as it hoe rings. 



Beside tlie roots and bnnclieft of trees, they have geneidly, ^^^ 
not always, leaves, ftovrers, seeds and fruit. In the winter, there are 
no leaves npon the branches ; the buds and flowers ore there, bnt 
some bads oohtain nothing but leaves, olliers enclose flowers ; ^'' 
leaf-buds are sharp and pointed, bnt the dower-bnds are more bloat 
If you take a flower-bud to pieces caieAilly, and look at it ititli a 
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nugmfying glass, you can see all the parts of the flower. There 
you will find the stamen, within the petals or the flower-leases, sur- 
nmnding the ptstiil, and, at the bottom of the petals, the nectary, 
and below it the seed. The cut represents the bloasom of the sloe- 
tree. 




SJ'^^ 




Afew trees have leaves on liiem and are green all the Winter, and 
these are called evergreens. Aniong the evOTgreens are the fir, the 
pine, the spruce, the laurel, the (^press, the arbor*vit8B and the 

ivy. -..■..".•-. i - ' 
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But I mnst be^ & few words more concsrning the roots of pUmta. 
There are, at least, four kinds of roots. Branching roots, su&b as 
that of a tree, fibrons or thready roots, sudi as you ma.7 see in tofts 
of grass, spindle roots, like those of the carrot, and bulbous roots, 
like those of the onion. Besides, some are partly of one sort and 
partly of another. Thus, the onion is bulbous and a little fibrous 
too. In like manner, some kinds of turnips are wholly bulbous and 
some are partly spindle-shaped. 



Botanists usually say there are ten prindpal sorts of leaves, imd 
they distinguish them by as many different names. It is very nsefol 
as well as pleasant to observe the forms of leares, apd leara by 
their shape to tell what tree tliey grew on. I think eveiy one shonM 
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have a folium» that is, a book of blotting paper, in ivbicli loayes 
should be placed io dry. Searching for leaves and placing them pro- 
perlj in this land of book, is not only a useful bat a healthy exercise 
for children. Some children, whom I know, love it almost as well as 
l^ey do their play. 

It will be well to learn, as you go along, to which of the following 
ten classes each leaf which you may procure belongs. 

1. Cordate leaves, from c<)r, the Latin for heart, are of course 
lieart^haped, as their name implies. 

2. The ovate is shaped like an egg, such as that of the apple. 

3. The lanceolate leaf, like a lance, as seen in the willow. 

4. The linear leaf, or long leaf, such as grass. 

5. The arrow-headed leaf. 

6. The palmate leaf, like a hand spread out. 

7. The pedate leaf, something like a bird's foot. 

d. The lobed leaf, like those of the oak and maple. 

9a2Ld 10. The pennate leaf, of which there are two kinds, one 
like the myrtle and the other like the vetch. 

There aie more sorts of leaves, although these include the prin- 
cipal. Serrate leaves have little notdies on the edges like the teeth 
in a saw. Hairy leaves are covered with hair, downy leaves with 
down. 

I shall go on with this subject at some other time. 



^Aui.utu» Xjmnxiu 



SOMETHING ABOUT EELS. 



E eel BeemB to be BomethingliLetweflii sflrpents snd 
iebee, baving several Ijuta of eharaoter wfaicb belong 
o each. 

Eels lire eitiier in fresh or salt water, tJioogh 
KtmefimieB thej are found i» dio land. The notion 
hat thef migrato in. great quantitiei bctosb the 
land is not well founded, although they occasionally stroll for a.littte 
distance over a toij iret meadow. The truth is, thej will live about 
as well out of the water as the snake and some other land animnlg 
Uto in it: 

I have said they form the link in the chain which connects land 
animals with fishes. In this respect they make one think of the 
bat and flying squirrel, which connects land animals with those that 
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iooont on the wing and &j in the air. Eels wnnotimee grow to an 
uiimenae size ; they hare been caught in fresh-water ponds, we^ung 
eighteen or twen^ ponnde ; and one was canght kt the weii at 
Twickenham that weighed twenlyfiTe pounds. 

If eels do not migrate in companies on the land they often travel 
in great nombers in the water. Iliej need to be &equently seen 
migratingup th^Tiwr Thames abont the 10th (^ May; butnow.lhe 
stesQters and the railroads and the orowds of people hare scved the 
fish out of their did haunts. 



Hiere are, hotnver, mady rivers in En^and in wUch e^ so 
tiaTel; thny are, of cbune, young ones; and they are sore to proceed, 
vhen they nu^at« in this manner, in one regular and unbroken 
column of about five inches in width, and as thick together as they 
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can be* They iodore veiy slowly, at tbt^ rate of abont two miles and 
a half an hour, and thej continue to travel on for tWo -or three days. 
' The line 6f march is almost always' confined to one bank of the 
river, though they are occasionally known to cross forward and back- 
ward; in this way it is that they travel, till they^each the small 
tributary streams, among 'which they disperse themselves, to spend 
the summer. In the autumn they proceed down the river again, bat 
whether they go back as they come, in companies, we aire not told« 

Boys are in the habit of binding eel-skins round them, to prevent 
the cramp while bathing. But they are of no use in this way. A 
better precaution against the cramp, is to take care not to go into the 
water after a full meal, or when you are hot, or when fatigued with 
labour or walking. 

SOMETHING ABOUT THE PERCH. 

Pebch are of various sizes ; some only weigh one ounce, and some 
weigh several pounds. One has been caught in the river Thames 
weighing nine pounds. He lives, like the trout, in both salt water 
and fresh. The salt-water perch are much the largest, and are said 
to be sometimes two feet long. 

He likes clear, swift streams, with gravelly bottoms, though he' 
will sometimes disport himself at the clayey bottom of a river. He 
likes, too, to frequent places where the water is moderately deep, the 
holes by the side of streams, and the hollows imder banks* A few 
may be seen lying from time to time mider the crags of the little 
island just below Biehmond Bridge. Peter Parley has seen them 
there. 
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We are told that perch resemble nwu in one particular, t. 0., in 
devouring small fish for food. They, however, have Bome difficulty 
to prevent themselves from being devoured in return. They take 
ihat care they caa to provent this, by setting up their fins, as a hog 
mil his briadQa, or a, peaoock his tul, to tiy to fii^t«a the pike 
and drive Itim anay. ' 



The perch appears to be a very foolish fiab in some respects ; if 
there are thirty or forty of them in a deep bole blether, a person may 
catch them all one after another. A Tritty vniter compares them to 
nicked people, who are not made at all the more afraid by seeing 
their friends and companions perish jn their sight, but go on nearly 
as usual, while their companions are disappearing on every side. 

Another thing is told of perch, which is, that they seldom travel 
alone, but usually in companies or troops. 

I might tell you more about the perch ; but why should I ? You 
onght to hunt for information in books, so as to get a comprehensive 
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knowledge of its habite, if j^>n require it. I might talk a great deal 
about the various ways of catching it, viz., vith books, lines, nets 
and speaiB. I might also talk of a great m&n^ sorts of perch. 

But I wish at all times to leave my young readers to do sMuething 
for themselves. I like to be mora the " whet" to their aj^tites 
than to make my pages solid meals. If Peter Parley can create a 
" relish " for knowledge, it is all.he ought to attempt. 



WflD'lElEillKIS' 1BIE01PIEI& WIEIAH IBffilE 



N tlie days of King James Hie Second, tliere wa, in 

the coonty of Berkshire, a fine old house called 

*' Lady Place." It had originally been a monastery, 

bnt afterwards, a rich nobleman had built a house 

on its site, and it then fell into the hands of Lord 

Lovelace, one of the most spendthrift lords of 

those times. 

' Lord Lovelace -was very fond of the socie^ of the son of a rich 

and worthy yeoman, a near neigfabonr; and frequently inrited him to 

4e Hall, where he of conrse became initiated into all the mystery 

of money-spending. He ate, diank, fought duels, and wasted hfo 

blher^ substance to snch a d^ree, that st last the good man, who 
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tliought it very fine for his son to keep sucH "good society," and 
fancied it might be to his advantage in the world besides, found it 
necessary to sell his estate to supply his son with money to keep up 
his connection. 

. Part of this money was borrowed by Lord Lovelace, the rest dpent 
in foolish pleasures, and at last the father could no longer supply his 
son with further advances of cash. He grew pinched in circum- 
stances, borrowed money, mortgaged his lands .and soon died, leaving 
his son — not a fortune, but a great number of debts to pay. 

Joseph made up his father's 'accounts as well as he was able, but, 
when the affairs were wound up, he foimd himself penniless. " Never 
mind/* said he, *' I have a ' good friend ;' Lord Lovelace is my friend 
— ^he will do anything for me." 

So, after awhile, Joseph went to his lordship's house, and his 
lordship smiled on him as sweetly as ever. They went to the racket- 
court, they fenced, they feasted, they got tipsy together, and talked 
of nothing but fun and froUc, and joy and pleasure, till at last Joseph, 
seeing his lordship in such good spirits and temper, opened his mind 
to him and told him the state of his afiCdrs. 

"Ha! is it so;? Well, well;" said his lordship, "we all must 
break, some day. It's the fate of most people. Let it pass ; let it 
pjass." 

Joseph did not exactly know what his lordship might mean bj 
" letting it pass," but supposed that his lordship meant — we will talk 
of ibis at a more convenient moment ; for his lordship being then in 
the naidst of his choice spirits, could not be expected to enter intQ 
such matters, then. 

The next day, Joseph s^w his Iprdsbip .walking in the gaxden; the 
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poor you£h was in^great destitution, being almost wilkout food and 
entirely without money. When he came towards his lordships the 
high-bred nobleman shrunk as from an adder. Joseph in a few 
words told him his destitute situation. His lordship, with the most 
silvery tones in the world, said, '* Well, well, you must eat the husks 
now — ^it's what we all must come to." 

" But, my dear lord," ejaculated Joseph. 

" Eeally," said his lordship, " these things are very offensive ; I 
can't bear to see a poor crow in distress." So he turned his head 
the other way. 

" But I am starving, my lord, utterly starving." 

"Heyday! heyday! starving? a stout, able-bodied young man 
starving ? that is a pity !" 

" What shall I do, my lord ?" 

" Do ? why, if you are starving, you must, of course, direct your 
attention to the art and mystery of providing yourself with bread." 

Joseph thought his lordship was disposed to be merry with him, 
and gazed in mute suspense. 

'* The fieu^t is, there is no hope for such cases, but a recurrence to 
our primitive condition. There is a high authority, as some folks 
believe, for the necessary result of idleness ; ' He that will not 
work shall not eat,^ and * in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread.' * Eat bread and live.' " 

" But I cannot work, my lord." 

" And to beg thou art not ashamed," replied the lord. ** But it is 
very inconvenient to be harassed. Good morning, good morning, 

Joseph ; but here — here is a shilling — there, take it, and buy a 

spade." 



POOR JoespH; 



So saying, his lordship turned oa his heel and passed throng his 
park-gatee into hie grounds. 



Joseph stood for awhile fixed to the spot, and thought the vlwie 
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some hideous dream. He little knew how many in the world are 
fated to have each dreams. He &ncied his was a peculiar case. 
He was young, and had not seen much of the world, or he would not 
have fancied' that. 

Joseph looked at the shilling ; he then burst into tears ; he then 
wiped his eyes, and he began to reflect : — 

" This is the only kind action his lordship has ever done me in 
his life-^the only good advice he ever gave me^—I will take it." 

So Joseph went to the next town, and, instead of spending his 
shilling — ^the only shilling he had in the world-^in food, he deter* 
mined to follow out his lord9hip*s advice and buy a vpade. 

He went to the first place where such tools are usually sold, and 
laid out his shillihg for one of the best spades he could obtain. A 
shilling in those days was worth more than it is now ; for now you 
can't buy a spade much under half-arcrown. 

Joseph seemed rather proud of his spade, and boldly shouldered 
it He did not htek strength, nor confid^ice, nor a sincere desire to 
sapport himself by honest labotir ; for the hollow friendship of bis 
lorcbhip had been such a lesscm to him that he never fbigot it. 

But Joseph found that buying a spade was not getting work, and, 
as he felt very hungiy, he almost wished he had bought food with the 
shilling instead of the spade. He did not know where to go to find 
work. He had made up his mind to go far away from his old 
dwelling-place, and he walked on a. long way before he found any use 
for his spade. 

After he had walked nearly twenty miles, into Oxfordshire, he 
found himself getting weaker and weaker, and sat down by the way 
side and reflected upon his foilom situation. He looked at his spade 
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many times, and once the thought came into his mind that the spade 
was a good thing to knock oat a man*s brains with ; and evil thoughts 
came into his head of doing so — but, no— he had made up his mind 
to work ; work he would, and, if no work could be found, he would 
die. 

Soon after he had strengthened his resolution in this way, a laige 
wagon was heard approaching ; it was filled with young trees, and a 
steady-looking person was walking by the side of the wagon, while 
the wagoner was at the horses' heads. When the gardener came 
opposite to the spot where Joseph was, he stopped. 

" Can't you find any work for your spade, young man ?" said he> 
** lying here won't get you a supper." 

*' I want use for my spade, indeed," said Joseph, " for it is my only 
fortune." 

** Do you want work?" said the man. 

^* I want work and food," replied the youth. 

'* Come with me, and let me see how you can work ; come and 
help to plant these trees. I have more than five thousand to plant 
in the gardens of the bishop. If thou canst use the spiade well, we 
may be friends to each other." 

A bargain between the gardener and the youth was thus struck ; 
Joseph went to work that very night, and, having earned his supper, 
jate it with a relish he had never known before. 

The next day he was. in the plantation-grounds using his spade. 
Again and again he enjoyed the reward of honest labour, a peaceful 
mind and good health ; and, above all, a dear conscience. He laid 
by some of his wages, and^ at the end of a few months, had some 
** coin in store" for the time when he could find no use for his spade. 
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After some months' hard Work, Joseph hsd so far pleased the old 
gudener, that he took him into ihe businesB, not as a labourer, but 
tslielp to himaelf. He taught him his trade, and Joseph took such 
on interest in the occupation, that he soon became proficient in it. 



But he etill had to work early and late, and he found the more he 
"orked the happier he vaa. 

In process of time, Joseph had laid by money enough to take a 
brm. He went to larmifig, using the jdough as well as the spade. 
Heaven blessed his honest industry ; he prospered 'hi 'nhat he under- 
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took : he woriced in his own fields ; he did not content himself vitli 
riding about on a fine horse, dressed like a gentleman, as many of 



I' 



OUT fumers do, and lookup at the work ; bat he pat his hutd to the 
rake, and the scythe, and the fisil and the i^ugh, when there **^ 
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an occasioa for it — and he never " looked back," — but olnays kept 
steady, lookii^ forward mib hope, and confidence, and trust. 

The iarm prospered. Good harreBts, increase of kipe, mode 
Joseph a rich man. He married an honest, hard-working, cheerful, 
nef-faced, pure-minded Usb. Hiji children grew up around them. 
As soon 03 they were able to hold anything, Joseph made them a 
present of a little spade ; when they grew bigger, they had a bigger 
spade ; when they grew able to work, they had a real spade giv«t 
Ihem, and were taught how to use it 

The old spade bought by the shilling bad been long worn to the 
heel, but it waa never forgott^. Its blade was scoured bright as 
silver; its handle rubbed to a polish. It was hung up in the hall as 
aa emblem of industry — transmitted firom one generation to another, 
as an heir-loom, for the purpose of teaching his descendants that 
" Labour is independence," and that working is better than begging. 



Q the decay of dead substances, 'whether 
il or vegetable, under the influence of heat 
Qoistuie and certain states of the air, a poiaon 
aerated which, nhen in a state of high con- 
ation, is capable of prodncii^ instantaaeans 
Lu hj a single inspiration of the air in which 



Experience baa shown that this poison, even when it is largely 
diluted by admixture with atmospheric air, is the fruitful cause of 
sickness and mortality ; and the great amount of sickness and mor- 
tality in maraby districla, the fever and dysenteries incident to armies, 
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on their ebeanqpmexit in cQttaiti localities, the dreadful dedtmotioii 
which has often taken plaoe in ships* crews, in ¥^hidi cleanliness 
had been neglebted, and espeeiallj in which the bilge*water had been 
allowed to oollebt and pntr^/ sufficiently prove that tlus poison 
is ever actiye at its work of death. 

Modem science has been able to ascertain something coneeming 
die nature of this poison, and it is now demonstrated bj direct ex- 
periments that, in certain -situations, in which the air is loaded with 
poisonoua exhalations from decaying matter, disease or deJEith is 
inevitable. If a quantity of air in whidi such exhidations are pre- 
sent be collected, the vapour may be condensed by cold and other 
agents; a residuum is obtained, which, on examination, is found to 
be composed of vegetable and animal matter, in a state of high 
putr^M)tion, which matter constitutes a most deadly poison. 

A minute quantity of this malignant poison applied to tin animal 
previously in sound health, destroys life with the most intense 
symptoms of malignant fever. If^ for example, ten or twelve drops 
of a fluid containing this putrid matter be injected into the juguUr 
vem of a dog> the animal is seized with acute fever, hecoiiies. pro- 
stratOf is -sdaed with the blaek vomit, and dies in great a^ny. 

It is* also found that, when this poison is difiiised in the atmosphere 
in a diluted state, it is still capable of producing great mischief to 
the aoimal, and partioulatrly to the human, constitation. It enters 
the blood :by means of the air taken into the lungs by inspration^ 
and produces various diseases, the nature of which is siiodified, 
according as vegetable or animal matter predominates in the poison. 

In 1^ exhalations winch arise from bogs, marshes, and other 
uncultivated and undrained places, vegetable mattei: predominates; 
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such exhalations contain a poison whieh piodiices principally inter- 
mittent fever or ague and remittent fever» 

The exhalations which accumulate in close, ill-ventilated and 
crowded apartments, in the confined situations of densely populated 
cities, where no sufficient attention is paid to the removal of putre- 
fying substances, consist chiefly of animal matter; such exhalations 
contain a poison which produces continued fever of the typhoid cha- 
racter, and this destroys more than the sword. 

It is ascertained, also, that when this poison is not present in a 
fiufficient quantity to produce fever, yet stiU it acts insensibly on the 
body, till it brings it to such a condition, that disease in some other 
form soon attacks it. Inflammations and consumptions, liver com- 
plaints and dropsies, soon bring down a constitution enfeebled by 
these insidious agents ; and it may safely be said that more than 
half of the deaths that occur in early and -middle life are occasioned 
1^ that active poison which is generated by want of care and want 
of cleanliness. Be cleanly, then, my young people, and recollect 
that one of the shortest ways to the churchyard is through a dirty 
road. There are, Peter Farley well knows, many little boys and 
girls who are by no means so earful as they ought to be in keeping 
themselves perfecdy clean. Now, although their habits may not 
absolutely cause fever, they may be quite sure that a want of clean- 
liness produces a want of health ; and that, without active, vigorous 
health — ^without a sound mind in a sound body* they vnll never be 
the enterprising, spirited men and women they ought to be ; there- 
fore Peter Parley say8--*be, above all things, cleanly m your per 
sons and in your habits, if you wish to live long, and to be useful 
members of society. 
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A FEAT OF HORSEMAKSHIP ; OR, RIDING WXTHOXTT LEAVE. 




AOE SKAFPfiB wbb a gtoeei^B son^ 
And lifed on Bichmond €hreen. 

A spruce yoting blade, and fidl of fan 
As pup was erer seen* 

Fourteen jears old, he afanost thought 

Himself a man outright | 
Cigars would smoke, and, booted, stalk 

About' thb streets at night. 

Booted and spurred Jack always was, 

With riding-whip in hand, 
Beadj to mount horse, mule, or ass, 

Could he but get eommand* 

A steed stood hy the lUbot fiead^ 

Just hj the bridge so fiur. 
When Jaek came up ; ** O, now,'* he said, 

**I'Uinake the people stare!'* 
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He asked no leaye, bat up he got 
Upon the creature's back, 

Who soon began to firisk, and trot, 
And kick, and plunge, alack ! 

The beast was fiunous, wide and &r, 

Although a yeiy oolt, 
For nothing could his running bar 

When once he made a holt» 

Jack kept his seat ; the steed it reared. 

And, as its head 9rose, 
It dealt, what unto Jack appeared 

A knock upon the nose, 

TIfe blood it flowed, and Jack he cried, 
Wi^h roar that shook the town. 

For people all, both &r and wide. 
To come and .help him down. 

The good folkff laughed, but none essayed 

To pity his disaster. 
Although the plun^psg steed had made 

Him do^ to them his ooiior. 

Jack's hallo, and Hhe mirth to boot 
Alarmed his steed outright, 

An^ with the spurs firom either foot, 
Soon made him think oC flight. 

Away he flew, at rail-road rate^-^ 
Man never saw the like,*^ 
. Across the bridge and through ths gate. 
Nor ftp]^^ to pay the 'pike. 
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A.wtLj^ along to lalewdrth, 

Aa swift ae meteors £y, 
Did Jtiick pass on, amid the mirtk 

Of all the passers hj^ 

He held fiist &^ with head laid low^ 

Hugging with leg and knee^ 
And horse from ass you soarcely now 

Disttoguieh eould, or jmo. 

Amid the Way appeared h slough 

Of mud-^shtsh thiek and slab — 
Jade's Bosenante,/Io«iM2er-ed through, 

Whils Jaok eanght many a dab. • 



A efltrt appeared,^ with etoekery 

Fans, basins, cups and jugs, 
And mops of wool, and brooms of hair^ 

Tin saucepans, mats and rugs. 

The steed made pky — a spring — a bou^d- 
To leap clean o*er — ^his wishes $ 

But, wanting wind or wanting wing. 
Fell short among the dishes. 

O what a crash ! O what a smash ! 

O, what a clash and clatter ! 
Folks opened doors and threw up sash. 

And cried, '* What u the matter J V 

But Jack ne'er stopped to tell them what. 

But on, like lightnings flew. 
The crockery was gone to poi^ 

And that .waa jJl he knew. 
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Awaj to Brentford now sped Jaek^ 
Holding by neck and mane, 

And not a -whit hU steed did sisdc, 
Though he stiH togged the rein. 

At Bfetitford Bridge a drd^e of pigs 
CSame granting, squeaking, squalling, 

And running up and down their rigs $ - 
But Jack soon set them sprawling. 

Some floundered, some turned u pper m ost, 
Some took to timely flight, 

Some in the muddy Brent were lost, 
And some were killed outright, 

Bespeot to pigs who woyld not show-— 
Fork is such dainty Tiotuals P 

But Jack and his wild steed dashed through 
Just like a ball at ddttibs. 

Still onwards, through the narrow streets 
Of Gadger^s Hole he went. 

Of horsemanship performing feats 
Beyond his heart's oontentr 

Who has not seen the unsightly slush 

Of soap*lees, in a cart. 
When, at each lurch, it gives a gush 

0*er side or hinder part P 

' Kow such a cart was on the way, 
And, just as Jack passed by, 
The frights horses gave a neigh. 
And put the wheels awiy. 
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A direful plunge^ a start, a kick, 

One dreadful loroh it gaTe i 
And tken the gruel, lich and thick. 

Came o*er him like a ware. 

** Gk>odneM preierve him! " women eried, 

To see the gravy trickle. 
** You may say that ! " Jack sadly sighed, 

^ I 'm in a pretty ^it29 /" 

** A litUe soap will surely do 

To wash the hero well ! " 
Said Jack, '* Perhaps it may be so, 

Sut I don't like the smell ! " 

Then onward to the Bridge of Q, 

A Q-rious fellow he, 
So much of mud to go clean through 

And yet so dirfy be. 

On, onward stiD, to Bichmond Town, 

Jack's Pegasus still went. 
With wind as free as e'er was known. 

While Jack's was nearly spent. 

And, >»«mg ing on, with head crouched low. 

Quite dose upon the saddle^ 
Aboye the wild and frisky steed. 

Poor Jack could hardly straddle. 

And now he reached the Talbot Head, 

Pull sorry and full sick ; 
The beast then snorted, reared and said, 

<« J '11 treat you with a ittolr /" 
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So up ire^t Jtok into tke air, 

AIm, alua, slack 1 
And dpWn he ouue again, nrel 

With a pn>dig(o)u wluck< 

The tolka the; ihonted, d^iped their hi 

And roared with very laughter, 
And Jack felt aching in hie bonea 

For numj' a^good d^ after. ■: 

A warning ta^e, mj little friende 
That loTC nu, far and wide, 

And Terf , Terj careful be 
Whenerra you would smi. 



^tter ^nrlni nmung tlit fflttmtoiiiii. 



T BLANC is the monarch of mountains ; and 

are are few peiBons ^dio have not heard of it, and 

the perUous aeeent of it. I went up not menj 

ars ago mjself ; but the joumeya have g^ierally 

en perfonnod by strong, ardent, aotive, well-limbed 

juuj^ men, not soch poor. oM, broken-down; wom- 

out persons as Fetei Parley is, whose white locks, Uanohed by 

the Bge of so many winters, rival the snowy crown of Mont Blanc 

itself 

There is one thing about tiie ascent of Mont Blaac which comes 
home to every man's " business and h^ bosom," that is, to his 
pocket. You all know that, in Peter Parley's krge flaps to his coat, 
with lu^ pockets in them — and they need be lar^, with plenty of 
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money in them, too, to enable one to go up Mont Blanc The 
people of Martingay seem to think that, as the ascent is a clear 
proof of insanity, that they should take away from the lunatic as 
much money as they can ; they, also, piously ask you to make your 
will, to leave something to the church, and then you may go up if 
you like, and come down if you can. 

Before the ascent, there is a great " to do." The government, who, 
in foreign states, interfere with every man's business, prescribe 
when a man shall go, how he shall go, where he shall go, what he 
shall take with him, and what he shall not. It would be much 
more serviceable to travellers, if they could prescribe the wind 
and the weather ! This, however, they cannot do ; and if you were 
to ask me what good all their interference does, I should not be 
able to tell you. 

When a party has determined to ascend the mountain, it is the 
talk all over the district There is a great a^embly and parade ; 
and the adventurers; with the guides and their fiBimilies, and 
strangers and townspeople, make a procession — get sprinkled with 
holy water and go to church. I have not the least objection to 
this ; I think it quite proper that people who go upon perilous ad- 
ventures should supplicate the great Being who is our only stay in 
the hour of trouble ; but some things I saw in this ceremony and 
procession seemed so nonsensical, that I could not make up my 
mind to go through the whole of it, so I went back to the inn. The 
homhjce had selected, from the most trustworthy of his guides, 
eighteen for us ; and six more, after seeing the prepacotions of eat- 
ables and drinkables prepared for our journey, offered to go with U8» 
that they might help us— at least in the feeding departments Every- 
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thing being arranged the night previous, we break&sted the follow- 
ing morning, June 'Jlst, at three o'clock. The hotel presented, at 
[his time, a. very lively scene, vrhile the gnidee were depositing in 
the different httTresacks the provisions which had been prepared, 
and which were truly, in amount, euonuous for the time we were 
likely to be absent. 



We set off about four o'clock — Peter Parley and a German 
baron — on mules. The baron, who was a noble-looking, mili- 
laryofficer, rode before; and in this »ray we proceeded till we 
ffitered a thick grove of pines, that grew in the mountain side, 
through which we wound our way, until the broken fragments of 
rocks and the trunks of fallen trees prevented the further prioress 
uf the mules, when we dismounted and sent them hack, while ve 
proceeded ait foot through the pines, which now became less and 
l«ss thick, and at last ceased altogether, leaving nothing but the 
barren rooks, with only here and there a scra^y shrub, tdll, at about 
oine d'clock, we reached the point of perpetual snow. At ten o'clock 
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we entered upon the glaoiera, and at first w^ got en well enoogfa, 
for we had each a well-tried Alpen stock-^pole, which was equal to 
a third foot, in oa3e of need, and our shoes were weU-armed for the 
occasion with square-headed iiails, throughout the whole extent of 
heel and sole. 

The glaciers are like seas of ice and snow, with large evags or 
dykes interspersed hetween; thej are of all widths and alnlost of all 
depths, most of them from twenty to one hundred feet. Many have 
their sides perpendicular, hut in the deep ones they are always zig- 
zag; those which are the most difficult to cross are those whose 
width are sixty or eighty feet, and whose depths are eighty or a 
hundred ; they are passed hy means of a kind of natural bridges, 
which are sought for in the ice, and which have been formed by 
blocks of snow and ice falling across them, but presenting a veiy 
sharp edge to walk on ; and sometimes their edge is as sharp as the 
roof of a house, and can only be crossed stridewise. 

We traversed these seas of ice and snow from about ten o'clock 
till between five and six o'clock in the aftemoon, whai we reached 
those high erections of rock called the '^grandes mulets,*' which we 
should have reached sooner, had it not been for a newly-made cre- 
vice, or crevasse, of very great extent; it wa^ of various width, from 
fifty to more than a thousand feet, and, in following along its side, 
searching for a place to cross, we were obliged to ascend above a 
thousand feet beyond the "grandes mulets," tUl, at an abrupt angle, 
the great chasm was filled by the mighty blooks of an i^yalanche, 
oyer which we climbed and crawled, amid a sce^ie of the wildest 
magnificence. Our guides enjoined the strictest silence^ and ui^ged 
us to tread with the utmost lightness and precaution, for fear that 
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the least peixmssion of ^r should bring dcfym a mighty ftTakmche 
upon tiB, and baiy us all in its ruins. 

Being vorf much &tigued, I wanted to rest awhile but the prin- 
cipal guide objected to this in the most peremptoiy manner, saying, 
if I attempted to stop at this point, he should be obliged to take me 
up and earry me from underneath the sheWing ice, while, at the 
same time, poisting to the water, whidi was trickling down from the 
flunttnit, he said that the mass would not stand another day's sun, 
and that an;f noise that would produce a slight vibration of the air 
Would dislodge the other masses above it, which were less firmly 
fixed than thid one, and thus an enormous avalanche would come 
headlong down. 

The gallant baron, who was just before me, moving rather awk- 
warcUy, made one or two fklse steps, which my guide seeing, ad- 
vanced at once, stopped him, and then told me to pass him, as a 
few more of such steps might set some of the smaller blocks in 
motion, and, as we, were behind, we should lose our lives by his 
stupidity. I passed him, and a few minutes* walk carried us to the 
side of this dangerous pass, where we sat down to rest, and viewed, 
from a point of safety, the danger which we had untimorously 
braved. It was now frightfel to see other promontories of ice, 
resting upon mere feathery edges, with sheets of snow dropping 
over their edges in festoons, apparently not firm enough to support 
their own wmght. 

Our guides told us we could now prove, or rather test, the truth 
of their as«eltions, respecting the powerful effect of the vibration of 
the air at ibia height ; which hint we at once availed ourselves of, 
by \m ordens. TVe all gave a great simultaneous shout; this pro^ 
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duced no sensible movement ; but, yfith. ' a second shout, laige 
masses of snow began to detach themseltes ; and a third sent 
numerous gigantic masses sliding with fearfol rapidity, many of 
which were hurled down the sides of the rocks and into the depths 
of the yawning fissures, or crevasses, which was followed by an 
active scene of wild confusion, as avalanche succeeded, avalanche, 
rolling onwards, and bounding from crag to cn^ rending and 
shivering the fragments into rude fantastic forms, till they grew 
less and less, along the deep descent, and at last vanished from 
the sight. 

The *' grandes mulcts " are two projecting rocks, whose sttmmits 
are so pointed and their sides so perpendicular, that the snow does 
not rest on them; here we had to halt for the night. The people 
below had loaded a cannon in the valley previous to our departure, 
and were to fire it, when they saw us through their telescopes at the 
''grandes mulcts," This they did, although we never heard the re- 
port, and only fancied we saw the smoke. I had taken up with me 
six old pigeons, from the hotel, to let fly at this point; I took one 
out of the basket and sent him up, expecting to see him dart down 
to the valley below, but, instead of doing so^ he only fluttered a little 
and came down virithin a few feet ns ; I then tried another, who 
did the same ; and then I tried another, but it was of no U8e,--«the 
air was too rarifiied to support the birds; so ^e put thmn back into 
the basket, and let them off about half-way down, and they took 
their coarse directly for the valley. 

The baron and myself chose the highest point of the *' gnmdes 
mulcts" as our resting-j^ace for the night, but, owing to ita steepness, 
we were obliged to construct a wall with the loose stones from the 
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crevasses of the rocks^ of a half-moon shape, against which we were 
to place our feet. Each one selected his place, with a sheep's-skin 
for a bed, and a knapsack for a pillow, and a blanket for a coTerlet. 
We lay down to sleep, but this was almost impossible ; I had not 
lam more than twenty minutes, when I was aroused by a tremen- 
dous crash ; I sprang to my feet, and, looking over the sides of the 
mountain, by the light of the moon I saw an immense mass of snow 
lolling beneath me wilh headlong speed, then another, another, and 
another, then three, four, and five, and more, together, as if in a 
kind of steeple-chase, floundering, leaping, bounding over eveiything 
that came in their way, tiU they were lost in the silver light of the 
moon, in the wastes of snow. 

I tried again to get " forty winks," but had not lain long before I 
was again aroused by flashes of electricity passing before my eyes, 
and snapping and crackling. I looked above me, and streams of 
light, somewhat resembling the aurora borealis, spread across the 
finnament. Easing and looking towards the valley, I coidd plainly 
perceive that a tempest had not only been " brewing " during the 
evening, but that it was then in process of discharging itself in a 
series of thunder-claps and flashes of the most vivid lightning I had 
ever witnessed. 

It was about two o'clock that we all rose and left our sleeping- 
place for the "grand plateau," or plain, near the top of Mont Blanc, 
after a toil of about seven hours, little varied from what we had al- 
ready experienced, we reached the object of our labours ; and here, 
in the morning sun, we had a view not, perhaps, to be surpassed in 
the world. The plateau is an almost level plain, about as large as 
Lincoln VInn-Fields. The Becker's Boughs are between this plain 
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and due AiuDmit. These we passed, and, at last, stood db the most 
elevated spot m all Europe, with a sea o(. loouatains tai ioe about 
us, and, alar off, the beautiful valleys ai Italy, of Switaerland, and of 
France. But the olouds soon began to rise, and warned us of oni 
descent, which we commenced, and which was qujckly at^iieved. In 
compariaou with the toil of oUr ascMit. We slid doWn the masses 
of snow in a few mmntes, what had cost ua as many hours to ascend, 
and reached the valley in the aftemoon, when we were reoeived widi 
a band of music, the pastor, and tbt inn-keeper, with a crowd of 
villagers, who welcomed us with all honour; and eudk warm greet- 
ings as then were between our guides and their fridnde, I a»yw saw 
bdore. 
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N Btoomers ! iron ehipa ! who would have thought 

! If anybody had told Peter Parley, when he 

IS a boy, that the time would come when ships 

luld be of iroii, and when we should travel sixty 

iles an hour, he would have said "That's a 

uuuncer ! " and would have put very little feith in 

what thU person said, " gentle or simple," as the saying ia, ever 

^er. But eTen thia has- oome to pffis, and more ; it was only the 

other day I read of a paper, belonging to the countty to vduch I do 

not belong, but to y^ieh some folks will liave it tliat I do, that this 

p^r had ae its motto, " composAd by li^diifig, printAd by steani ! " 

After tliis «iiAoiuioement, oobodycan teU whut ia to come next. 
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But, with regard to iron steamers and ateam-boilera, just look at 
that huge boiler, laid on its side, so lai^, tliat men look like little 
flies crawling about it ; and so strong, as to resist the most enormous 
pressure, but this is nothing to the vast iron conBtmcdon of a steam- 
ship, measuring, often, a hundred and fifty to two hundred feet long 
and forty or fifty broad, all made out of iron — ^hard, wrought, strong, 
bolted, barred iron — and made to awim in the water, and carry 
many thousand tons burden. 



The construction of iron steam-boate, although sometliing like 
that of wooden ones, is, in many respects, very different. We see 
no huge trunks of oak, lying in heaps in the yard, no shed, 
where the business of sawing and converting the timber is car 
ried on ; no steaming tanks, Ibi the porpme of eteamii^ th«. wood. 
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to make it bend to its tequired shape ; but, instead of these^ there 
are workers in iron, with their forges, their powerful punching en- 
gines, their enormous cutting machines, which will sever a bar of 
iron as if it were a piece of ribbon, their anvils, their hammers, 
their furnaces; while eveiywhere are lying about sheets of iron from 
the rolling mill, with guide pieces for bending them to the required 
form; we have iron bars instead of timbers, sheet-iron instead of 
planks, rivets instead of trends, forges instead of saw-pits, and iron 
scraps instead of chips of wood, and beautiful iron shavings, as some 
I saw from Messrs. Robinson's iron steam*ship yard can testify. 

There, of course, must be a ship's draughtsman for an iron as 
well as a wooden ship, and he lays dovm the draught of the ship in 
the same manner, but, as there is no necessity for bending planks 
and beams, the exact shape and curve to be followed is shown in the 
drawing, and all the parts are moulded to it at once, which saves a 
vast deal of trouble in hewing and shaping with the adze, or axe ; 
and, perhaps, nothing in the appearance of the skeleton of an iron 
vessel strikes a stranger as being more remarkable than the extreme 
slightness of the ribs, compared with the bulky timbers of a wooden 
vessel; a bar, measuring three inches in breadth, by three-quartm*8 
of an inch in thickness, will constitute the rib for an iron vessel of 
considerable size, and an iron keel, six inches deep by three wide, 
will suffice for a vessel of one thousand tons' burden. 

The keel, standing up on one edge, exhibits a range of holes from 
end to end; and these are intended for the reception of the rivets» 
which are to bind the keel» the ribs, and the "akin" el the vessel to* 
gether. The pieces of iron that form the stem and the stem parts 
are bent to tho requir^ form befcvre they are brought to the yard. 
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and are then rivetted to the ends of the keel. Rivets are generally 
the mode of fastening in an iron heat. 

The form thus given to the ship, makes it necessaiy, as rivets are 
used, that a great number of holes should be bored in every part of 
the iron brought into the construction of the vessel. The iron is 
brought to the exact form in the rolling-mill, wheie it passes be- 
tween two rollers, so grooved as to give the eross section required. 
When it is about to be wrought into the form for the ribs of a ship, 
it is cut to the proper lengths, heated in fires, or fumaceis, close to 
the place of working, and bent round to the required curve on anvils ; 
these pieces are then carried to the building-ship, and there rivetted 
to the keel, at distances of twelve to eighteen inches apart. 

The sheet-iron, which forms the planking, or ** skin,*' of the ves- 
sel is a much more manageable material than the stotit, oaken 
planks employed in building wooden ships ; it is rolled into sheets 
at the mill, of such thickness as may be desired, and cut to the re- 
quired length and width by the powerful shears which are used in 
most iron-works ; the sheets are then brought, by hammering, to 
the proper curve, and fastened to the ribs and keel by means of 
rivets* 

When the keel, the stem and stem parts are all put together, the 
building of the ship is pretty nearly done, for the interior is much 
the same as that of other ships, and painters, gilders, carpenters, 
joiners and all sorts of workers in wood, and wool and horsehair, 
are brought into requisition ; and the work proceeds, till the hand- 
somest thing in the world, and, at the same time, the most wonder- 
Idl, is completed. 

The most iiAportant part of the steam-ship, however, is the 
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boiler, for, if this be ill-made, all the other parta of the ship may be 
blown to pieces, or sunk in the depths of the sea. At first sight, 
the constniction of a boiler may be thought a veiy simple affair, like 
the construction of a tea-kettle, pot, or saucepan ; but tbere is no- 
thing which has had more difference of opinion expended upon it 
than the construction of a steam-boiler. Iron is generally used, 
being cheaper than copper ; sometimes cast-iron, bat more generally, 
sheet-iron is used. The boiler is composed of numerous plates, all 
strongly rivetted together. But the rivetting is a very wonderful 
process : — by the side of the boiler-maker is a small portable forge, 
expressly intended for heating the rivets; these rivets are short, 
thick, clumsy pieces of iron rod ; before being used, they are heated 
to a red, or even a white, heat. The two edges which are to be 
rivetted being lapped over each other, and holes penetrating both of 
them, a red-hot iron is driven into each hole, and beaten with a 
powerful hammer, until quite hard, by which time the head has 
become beaten down to a conical form. A man holds a hammer 
against the other side or end of the rivet, to hold a sufficient resist- 
ance to the blows, and he, in his turn, hammers down the inner end 
of the rivet ; the overlapping edges of the sheet-copper, or iron, are 
thus firmly pressed together. Funnels for steamboats and all large 
vessels are put together much in the same way as the boilers. 

Such are some of the particulars which Peter Parley has picked 
up in one of our largest " steam-ship builder's ; " on some future 
occasion he may have something further to say on this interesting 
subject. 
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HOHS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

A &AT1K AJn> SMOI.UH 1»tTTT, TO B< BOirO »T THB BOTi. 




OMTJM, domnm, dnlce domum, 
Domum, domum, duloe domum, 
Dulce, dulce domiun, 
Dulce domum resonemus. 



Home^ sweet Home / 

Sing fSetrewell to grief and sadness, 
Welcome, welcome, mirth and gladness, 

Welcome home and holiday \ 
Happy days, at last, are come 5 
Welcome, welcome, happy home ! 

Welcome, welcome, sport and play ! 

Appropinquat ecoe ! felix 

Hora gaudiorum, 
Post grave tediimi, 
Advenit omnium, 

Meta petita laborum. 

Domum, domum. 



ROXB FOB IHX HOUIUTS. 

Xo, the jojfiil bour adTuiouig [ 

Eapp7 H*son of delight 1 
Uirth md tan, and xnig and dandng, 

All OUT Ubonra alilll requite. 



Ifues libroa, mitte fens, 

Ultte pensa dura, 
Mitte negotioni, 
Jam dii Dtium 

Ms mea mittito cura. 

Donuni, domum. 
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Hack tho canes, mj noble fellova, 
Break the neck ofptosodj, 

<*Flay old lote and bom Ihe bellow^' 
With the goldoB rik of thveew 

Home, sweet home. 

Bidet amras, prata rident, 

Nosque rideamns, 
^am repetit domum, 
Daulius adventa, 

Kosqve domum repetamus, 

Domum domum* 

Come, mj lads, let 's pitch the wicket, 
Bring the bat and bring the ball, 

For the noble game of cricket, 
Baise, in glee, the hearty call. 

Home> sweet home. 

Heus ! Bogere fer caballos 

Eja, nunc eamus, 
Limen amabile 
Matris et oscnla 

Suaviter repetamus. 

Domum, domum. 

Let the galUnt kite take flight, boys. 
As the spring wind briskly blows ; 

Now, she pitches — bold her tight, boys ! 
Give her string, and up she goes ! 

Home, sweet home. 
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Conoinamus ad penates 

Vox et audiatur 
Fhosphore! quidjubar 
Segnius emicans, 

Ghiudia nostra moratur. 

Domum, domum. 

Tops, and hoops, and marbles muster ; 

Guns and trumpets let us bring ; 
Bound the fire-place we will cluster, 

And, like merry crickets, sing. 

Home, sweet home. 

Concinamus O ! sodales 
Eja ! quid silemus 

Nobile canticum, 
Dulce melos domum, 
Duloe domum resonemus. 

W. Mabtin. 

[Win some of Peter Parley's young Mends send in a translation of the Latih Ode f] 
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X>¥ all my young readers must have heard of 
ikes and wizards ; of witches more especially. 
m the earliest period there appears to have 
1 persons who pretended to extraordinoiy pow- 
and, by means of deceptions of various kinds, 
oiien produced through an intimate knowledge of 
the occult powers of nature, such persooB exercised a great influ- 
ence for evil over a lai^e portion of the human race. Witches, at 
no recent period, prevailed in this country, and witchcraft was com- 
mon ; and there can be no douht as to the influence such persons 
had over the ignorant ; even now superstition is not entirely ba- 
nished from our favoured land, and fortune-tellers and cunning men 
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are followed not only, I am aorry to say, by the low and ignorant, 
but by peraoRs of good education, as it is called, and of good staud- 
ing in society. 



called, ^ah, bad ils origin, like many customs among the Africans, 
from the ancient Egyptians. In the Hebrew language. OB is a 
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demon, a spirit of diyination and magic. When Saul wanted to 
raise up Samuel from the dead, he said to his servants " Seek me a 
woman eminent for OB, that hath a fieuniliar spirit ! " 

His servants replied to him, " There is a woman, a mistress in 
the art of OB, that hath a familiar spirit, at Endor ! " 

When the witch of Endor came to Saul, he said to her, " Divine 
unto me by the witchcraft — OB — ^by the fiEuniliar spirit, and bring 
me up him whom I shall name to thee ! " — 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 8. 

The science of OB, or OBI, is very extensive. The ugly, loath- 
some creatures who engage in it become oracles of woods and un- 
frequented places. Obi, for the purpose of bewitching people, or 
consuming them by lingering illness, is made of grave-dirt, hair, 
teeth of sharks, blood, feathers, egg-shells, images in wax, the hearts 
of birds, and some potent roots, weeds and bushes, of which Eu- 
ropeans are to this time ignorant, but which were known for the 
same purposes to the ancients. 

Certain mixtures of these ingredients are burnt, or buried very 
deep in the earth, or hung up in the chimney, or laid under the 
threshhold of the door of the party to suffer, with incantation songs, 
or curses, performed at midnight, with regard to particular aspects 
of the moon. The party who wants to do the mischief is also sent 
to burying-grounds, or some secret place where spirits are supposed 
to frequent, to invoke his dead parents to assist him in the curse. 

A negro who thinks himself bewitched by Obi, will apply to an 
Obi-man, or Obi-woman, for cure. These magicians will interrogate 
the patient as to the part of the body most affected ; this part they 
will torture with pinching, driving with gourds, or calabashes, beat- 
ing and pressing; when the patient is nearly exhausted with this 
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rough magnetism, Obi brings out an old rusty nail, or a piece of 
bone, or an ass's tooth, or the jaw-bone of a rat, or a fragment of a 
quart bottle, from the part, and the patient is well the next day. 

The most wrinkled, uglj and deformed Obians — mi^cians — are 
the most venerated, as was also the case among the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans. 

In general. Obi-men are more sagacious than Obi- women in giving 
or taking away diseases, and in the application of poisons. It is in 
their department to blind pigs and poultry, and lame cattle. 

It is the province of the Obi-women to dispose of the passions : — 
they raise foul winds for inconstant mariners, dreams and fantasies 
for jealousy, vexations and pains in the heart for perfidious love. 

Laws have been made in the West Indies to punish this Obian 
practice with death, but they have had no effect. Laws can never 
suppress the effect of ideas. 

When I was in the West Indies, many years ago, I saw the Obi 
of the &mous negro robber, " Threb-Finoebed Jack " — the terror 
of Jamaica in 1780 and 1781 ; the Maroons who slew him brought 
it to me. 

His Obi-horn consisted of the end of a goat*s horn, filled with a 
compound of grave dirt, ashes, the blood of a black cat, and human 
fat, all mixed into a kind of paste ; a black cat's foot, a dried toad, 
a sUp of parchment of kid's skin, with characters marked in blood 
upon it, were also in his Obian bag. 

These, with a keen sabre and two guns, like Robinson Crusoe, 
were all his Obi, with which, and his courage in descending into the 
plains, and plundering, to supply his wants, and his skill in retreat- 
ing into difficult fortresses, commanding the only access to them, 
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where none dared to follow him, he terrified the inhahitants, and 
set the civil power aad the neighbouring militia of that island at 
defiance for two years. 

He had neither accomplice nor associate. There were a few run- 
away negroes in the woods near Mount Lebanus, the place of his 
retreat, and Jack had been seen in the wildest storms amusing him* 
self by swimming on a board among the breakers, in which the 
negroes would also engage; but even then he kept apart from them. 
He had crossed their foreheads with some of the magic in his horn, 
and they could not betray him ; but he trusted to no one ; he 
scorned assistance ; he ascended a bare spar-beam ; he robbed 
alone ; fought all his battles alone, and always killed his pursuers. 

By his magic he was not only the dread of the negroes, but there 
were many white people who believed he was possessed of some 
supernatural power. 

In hot climates females marry very young, and often with great 
disparity of age. Here Jack was the author of many troubles, for 
several matches proved unhappy. 

*' Ghive a dog an ill name, and hang him." 

Glamours rose on clamours against the cruel sorcerer, and every 
conjugal mishap was laid at the door of Jack's malefic spells ; Jack, 
of course, had little to do with matrimonial miseries, but, as people 
did not like to blame themselves, they blamed Jack, and Jack was 
doomed to die — that is, if any one could kill him ; to be hanged — 
that is, if anybody could catch him. 

The governor of Jamaica, named Dalleny, in a proclamation, 
dated the 12th of December, 1780, offered a reward of a thousand 
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dollars for any one who would take Jack, dead or alive ; and two 
negroes — Quashes and Sam, two hold, dare-everything negroes. 
Qoashee, to make sure, got himself christened hefore he went out, 
thinking this would preserve him against the Ohi-charm, and 
changed his name to James Reader. The two hlacks led a party of 
their townsmen in the hunt for Jack. 

The expedition soon commenced, and the whole party had been 
creeping about in the woods for three weeks, and blockading, as it 
were, the deepest recesses of the most inaccessible part of the is- 
land — ^where Jack, far removed from all human society, resided — 
bat in vain. 

Reader and Sam, tired with this mode of war, resolved on pro- 
ceeding in search of his retreat, and, taking him by storming it, or 
perish in the attempt. They took with them a little boy, a proper 
spirit and a good shot, and left the rest of the party. 

These three had not been long on the scent before they discovered, 
by the impressions among the weeds and bushes, that some person 
must have lately been that way. 

They softly followed these impressions, making not the least 
noise. Presently they perceived a smoke. 

They prepared for war; they came upon Jack before he saw 
them ; he was roasting plantains by a little fire on the ground, at 
the mouth of a cave. 

This was a scene, and where no ordinary actors had no common 
parts to play. 

Jack's looks were fierce and terrible; he waved his hand for them 
to go back, stamped with his foot, primed his gun, and told them he 
would kill them if they came any further. 
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Header, instead of shooting Jack, replied that his Obi was from 
the Evil One, and could not hurt him, as he had been christened, 
and was the Good One's child; that his name was no. longer 
Quashee, but Reader. 

Jack knew Eeader, and, as if paralysed, he let his two guns re- 
main on the ground, and took up only his cutlass. 

These two had a desperate combat several years before in the 
woods, in which conflict Jack lost his two fingers, which was the 
origin of his present name ; but then Jack beat Header, and almost 
killed him with several others who assisted him, and they fled from 
Jack. 

To do *' Three-fingered Jack" justice, he would now have killed 
both Header and Sam, for at first they were frightened at the sight 
of him, and the dreadful tone of his voice — and well they might — 
they had, besides, no retreat, and were to grapple with the bravest 
and strongest man in the world. 

But Jack was cowed, for he had prophesied that White Obi would 
get the better of him, and, from experience, he knew that the 
charm would lose none of its strength in the hands of Header. 

Without further parley Jack, with his cutlass in his hand, threw 
himself down a precipice at the back of the cave. 

Header's gun missed fire; Sam shot him in the shoulder; Header, 
like an English bull-dog, never looked, but, with a cutlass in his 
hand, plunged down headlong after Jack. The descent was about 
thirty yards, and almost perpendicular; both of them preserved 
their culasses in the fall. 

Here was the stage on which two of the stoutest hearts that were 
ever hooped with ribs began a bloody battle. 
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The little boy, who was ordered to keep ba^k out of harms' way, 
now reached the top of the precipice, and, during the fight, shot 
Jack in the belly. 

Sam was craftyi and coolly took a sound-about way to get to the 
field of action. When he arrived at the spot where it had begun. 
Jack and Header had closed, and tumbled down, together, another 
precipice in the side of the mountain ; in which fall they both lost 
their weapons. 

Sam descended among them, who also lost his cutlass among the 
trees and bushes in getting down. 

When he came to them, though without weapons, they were not 
idle, and, luckily for Header, Jack's wounds were deep and desperate, 
and he was in great agony. 

Sam came up just in time to save Header, for Jack had caught 
him by the throat with his giant's grasp; Header, then, with his right 
hand almost cut o£f, and Jack streaming with blood from his shoul- 
der and belly, both covered with gores and gashes. 

In this state Sam was umpire, and decided the fate of the battle ; 
he knocked Jack down with a piece of rock. 

When the lion feU, the two tigers got on him, and beat his brains 
out with stones. 

The little boj soon after found his way to them; he had a cutlass, 
with which they cut off Jack's head and three-fingered hand, and 
took them in triumph to Morant Bay. 

There they put their trophies into a pail of rum, and, followed by 
a vast concourse of negroes, now no longer afraid of Jack's Obi, they 
canied him to Kingston, in Spanish Town, and claimed the reward 
of the king's proclamation and the house of assembly. 



L boys should bathe in the summer, for the cold 
tiath is conducive to health, and, as the hot weather 
is iiov come, now is the time to go into the water, 
rhe beat place to bathe is on the eandy shores of 
the sea or a river, where there are no rochs, or 
holes, or weeds, or stones, which m^ht cut the 
flesh. 
Before we bathe, we should take moderate exercise, such aa walk- 
ing, and go into the wat«r warm but not hot. 

We should not bathe when in a stat« of perspiration, or when 
exhausted by fatigue, nor after a full meal — this is of Yoiy great 
importance. 

When we go into the water, we should plunge in at once, oyer 
head and eats, and keep moving about afterwards, till we go out. 
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We should not stop in the water longer than five or six minutes. 

We should not venture out of our depth till we can swim well. 

The best way to learn to swim is to go into the water up to the 
arm-pits, and then, turning to the shore, strike off towards it calmly 
and slowly. 

In striking out, when in the water, the fingers are to be perfectly 
straight, and the thumb kept close to the hand. 

The hands are then to be brought forward, palm to palm, and 
thrust out in a direction level with the chin. 

When at their fullest reach, the hands are to be parted, and swept 
slowly and regularly, with the palms in a horizontal position, the 
fall stretch of the arms backwards ; they are then brought up from 
the hips, and struck out forwards, as before. ' 

While the hands are near the hips, the legs are to perform their 
part ; they are drawn up as near to the body as possible, and the 
soles of the feet struck against the water with moderate force, im- 
mediately the hands are again struck forward. 

All this is very easily performed, with a little patience, but will 
be very difficult, if the learner has not coolness and self-possession. 
A slow, long stroke, the hand thrust forward with energy, and the 
legs brought up and struck out with a regular and even stroke, is 
the whole art of simple swimming. 

The swimmer must be careful to draw his breath at the time his 
hands are descending towards his hips ; if he attempts it when his 
hands are descending towards his legs, his head will pcuidally sink 
and his mouth fill with water. The breath should be expelled while 
the body is sent forward by the action of the legs. 

To float in the water, the swimmer must turn as gently as pos- 
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sible on his back, put his head back, so that his ejes, mouth and 
chin only are above the water, elevate his breast and inflate his 
chest as much as possible; the arms should be brought near the 
hips, and the hands paddled, as in a horizontal kind of sweep. 

When the cramp seizes the swimmer, he must, as much as pos- 
sible, avoid being alsurmed, as he will reflect that, as the bodj is 
lighter than water, a very little exertion in it will keep his body 
afloat. » 

He must then strike out the limb violently, and, bringing the 
toes towards the shinbone, thrust his feet out, which ^1 probably 
restore the muscles to their proper exercise; but, if the cramp 
should still continue, he can easily keep himself afloat with his 
hands, and paddle towards the shore, till some assistance comes to 
him. 

Should a companion be in danger of drowning, it is a duty to use 
every exertion to save his life, but, in doing this, we should be care- 
ful not to put ourselves in a position in which the drowning person 
can cling to you, or grasp any part of your body, or the loss of both 
will be certain. 

In all cases where bathing is practised, there should be ropes or 
planks at hand, and young swimmers should never venture fieur into 
the water without such means of rescue are available. 

Learn to swim, then, my merry boys, and don't be airaid ; don*t 
be rash, neither, but let your discretion temper your valour, and 
your valour be a spur to your discretion. 



AVINO told yoa gometiiing coucemuig leaves in nijr 
paper, and promiaed to give you some further in- 
fbmiation, I shall now t«ll you about the most 
beautiful part of a plant, called the flower. 

This 13 divided fay botanists into seven parts. 
Now we shall require the aid of a litde attention 
uid a little memory. These parts must be seen and examined by 
the eyes; and, for this purpose, as it is now the season, let my young 
friends run into the garden and pull a heartsease, or a piimroee, or 
» polyanthus — a polyanthus will do very well. 

The parts of a flower are, 1, the calyx; 2, the earal; 3, the 
tamen; i.iha pistil; 6, ihe pericarp ; 6,thew«<i,' 7, the rM«})tiK^. 
The ctdyx is that great extension of the stalk of the plant imme- 
diately faeneath the flower. In the polyanthus it appears like a 
wp, in die daffodil like a sheath, and in the oat like a husk. Soma 
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flowers have no calyx, as the tulip. The long tube in which the 
flower of the pink is placed is the calyx. The calyx usually covers 
tlie flower before it blows. 

The cord, or corolla, or petals, are those parts of a flower withiu 
the calyx, which form the blossoms we so much admire. The rose 
has many petals, the bluebell six, the wallflower four ; they are of 
various shapes, and of every variety of colour. 

Within the coralla are placed the stamens, which are long, thread- 
like substances ; they are placed, generally, round a longer stalk, or 
two, or more longer ones, called the pistil, or pistils. A tulip has 
six stamens, and an apple-blossom has twelve. 

The stamens are divided into three parts, the anther, the pollen, 
and filament. The anther is the little knob on the end of the 
stamen; the pollen is the flne dust within and upon the anther; the 
filament is the slender part which supports the anther and the pollen. 

The pistil stands, as I have noticed, in the centre of the flower, 
surrounded by the stamens, as the large green substance in the 
centre of a tulip. Some flowers have but one pistil, and others 
have several. 

The pistil is divided into three parts, viz : — the sUgma, germ and 
style. The stigma is the lower knob, or bunch, that is seated on 
the end of the pistil ; the germ is the lower part of the pistil, which, 
when it is ripe, contains the seed ; the style is that part of the pistil 
which connects the stigma with the germ. 

The pericarp is the bag which contains the seed, sometimes called 
the seed-bag. Whatever contains the seed of a plant is called the 
pericarp, as the pods of peas and beans, the head of a poppy, the 
U of a nut, &c» 
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The seed is the part which, when sown or planted, will produce 
another plant. The seed, in fact, contains all the rudimental parts 
of the plant, folded up beyond the power of sight. How wonderful, 
in which plants are produced by means of seeds ! If there were no 
seeds, all plants would soon disappear ; but the seeds are scattered, 
from year to year, and thus the earth is kept clothed with plants. 
All annual plants are produced from seed every year. 

The dispersion of seeds is very wonderful ; some have wings, as 
the thistle and dandelion, by which the seeds are borne through the 
air like little balloons ; some seed-vessels are burst by the heat of 
the sun, and the seed springs from them with a bound. Their 
number is also very wonderful : the poppy contains many thousand 
seeds; and the puff-ball, whose seeds are so small as to resemble a 
kind of fine dust, have been calculated at millions. 

Seeds are often conveyed to great distances, and fly about in the 
air in a marvellous manner ; they are also conveyed by rivers, and 
even by the ocean, from* one country to another. It has been said 
that seeds have been conveyed from America to the Islands of Scot- 
land, across the Atlantic, which is three thousand miles broad. 

1 shall tell you more about plants another time. 
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PLAY, BOY, PLAY I 




LAY, boy, play, 

*Tis now thy holiday, 
And thou art like a bird upon a spray. 

Play, boy, play ! 

Play, boy, play. 
For boyhood should be gay ; 
The lightest heart will soon be clay. 
Play, boy, play I 

Play, boy, play, 
Gbther the buds of May, 
While thou art fair, and young, and fresh as they. 
Play, boy,* play I 

Play, boy, play, 
Short is the longest day, 
And thy yellow locks will turn to grey. 
Play, boy, play ! 

Phiy, boy, phiy, 
Death for none will stay ; 
Sing, and dance, and romp the hours sway. 
Away, away ! 

W. Mabtin. 



mtr[ m a OTHggitr. 



' THE SHIPWEECK. 

VHE sea is delightM enough, in fair weather; 

H but when Uie gale blows, and the stonn r^ee, and 

a the thunder booms, and the lightning Sashes, and 

rl die sea rolls mountains high, it is a vei; different 

'5 thing. Peter Parley was a sailor, in his enrlj days, 

and knows something of these matters, aye, and of 

something still more terrible — of the awful sea-fight, of the deaths 

b; Bword, and shot and splinter — and could tell many tales of this 

kind that would make the heart bleed. 

It is now his wish to tell a tale of shipwreck, one that may be 
listened to as founded upon truth — few stories, indeed, that Peter 
Parley tells are not so founded— but, as I hare often said, truth ia 
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often more wonderful than fiction — and so my young friends will 
find it, if they look well at what takes place around them. 

Many years ago there dwelt, in a wild spot between the Land's- 
end and Penzance, in Cornwall, a fisherman of the most bold and 
resolute character ; he had married, at an early age, the daughter of 
a boat-builder of Penzance — a handsome, cleanly, cheerful young 
person — and they took up their abode in the spot I have mentioned, 
for the purpose of fishing, and at the sam^ time to offer assistance 
to such ships as might be in distress off that part of the coast. 

After some time, Jasper, for that was his Christian name, was 
blessed with a son, and soon after a daughter, who were both 
brought up with great care, and instructed in useful learning by 
both father and mother, in the long winter nights. As soon as the 
son (Valentine) was old enough, he assisted his father in the cutter, 
which always lay at the foot of the rocks, in a small cove close to 
the cottage, and soon became a good sailor; while Constance at- 
t^iided her mother in her domestic duties, and became a good little 
housewife. 

Jasper was for awhile successful in bis bu»ness, and other Httle 
children were added to the pair already mentioned. While things 
continued prosperous, both Jasper and his wife Margaret were very 
worthy, well-conducted persons; they frequently travelled some 
miles to the nearest church, and always, on the Sunday, read the 
Bible and other good books; nor would Jasper think of performing 
any kind of labour not absolutely necessary on the 8abbath*day, for 
he believed that by so doing he should forfieit Grod s favour and no 
longer prosper. 

During the month of November, in the year 18^4, a yiolent storm 
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spniDg up from the soudi-iyest ; Jasper and his eldest son, Valen- 
tine, were at sea, in their fishing-boat, nearly nine miles from the 
land. A dark and gloomy sky, mth. fitful gusts of wind, gave the 
fisherman warning that a storm was coming on; and he tumed the 
head of the smack homewards, in hopes of reaching Stmnd Bay 
before the night came on. 

"We shall have a roughish night, father! " said Valentine, *' I 
hope we shall get in before the gale comes on ! " 

" Never fear, my boy ! " replied the father ; " the old * Osprey ' 
will dip her nose into the horses' manes, and feather herself with 
the spray ! But bear a hand and lower the jib ; let 's get the storm- 
jib up, for, by the long swell from the westward, I am of opinion 
there is a deal of bad weather to windward, which will be down 
upon us before long. Bear a hand, my boy ! haul in the jib ! 
huriy ! be smart ! " 

In a very few minutes Valentine had brought in the large jib 
and hooked the small one upon the halliards, and, with two or three 
good hauls, had it chock up, and made it fast to the mast. His 
&ther then called him to take the helm, while he took two reefs in 
the mainsail ; and thus the smack dashed over the billows towards 
the shore in the most gallant style. 

Keep her up, boy ! keep her up, boy ! " said the father, " or we 
shall be on the Seven Stones ! — seven too many for anybody thi^ 
weather I That's right ! now ease her down again ! away she goes I 
now let out your mainsheet, and let her scud again ! " 

And away flew the ** Osprey " through the billows, as an osprey 
knows how ; and the father and son, notwithstanding the gale rapidly 
increased, had no doubt of reaching their home long before nightfal. 
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They were then going at the rate of ten knots an hour, and the sun 
had but just sunk beneath the horizon. 

But, as soon as the sun went down, the gale rose up, and, shifting 
to the northward, the boat had to alter her course and shift her 
sails, and began to pitch and toss in a manner tihat Valentine had 
never before witnessed, shaking him several times from his hold of 
the tiller, while every now and then a heavy wave struck the little 
craft on her bows, and broke over her whole length, from stem to 
stem. 

'* Well done, old girl, put your nose into it again ! " said Jasper, 
well satisfied with the craft, while at the same time the poor boy 
trembled. 

" O father ! father ! " cried Valentine, " I can't hold the tiller, 
she kicks so ! " 

" Hold on, boy, hold on ! keep her as she goes ! never mind her 
kicking ! hold on steady ! " 

Down went the boat into a hollow of the sea ; up she rose again, 
shaking the foam from her bowsprit, bows and jib, like a live thing. 

*' Bravo ! " said Jasper ; ** keep her up ! keep her up ! she is 
a jewel ! well done ! " 

"0 father! father! we shall go dowm!" cried Valentine, when 
the boat had mounted herself on the top of the next wave and was 
pitching downwards. 

" Nonsense ; this is sport ! besides, — 

* A sw)6et little oberub sits smiling fJof)^, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack I ' " 

srtid, or, rather, sung the fishennan. 
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Just at that moment a Tiolent squall came on, and the storm-jiti 
flen to nbliands. Jasper hauled it down in a moment, lovrered ttie 
peak, called out '■ Htmd-up ! " and he let the ci-aft drive to leeward 
ai fast as the vind would cany her. 

At this moment the distant boom of a gun was heard amid the 
lujliogs of the wind. Again the sound fell on the ear of Jasper. 
Again. " Ship in distj^ss ! " said he ; and, leaping on the ri^ng 
und looking seaward, he saw the smoke of a steamer in the direction 
of the Seven Stones. 



Another gun from the steamer assured the hardy seaman that 
the steamer was in distress. He raised his glass to his eye, and 
discovered her labouring upon the western part of those dangerous 
rocks, with her ensign hoisted upside donTi. While he continued to 
gaze Dpon her, the black clouds seemed to open above her, and tJie 
lightning, followed by a loud peal of thunder, struck her tall chim- 
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nej, which immediately fell doim upon the deck, among the horror- 
stnuk crew. 

*'Down mdi jour helm! down with jonr helm, boy! let iier 
stand off to sea again, there is a steamer going to pieces on the 
Stones ; we mnst IxMit-ship and help her ! '* 

''But there is mother^s light upon the knoll, father!" replied 
Valentine; ''she is looking oat for us, and has lit the lamp up, for 
us to steer lor the cove r' 

" So much the better ! down with your helm, and let her stand 
over! " 

The boy did as his &ther directed him, and the ** Osprey," answer- 
ii^ the helm, was round in an instant, and bearing away to wind- 
ward, like a determined patriot against tyranny. The wind had not 
greatly increased ; yet it blew quite strong eaiough, and very few 
craft could hare lived in the sea which had sprung up in the channel. 

The firing from the steamer had ceased, and nothing now was to 
be seen but the sea beating over the ill-fated vessel. The ^'Osprey" 
was yet thiree mUes off, in a direct line, and, by beating up against 
the wind, towaiids the spot, would have to tack over more than 
double that distance, but she was a fast sailer, and could lie within 
three points of the wind's eye; and she slapped away in most ex- 
cellent sf^le, as if the anxious minds of Jasper and Valentine had 
penetrate her veiy sails and hull to carry her rapidly onward. 

''Give me the helm," said Jasper, '*and you get out the small 
warp from the forecastle, the towing line and the grapples ; have 
them all ready at the bows, and see that the coil is clear ! " 

" Aye, aye, father," said the boy, " we may save some lives, if we 
can't save Uie ship ! let *s hope ! " 
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" If we can get near enough to send a line to them,*^ replied the 
father, " we shall save some of them, if God wills it. Pray for 
them, boy ; pray to God to help us in doing our duty ! *' 

** God will be with us, I am sure, father! " said Valentine, ^^no 
one can do what is right without God being with him ! ' Tis God 
gives us courage, is it not, father ? " 

** Yes, and strength, and power, and will ! But keep her fiill, 
boy ; her sails are shaking ! It*s well to think of God ; but keep 
your sails full, my lad I ^ 

Valentine put the helm up, and the " Osprey *' laid down to the 
sea till the water ran over her deck, and away they went, a» fast 
as the gale could carry tbem, the white foam beating over the bows 
of the boat like snow, and a long line of thick foam stretehing out 
behind like the tail of a comet. 

. In a veiy short time the boat neared the distressed steamer, and 
the scene that presented itself was one of great horr(^ : — the tall 
chimney had gone by the board, and hung half over the side : th^ 
hatchings were torn up by the force of the sea, and the bulwarks, 
paddle-boxes, compsmion, compass, water-casks, ana eveiything else 
that the deck contained carried away. The captain stood, or rather 
clung, to some of the rigging attached to the foremast, stili standing, 
giving what orders he could in the dreadful extremity. Three- 
fourths of the passengers had been swept away by the billows, and 
there only remained three or four persons upon the wreck, and these 
found themselves scarcely able to sustain the continued shocks of the 
roaring element around them, although they had contrived to lash 
themselves to the mast, still standing, and to the windlass, the <mly 
thing that remained on the deck. The poor wretches, however, 
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giave a faint cheer, when they saw the boat approach, and waved their 
bands towards it, while the captain made a motion for the boat not 
to come too near, and to go to leeward of tbe steamer, the propriety 
of which Jasper perfectly understood. 

After waving about for some time — ^now going as near the wreck 
as he dared, and then being beaten away by the heavy sea and £erce 
breakers — Jasper at last luffed up close to her quarter, and succeeded 
in throwing her tow-line to the hands in the rigging, to which it was 
immediately made fast ; the warp was then attached to it from the 
boat, and, after a great deal of difficulty, was hauled on board ; a 
ronning loop was now placed in the warp, and, by means of another 
dozen fathoms of tow-line, run up to the steamer ; while the boat 
stood on and off with a most admirable management of her sails, tUl 
one of the crew committed himself to the loop, by sitting within it, 
and then pulling himself hand over head along the warp, reached 
tbe boat in safety. 

The experiment thus made and successfully adopted, was soon 
followed by the other poor creatures in the wreck ; there were but 
five remaining out of a crew of fourteen and passengers above 
thirty. Those that remained were the captain and mate of the 
crew, an underwriter, going out to the East Indies, by way of Mar^ 
Beilles, to which place the steamer was bound, and two Jews, pro- 
ceeding to the same port, from which they intended to proceed to 
tbe land of their fathers. They were tmder a vow to go and wail 
upon the site of the Temple of Jerusalem, to walk over the spots 
consecrated by their ancestors, to relieve their poor distressed 
brethren, and to die in peace. 

The captain was, of course, the last to leave the vessel, the mato 
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last but one, and, after the underwriter had been safely boated, 
the Jews were called upon to trust themselves to the loop and 
warp. Thej were, however, so paraljised with fear, as to be un- 
able to disintach themselves from the rigging to which they had 
been lashed, and it was only by the united aid of the captain 
and mate that they were untied. They begged, and prayed, and 
contended violently to remain where they were, but the captain, 
having unlashed one, lashed him quickly to the loop, like the paper 
messenger of a kite. The second Jew, seeing the ease and quickness 
with which his companion was released, suffered himself to be dis- 
attached, and he also was conducted in safety. The mate, after this, 
leaped into the sea and swam to the boat, and was quickly followed 
by the captain. Jasper, then, finding no more to save, turned the 
prow of his craft homeward, and, with his five passengers, steered 
away before the wind as fast as his reefed sails would carry him. 

Daylight had nearly expired, when Jasper turned homeward, but 
the light of his wife on the small jutting point of the little cove in 
which he dwelt was plainly seen ; in less than an hour the intrepid 
boatman and his son descried the landing-place, and shot into still 
water, and the shipwrecked company were soon safely housed in a 
nice little warm cottage, with a good substantial meal before them, 
with every comfort which a poor fisherman's house might be expected 
to afford : — there were eggs, bacon and fowls, cheese, and plenty of 
soft bread and milk, which soon became powerful restomtives to the 
tinfortunates. 

During this ref'reshing meal, the underwriter, in partioakr, was 
full of expressions of gratitude to Jasper and his son for th^r de- 
liverance, and remarked upon the ready aid which the boy .Valentine 
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"had afforded his fktlier in the dangerous efforts to save them from 
the wreck. Having questioned him, also, as to his desire of seeing 
foreign countries, he ended hj proposing to his fieither to take him 
to India with him, and to provide for his future life. ''I am," said 
he, ** only returning to India to settle mj aJBbirs ; I can put your 
son into a way of becoming a rich man, if he only shows the tact 
and perseverance he has shown in this disaster; as to the few things 
I had on board the steamer, that is easily replaced ; I shall return 
to London, and, if your son will make up his mind to seek his for- 
tune in a foreign land, he shall have the means, and not only the 
means, but -the direction and support." 

The boy's father was eager enough for Valentine to seek his for- 
tune ; not so, however, his mother, who was loth to part with him ; 
before, however, the underwriter left, her scruples were overruled, 
and she gave her Consent to the proposition. In about a fortnight a 
letter was received to summon Valentine to London. His parents 
soon received intelligence of his being nobly equipped by his bene- 
factor ; shortly after, they had intelligence that the vessel in which 
he had embarlced was running down the channel. Jasper, and his 
wife, and the rest of the family went off in their boat to take a final 
leave of him, as he passed the Land's^nd : and for many many years 
saw him no more. 

What arose from Valentine s departure must be the matter of 
another 'Story. 



v/v./ -^ ~*j s» ^^^Mf^ 




3n tilt f ante nf Intiii pm. 



THE BEVOLnnON OP 1688. 

N these days of rebellions and revolutions abroad, 
when kings are thrown down like children's play- 
' things, and the great and might; of the earth are 
I scattered to the east and to the west, to the north 
and to the aontb, like chaff before the wind, ve 
English people cannot be too thankful for the pro- 
vidential care which has been vouchsafed to us among these " wreoks 
of empires." But we have had oar storms, like other nations, and. 
if we now dwell in peace and security, it is because we have passed 
through those troubles which other nations are now enduring,, and 
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have, in times gone bj, placed the monarch and the people in true 
situations mth regard to each other, and, so long as they are mutual, 
true and honest — so long, and no longer — ^shall we be spared the 
scenes which have convulsed other nations with terror. 

The reign of James II., although a very short one, was the most 
important one that ever took place in this country. He was brother, 
as every one knows, to Charles II., but, although not a whit more 
tyrannical than that monarch, had a very different temper and me- 
thod of doing things. He seemed to be intent upon the destruction 
of English liberty and of the English church, and, in consequence, 
all the friends of liberty and the church united against him. Among 
the most bold against the encroachments of the crown were seven 
bishops, namely, Hodge, Bishop of St. Asaph ; Ken, of Bath and 
Wells; Turner, of Ely; Lake, of Chichester; White^ of Peter- 
borough; and Trelawney, of Bristol; who, with Sancroft, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, concerted an address, in the form of a petition, tp 
the king, remonstrating, in the gentlest terms, against his uncon- 
stitutional endeavours to destroy the liberty of the people. Th^ 
kmgr in atfury, summoned them before his counciU and forthwith 
committed them to the Tower. 

This ill-advised step cost him his crown. Meetings were now 
held in secret, in various parts of the kingdom, for the purpose of 
brmg^g ^e king to reason. The most celebrated of these meetings 
was one held from time to time in the vaults of an old house, called 
Lady Place, at Hurley, in Berkshire. , It was formerly a Bene- 
dictine monastery, erected in the reign of William Rufus, but at the 
time now spoken of was inhabited by Lord Lovelace; and that noble- 
man brought together, under the show of great hospitality and 
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meny-making, numbers of the most inflaential of the nobility, and 
it was here that the papers were signed which brought over William 
Prince of Orangey and the first draft was made of that second great 
charter of English liberty, called, "The Bill of Eighta," whieh 
placed the monarchs of this country amenable to the voice ef the 
people. — In the ya/ult of the honse, at the upper end, is a tablet, on 
which is inscribed the following : 



t( 



BUST AND ASHES, 



.MORTALITY AND VICISSITUDE TO ALL. 

Be it remembered that the monastery of Lady Place^ of which 
this vault was the burial cavern^ was founded at the time of the 
great Norman revelution, by which revolution the wbolt Jitate of 
England was changed. 

Be it a2ao remembeted iitmtr in thii plaee, 6<00 years afterwards, 
the revolution of 1 668 was begun, on which aoBDimt thia vank wae 
visited by King William III., George in., and other. pcrvQE&i {Mk 
tentates. 

The lords and prelates met at the dead of the nigfail. In the 
little niche where the inscription was placed stood a mull table, 
around it a few rough stools, while wax torches were stuek in tlie 
walls, which shed a feeble light. The meetings were always opened 
with a short prayer by an ecclesiastic, and then friends were sworn, 
plans proposed and papers signed. At the time of the committal of 
the bis/hops to the Tower, an extraordinary, meeting was held, and a 
solemn oath taken, whOe messengers were dispatched to variDUB 
parts of the kingdom, for the purpose of organising resistance to the 
arbitrary condiict of the king. It must have been an inteiie^ang 
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sight to have witnessed these lords in their secret vault, among the 
dust of abbots and monks, and in the dead of the night, among 
grinning scolls and denuded bones, toads and reptiles, cobwebs and 
spiders, forming a constitutioD which vta to be the gloiy of England, 
and the light of all the nations of the earth. 

But such a constitution was framed ; the country, aroused to a 
sense of its danger, took up the cause of liberty. A jury acquitted 
the bishops ; Westminster Hall rang with loud plaudits, and these 
were continued from one end of the kingdom to the other. The 
kiDg fled. William III., invited over by the almost unanimons 
voice of the people, stepped into the vacant throne. Lady Place 
became the scene of festivity and rejoicing never before or since 
eqoalled. The king was present at one of the splendid fetes of the 
gallant Lord Lovelace ; but from that period the glory of the old 
house declined. 



Its last proprietor was the brother of the unfortunate Admiral 
Kempenfelt. In his time the old house was well worthy a visit. 
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Peter Parley saw it in the year 18^6 ; it was then a fine old build- 
ing, with a noble hall, richly ornamented with paintings by Salvator 
Rosa, noble staircases, intricate passages, wide corridors; it was 
surrounded by a moat, and the whole demesne full of giant yews and 
elms, while the river flowed solemnly beneath them. It is now 
levelled with the ground, and the vaults, part of the old monastery, 
the dove-house, the moat, and the church, or chapel, is all that 
remains to tell of the decay of human greatness and the vicissitudes 
of human affidrs. 




mmntsms atm ^jitps. 



» SHIP has been caned the proudest triumph ol' 

J science, and the " wooden walls of dd England" are 

a justly celebmUd all orer the world. Mistress of 

^ the sea, throogh her navy, England has reached 

iH the proud position of being the first among the 

nations of the earth ; and, however traitors or )i- 

belleiB may s«^ to disparage her greatness, she is great and shall 

be great, so long as she is true to herself and to the great principles 

of truth and justice which have characterised her doings by sea and 

land. 

But to our ships. Look at them, sailing on our seas, riding in 
our harbours ! — Look at the old Dreadnought, a mere hospital '. — 
they give us an idea of the grand, the noble and sublime. In fight 
^y are terrible, but in the business of commerce far more to bo 
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valued and admired, just in proportion as peace is better than war, 
love better than hate, plenty better thfiui want, joy better than sorrow, 
or a blessing better than a curse. 

Ships may be dated from Noah's Ark ; that they are of great an- 
tiquity there can be no doubt ; that they were veiy large, in ancient 
times, we have some proof from the accounts of ancient writers. 
Archimedes describes some that had within them gardens, mills, 
stables, baths and temples, having the doors inlaid with agates and 
precious stones, and their sides adorned with paintings. 

The term " ship " is only properly given to such vessels as have 
three masts and are square rigged ; that is, having their sails sus- 
pended from their yard, hung from the masts, and lying usually at 
right angles to the keel, or length of the vessel. 

Ships are principally distinguished as those called merchantmen, 
which belong either to companies or to private persons, and are 
engaged in commerce ; and men-qf-voar, or war ships, built for the 
purposes of war. The latter receive their designation from the 
number of guns they cany. The largest class are termed ships of 
the line, from their fonning the line of battle, when acting together 
in fleets; and are divided \n\jQ first rates, second rates, third rates, &c. 

First rates include all those carrying a hundred guns and upwards; 
second rates carry from ninety to a hundred guns ; third rates, from 
sixty to eighty guns and from six hundred to six hundred and fifty 
men, and so on down to sixth rates. Bufr some ships, of less than 
forty-four guns, are termed frigates, which are smart-made ships, 
and good sailers, and very trim, handsome ships they are ; and, for 
all ships of war, give old Peter Parley a frigate. 

If my young friends should at any time go to Portsmouth, I 
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would advise them, above all things, to go and inspect some of the 
large line-of-battle ships usually lying .there, and not to forget to go 
on board the "Victoiy," the ship in which the hero Nelson was 
killed, at the Battle of Trafalgar. It was only last night that Peter 
Parley sat in the very chair that Nelson used to sit in at the house 
of his good friend Noyce ; and he always feels proud of the honour. 
If my young readers go on board the " Victory," they will see the 
veiy spot on which Nelson fell, and the little, low, dark, gloomy 
cock-pit in which he ditd ; and, if they can then refrain from shed- 
ding a tear, it is more than Peter Parley could the last time he was 
on board of her. 

When approaching a first ratCy there are, indeed, many things to 
engage the attention. On the fii*st approach, we look up in wonder 
at the vast hull, towering above the water, seeming as if it would 
overwhelm us ; the graceful lines of the joints of the planks, as- seen 
in the perspective ; the formidable muzzles of the tripple battery of 
guns, standing out of the port-holes, with the stout ports that shut 
the openings standing over them ; the enormous cables of iix)u, by 
which the ship is moored ; the gigantic anchors slung outside the 
forechannels ; the boats hanging from the davits; the diminished 
figures of the marines and sailors hanging over the sides, with the 
broad shrouds, tall masts, trim rigging , — these strike the mind with 
a feeling such as is not very often experienced on shore. 

When on board the ship, other things are equally striking — the 
long vista between decks, increased by the comparative lowness of the 
ceiUngs ; the nice order in which everything is arranged ; the guns 
in the carriages, with all the apparatus required in their use ; the 
mess tables of the sailors, each distinguished by some little pecu- 
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liarity, indicative of the disposition of the gallant men who fed at 
them; the various hatchways, leading to the upper and lower deck, 
each bordered with a frame pierced with circular holes, the deposi- 
taries for " pills for the enemy ; " the massive capstans, with the 
messenger wound round them ; the masts passing through, and the 
numerous posts, called hanchions, supporting the upper deck; the 
view down to the lower decks, or, through the upper hatchways, to 
the bright and dazzling sky, with the complicated rigging stretched 
between the masts, as obscurely seen from such a distance. And 
then the sounds; for there are sounds on board of a ship-of-war quite 
equal the sight — the boatswain's shrill whistle, summoning a watch, 
or caUing the guard of honour to attend at the gangway, with the 
cheers of the men, as the favoured captain arrives on board! — 
all these are fresh to the spirit, and would make boys long to be 
sailors. 

Then for the ward-room of the officers — everything strong, solid, 
sterling; and here sit the lieutenants, in all their gloiy ; the berths, 
too, such nice Httle compact places, with just room enough for a 
lieutenant to turn round without touching, and his little table, and 
glass, and hair brushes, and sword, and flute, and books, all nicely 
arranged in the sinallest space possible, and all so neat, and trim, 
and compact, as to be quite a pride to the officer and to the service. 

Then to go below — much is to be seen there. Go down to the 
orlop deck, that is, the lowest deck of all ; — here are laid the cables 
and cordage, and here are situated the sail-room, the purser s, the 
sorgeon'Sf boatswain's and carpenter's berths; the cock-pit, where 
the wounded are dressed, and where the midshipmen mess — and a 
jolly mess they have, sometimes, I can tell you; and good sprees 
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and capital songs, and rare fun, and sparkling jokes, and lots of 
merriment. 

Below the orlop deck is the hold. In merchantmen, thia is the 
place in which the cargo is stowed, and in such vessels the i^hole 
of the hull is so huilt as to allow of the greatest possible space being 
devoted to this object ; but in all ships the hold is the situation for 
the ballast, the provisions and the stores, and it is divided for this 
purpose, by bulk-heads, into various rooms, called, accordingly, the 
bread-room, the spirit-room, &c. In ships of war the powder-room 
is also placed here. The care taken for the security of this impor- 
tant place is so great, that no lighted lamp, of any kind, is ever 
allowed within it ; the partitions enclosing it at each end are fur- 
nished with double-glfiuzed windows, behind which are placed, in the 
light rooms, as they are called, Ian thorns, with polished reflectors 
and powerful lenses, which throw a strong light into the powder- 
room, to enable the proper person to charge the cartridges and give 
out the powder: no particle of iron is allowed inside, and every 
other precaution is taken with the same view to security. 

The bread room affords a pleasing contrast to the magazine; the 
cleanliness, order, and the care taken of the ventilation indicate the 
importance of the contents — flour and biscuit, but chiefly the latter 
is the form in which bread is taken out to sea; — this apartment is at 
the after-part of the ship. 

The lower deck, besides various objects which occur on the middle 
deck, is distinguished by the principal, or main capstan, situated in 
about its mid length ; this is a large conical piece of timber, the 
lower part turning in a socket in the orlop, so as to afford the 
greatest resistance to the enormous weights it is employed to raise. 
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There is another ca|)staii on the middle deck, used for lighter 
TOghte of mim J kinds. 

The c^ipatans'are turned, hy means of long hars, inserted horizon- 
tally into the holes of its upper part; several men push against these, 
and so turn tl» capstan round; and a cable being thus wound round 
it, the length of the capstan bais, on the principle of the lever, en- 
ables the men to raise the enormous anchors of nearly ninety hundred 
weight. It is a pretty sight to see sixty or ei^ty men '* manning 
the capstan," as it is called, and, while they work, the drummer and 
£fer stand hy and play a meny tune, to which the men keep time ; 
and up goes the anchor, quite joyfully. 

Little further remains for me to notice on this deck, except the 
^* galley," as the kitchen of a man-of-war is called. An immense 
boil43r, big enough for a steam-engine, with furnaces, coppers, and 
4»ther conveniences, enables cooking to be performed on a very large 
scale,*as it must be, for eight or nine hundred men. And I can tell 
you that, of all cooks in the world, sailors axe the best ; they know 
how to boil plum-puddings and to cook beef to the greatest nicety, 
and far off be the time when British tars shall not have their fill of 
them. 

The upper deck differs from the two beneath it by being open to 
the sky in the centre, or what is called the waist ; the forward part 
of the ship has the forecastle^ another partial deck, above the main 
one ; and the after-part has also a deck over it, called the quarter- 
deck; the space between these two is called the waist; and a narrow 
passage, on each side of the vessel, leading from the quarter-deck 
to the forecastle, are called the gangways ; these have a stout, double 
netting stretched between iron rails, on the outside, between which 
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are stowed the seamen's hammocks during the iaj and before an 
engagement,' when they form a very good pix>t«etion to the crew 
against the musketry of the enemy ; a similar breastwork of rails 
guards the forecastle, quarter-deck and poop. 

The forecastle is that part of the ship whidi pnopeily appertains 
to the best, or able, seamen, as the quarter-deek does to the officers. 
These two half-decks are ascended by stairs, or ladders, irom the 
main deck. Under the quarter-deck, at the after part of the Ut>per' 
deck, is the admiraVs state eahin, which is, therefore, immediately 
over the ward-room, and bears the same relation to this, in its ar- 
rangement, or fitting up, that the admiral or captain, to whom it is 
appropriated, bears to the lieutenants. Handsome sofas, a table, 
and other luxuries would rank it with a drawing-room; but the same 
saciifice to the object of the ship occurs here as everywhere else ; — 
two or more enormous guns occupies their ports at the windows, 
not there for show, but for good service, in the hour of battle*; and 
here would they be manned and worked, and here would fieill and die 
the brave fellows that might work them. 

The state-room is also the dining-room, where the various officers 
also dine with the captain, but only when invited to do so, for the 
stnctest form and etiquette is observed on board a Bhipof'War. The 
officer who visited his commander by invitation, without being as 
scrupulously dressed as if going into the company of ladies, would, 
if not subjected to a severe reproof for his negligence, certainly not 
be invited again. 

On the after-part of the quarter-deck there is raised another deck, 
called the poop, which contains the captain^s sleeping-room and 
other apartments. There are small ladder-stairs on each side* from 
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the qnaHcT-deck to tlie,poop ; aad between, tfaere ie the wheel by 
which the motion of the rudder is produced, in mana^g or steering 
the vessel. Just before the wheel is the Mnnac/0,Hhich is a kind of 
box, open at the side next the wheel, having the compass hung in it, 
BO as to be seen by the steersmen ; in the binnacle a strong light is 
placed, to illantiaate the compass at night. 



I must say something about the anchors. In a man-of-war, and 
in all targe ships, there are several ; the largest — the sheet — and 
best bower, weigh four and a half tons, or ninety hnndred-weight. 
The great importance of the anchor — the safety of the vessel often 
depending upon that alone — requires that it should be very well 
made, and of the beat materials ; if the shank, or main bar, were 
cast of one piece of iron, it would be liable to have flaws or defects, 
which, however sound it might appear, would cause it to break, when 
severely strained ; to prevent this, the shank is formed of many dif> 
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ferenC ban of the very best iron, pl&ced lengthw^, wdded together 
by enonnouB hammerB. The foi^g of Uie anchor is no light thing. 
I can assui-e you, and has been immortajised in song. 

I will now end this short description. To t«ll you all I know 
^bout a ship and sailors would take a volume. I once wrote some 
" Tales of the Sea," and shall redur to this subject again. 



" - -- -afj ^'ALCH once said, "Alligators are the worst 

t kind of fiaitcrs to have about yonr legs." They 

S are veiy formidable and ferocious reptiles, found in 

J tropical, climates, in Egj'pt, in India, and in other 

h eastern countries. It is useless to describe him 

when we have a picture of him. His ordinary 

length is eighteen feet; his eyes have three distinct lids ; he has five 

toes on his fore-feet, and four behind, and his feet are webbed ; his 

tail has a long series of double plates; his teeth are aharp and 

namerous. 

The moat eitraoi^inaty accounts are given of the strength of this 
veiy ugly costomer. He usually floats on the surface of some 
swamp, pool, or lake, and looks like a rough trunk of a tree ; he is 
quiet in his movements, and seizes fish, fowl, turtle, or whatever 
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comoB vithm Ms reach, like bq aldennan at a city feast. When { 

sharp set, he ventures to the shore, in expectation of some animal | 

coming to llie water to drink; as the victim approaches, the alligator | 

looks on without moving, and as innocent as possible, till, all in s I 

moment, he makes what boys would caU a " grab," and whips him- ' 

self under water almost without a ripple. ' 



specmed, she began to apprehend that 
some accident had happened ; she, therefore, sent a par^ in quest 
of the man, but they oould leam no tidings of him ; at length, in 
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orossiiig a stream, on their retam from an onsucoesBiul search, they 
saw a dead alligator upon the banks, mth its jaws extended, as if it 
had received a violent death. Upon examining the creature more 
doselj, they found that it had been choked, as the throat was con- 
siderably distended; this they immediately cut open, in order to 
ascertain the cause of a strangulation so very unusual, when the 
head of the unfortunate messenger was fomid, completely choking 
up the passage. The animal had been evidently unable to pass it, 
and had, in consequence, died of suffocation. The turban was still 
on the man's head, and, upon taking off the skull-cap, the answer to 
the lady's letter was found under it, perfectly uninjured. It was 
presumed that the poor fellow had attempted to swim across the 
stream, having first deposited the letter under his turban, but was 
arrested and destroyed by the alligator before he could reach the 
opposite shore. 

We had taken our guns and sauntered into the jungle, accompanied 
by several armed natives, in order to try if we could not furnish our 
table with some of the excellent wild fowl with which the woods 
and the morasses abound. We had not proceeded far, before we 
entered a large space of open ground, in the centre of which was a 
large piece of water, filled with alligators of enormous size. The 
lake, although penetrating far into the jungle, was rather narrow, 
but extremely deep. From its banks, on either sid^, a greiat number 
of large forest trees cast their broad diadows, while the sun, darting 
bis vivid rays through the dose foliage that nearly intercepted them, 
threw here and there Mnall masses of golden light, which gave a 
solemn gloom to the picture. Near the head of the lake was the 
carcase of a dead elephant, upon which a large alligator was making 
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hia meal, vhile others of leas megoitude vrere ea^rl; waitiiig his 
departura, tliat the; might succeed him, yihea he should have 
received his sufficiency, aud likewise ei^oy the luxuiy of a feast. 

During the time that the lai^e alligator was busy at hia work on the 
ele{>liai]t, a oatiye attendant was ordered to advance and fire, in order 
for us to see what would be the effect of the explosion among the 
ravenous visitors of this lonely valley. This he immediately did — 



the ball glanced from the alligator's body, as if it had been cased in 
adamant; when a Bceue of confusion ensued which defies decription. 
The whole valley seemed, at once, to start into life. The rush of 
the monster thus suddenly startled from his prey — the plashings of 
those that were floating on the surface of the lake, in expectation 
of a speedy meal, a^ they plunged beneath its still waters ; the 
yelling of the jackals, and the screaming of the vultures, made 
altogether such a din, that we were obUged to escape from the 
mighty uproar. We had the curiosity to visit the spot after our 
day's sport, on our return to our tent, when we found the large 
body of the elephaut entirely conSimied, with nothing but the 
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skeleton remaining. The bones were picked out as clean as if they 
had been imder the hands of the most skilful surgeon, and prepared 
by him for some national museum. This opisration was completed by 
the black ants, which swarm upon a carcase after it has been re- 
linquished by the more voracious beasts of prey, and leaye the 
fleshless firame as white and clean, as if it had been polished by the 
efforts of human ingenuity. 

AlHgators lie in wait for the larger animals that approach the 
shores of the rivers infested by them, with great cunning. Some- 
times an ox approaches; they then strike his legs with their tail, 
and, having thus suddenly cast him to the ground, they seize him 
by the neck with their fatally-armed jaws, drag him into the river, 
and, having allowed the carcase to become putrid^ devour it with a 
disgusting avidity. 

An alligator will watch a body thus obtained for several days 
together, until in a state of sufficient delicacy and tenderness from 
decomposition to satisfy his relish. No other alligator dlu*e ap- 
proach during this anxious watch, or should a stranger venture near 
the rotting luxury, the watcher attacks him fiercely, and generally 
manages, and, very properly, to protect his prize ; at all events, he 
never gives it up without a struggle. 

In the Ganges these creatures may be daily seen, watching the 
numerous carcasses which constantly float down that large river, 
awaiting the moment when they shall have attained the rotten 
luxury of being fit to eat. Sometimes a solitary vulture appears 
sailing down the current, perched upon a human body, which the 
mistaken attachment of superstitious friends had committed to the 
stream, to send on its road to Paradise, tearing the scarcely cold 
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tlesh from the bones, ontil chaeed fiom' its horrid i^past bj tlie 
Toracioua alligator. 

It ia ft very common thing for the native princes o£ India, living 
in the neighbourhood of large riTsrs There dUigatora abound, to 
have them cai^bt, for the purpose of entertaining their goeets, b; 
making them fight, or by setting other animale upon them. These 
fights are so cruel and infanman, as to be unfit for children to heat 
their recital. The o6ast of Luckuow used to be very celebrated 
for such horrid exhibitions — and these barbarous wretchee of India 
— Stop, not so bst. Master Parley — think of your own countrjr; 
think of the cock-^bting, the badger-drawings, the bull-bailings, 
the rat-bunting, the pigeon and sparrow-sbooling, the royal batttie—' 
and hold your tongue. Master Parley. 



^ran'0 €miti tnitji Ijit 3ntiinn0. 



UTJNDBED nations forged the cMin 

For Nature's uncurbed sons, in ehame. 
And manj a king across the mniti 

Sent forth a fetter, in his name ; 
Bat FixH, alone, aaarm'd and mild, 

At Hercj'a kind and aweet behest, 
Approaeh'd hii brother, meek and mild, 

And clmp'd him, friend'like, to bis breaat. 

Not he who shone at Marathon, 

Bed with the pompoiia Persian's blood — 

The youth who dared hia legions on, 
Soldly, nnid the Qranio flood — 
Not bs who glorioual; withstood 
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Him who would lord it o'er the world. 

And, with a patriot's dagger, hurl'd 

Him down St Poilipe;'s shrine, 

A aacrifioe to liberty, — 

Wm truly great like thee ! 

Ubii arOUn at Ihi aramtfPliin, Joardan'i 



gNFEIGNEDLY does Peter Parlej rejoice that, in 

5) bis Abljs, the cause of oar blessed Saviour — the 

if kingdom of peace — ia making progress among the 

^ nations of the earth. It is true that, jnst at the 

)j present moment, the whole of the popnladon of 

Europe saem to be intent upon cutting each other's 

throats. Armies are put in motion, bajoneta bristle, cannon open 

their mouths and roar, muskets send forth their ToUeya of blood 

and death, horses rush to the chaise, and their riders cut and slash, 

to the right and left; then comes a volley of grape-shot, and down 

go three or four hundred fine young men, full of health and hope. 

Baug ! What is that ? 1 see nothing yet but smoke. What are 

these flying in the air? — arms, legs, heads, bodies! — a mine is 

sprung ; a fort is bbwn up ; hundreds of soldieis are flying in the 

air in ten thousand pieces ! Now, all is flame I Hurrah ! Hurrah 1 

The flags are seen on tlie breach I Away they go to gloiy — first, 

second and third battalions! The dnuns beat! the bugles play! 

another Oh 1 oh ! down tbey fall again, whole ranks of them ! 
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A ma^ed battery has opened its fire, and seven or eight hundred 
men are mown down like hay I Now they sally forth from the 
breach to bayonet those that are still living among the fallen ! then 
the shells begin to play on the town — churches are rifled, houses 
are blazing, palaces are battered to pieces, men, women and children, 
shot, cut, maimed, howl, in bitter anguish. I ask, "What is all 
this? what is it for? what is it about? " 

" It's all for the sake of glory; the honour of our nation is at a 
stake ; you see we are a great people, and — — " 

" But what is the good of blowing one another to pieces in this 
way, lopping off arms, and legs, and heads, and shedding blood ? " 

" Why, our honour is concerned, and this is the way we always 
bring things to a settlement." 

" But is this the only way of settling a question ? " 

"Well, it is the usual way; it is a custom that can't veiy well be 
laid aside." 

"A custom more honoured in the hretich than the observance ! " 
thought Peter Parley; and it put him in mind of the story of Sancho 
Panza, who, when he went to his island kingdom, found the inha- 
bitants in the custom of loading their asses with two panniers, one 
on each side; one was laden with the commodities to be carried, but 
into the pannier of the opposite side a large stone was placed, to 
balance the load* Sancho, full of wisdom, thought that such a 
custom was a very foolish one, and ordered that, for the future, both 
panniers were to be filled with merchandise, seeing that, to cany 
about a stone for mere balance was ridiculous. The order was 
obeyed ; but the next day there was a revolution in Sancho 's domi- 
nions, for, by this innovation, he had exactly thrown one-half of the 
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donkey-men out of employment ; the palace was surrounded, Soncho 
was threatened with annihilation, and was obliged, for the sake of 
peace, to revert to the old manner of doing things. 

The old manner of reconciling differences is, therefore, by cutting 
throats, and to put people out of the way of so doing things would 
be a very difficult task, and would, of course, throw a great number 
of very fine fellows out of employment, to say nothing of armourers, 
smiths, uniform-makers, saddlers, and many others, who thrive on 
the trade of war, and, therefore, it is thought better to go on the old 
way, to kill and bum, bombard and batter, with swords, shells and 
rockets, than to endeavour to settle things by common sense. 

Yet we ought to be thankful that all men are not quite of this 
way of thinking. The best men have ever considered, in accordance 
with the written laws of God, that war is the greatest curse and 
peace the greatest blessing that can aSect mankind; some have gone 
so far as to deny that it is lawful for Christians to go to war under 
any circumstances whatever. Many of them have been stedfast in 
their opinions, bold in the expression of them, gentle in their man- 
ners, pure in heart, full of love, and, considering all men as breth- 
ren, have endeavoured to act on the Divine principle of doing to 
others as they would others should do to them. One of such a class 
of men was William Penn, the grace and ornament of the people 
called Quakers ; and the story of William Penn and the Indians is 
so full of instruction, that I am tempted to bring it before the minds 
of my young readers. ' 

King Charles II. had received some very important services from 
Admiral Penn ; services, of course, rendered more to the state than 
to the monarch, but neither the monarch nor the state felt disposed 
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to award to the admiral what his services deserved. After a long 
advocacy of his claims upon government, it was at last agreed that 
the claims of the admiral were to he settled by a grant of land on 
the River Delaware, in America, which grant was made to the son 
of Admiral Penn—- the celebrated William Penn, who had adopted 
the principles of Quakerism, or become, in their own language, a 
Member of the Society of Friends. 

Penn had full power given him to found a colony, to make laws, 
to sell lands, and to pardon crimes, and, in the month of August, 
1685, he embarked at Deal, on board the ** Welcome," a ship of 
three hundred tons' burden. The passengers, including himself, 
were not more than a hundred; they were chiefly Quakers, and 
most of them from Sussex. On their voyage they lost thirty of 
their number from the small-pox, and in about six weeks reached 
the shores of America, and landed at Newcastle, on the Delaware 
River. 

Penn 8 religious principles, which led him to the practice of the 
most scrupulous morality, did not permit him to look upon the king's 
patent as sufiQcient to establish his right to the country, but he had, 
before starting, instructed persons to buy from the native Indians, 
the rightful heirs of the soil, the parcels of land required for his 
new colony. When he arrived at the spot he had so purchased, he 
thought it right to ratify the sale in person, and, at the same time, 
to make a treaty of eternal friendship and peace with the Indians; 
he proceeded, therefore, accompanied by his friends, consisting of 
men, women and young persons of both sexes, to Coaquannoc, the 
Indian name for the place where Philadelphia now stands. On his 
arrival, he found the chiefs and their people assembling; they 
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were seen in the woods, as far as tb.6 eye could peaetrate, and looked 
frightfuli both on account of their number and their arms. The 
Quakers are reported to have been but a handful, in comparison, and 
those without any weapons, so that dismay and terror had come 
upon them, had they not confided in the righteousness of thm cause. 
It appears that, though the parties were to assemble at Ooa- 
quannoc, the celebrated treaty was made at a spot a little higher up 
the river, where Kensington now stands^ and called at that time Shack- 
amaxera, where there stood an elm*tree, of prodigious size. To this 
tree the leaders on both sides repaired, approaching each other under 
its widely spreading branches. William Penn appeared in his usual 
clothes; he had no crown, sceptre, mace, sword, halberd, or any 
insignia of state or eminence, he was distinguished from the rest only 
by a sky-blue sash round his waist, made of silk and net-work. On 
his right hand was Colonel Markham, his relation and secretary, as 
you see in the plate ; and, on his left, his friend Pearson, after 
whom followed a train of Quakers. Before him were carried various 
articles of merchandise, which, when they came near the sachems, 
or chiefs of the Indians, were spread upon the ground. He held a 
roll of parchment, containing the confirmation of the '* Treaty of 
Purchase and Amity," in his hand. One of the sachems, who ap- 
peared the chief of the rest, then put upon his own head a kind of 
ohaplet, in which appeared a small horn. This, as among the pri- 
mitive eastern nations, and, according to Scripture language, was 
the emblem of kingly power, and, whenever the chief who had a 
right to wear it put it on, it was understood that the place was made 
sacred, and the persons of all inviolate. Upon putting on this horn, 
the Indians threw down their bows and arrows, and seated them- 
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salves roimd their ohiefe. In the fons of a Iialf-moon, oa the ground. 
The chief Bachem than announced to William Fenn, by means of an 
iQUipFeter, that the nations vmre ready tn hear him. 



Having been thus called upon, the truly good man thus began : — 
" The great Spirit," he said, " who made him and them, who ruled 
the heaven and the earth, and who knew the innermost thoughts of 
man, knew that he and his fideuds had a hearty desire to live in 
peace and friendship with them, and to serve them to the ntmoet of 
their power. It was not their castom to use hostile weapons against 
their fellow-oreatures, for which reason they had come unarmed ; 
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their object was not to do iajury, and thus provoke the great Spirit, 
but to do good ; they were there met on the broad pathway of good 
faith and goodwill, so that no advantage could be taken on either 
side, but all was to be openness, brotherhood and love." 

Penn then proceeded to explain the conditions upon which the 
sale of their lands were made ; they were to have the same liberty 
to do all things relating to the improvement of their grounds which 
the English had. If any disputes should arise between the two 
parties, they were to be settled by twelve persons, half of whom 
should be Indians and half Englishmen. Penn then paid them the 
price they had asked for their land, without haggling or abatement, 
and made them many presents besides, from the merchandise which 
had been spread before them. Having done this, he laid the roll of 
parchment on the ground, observing again, that the ground should 
be free to both people; and he then, through an interpreter, ad- 
dressed them again. 

He observed that he would not merely say that they should be as 
friends and brothers in their friendship, but that he would liken it 
— the friendship that he hoped would subsist between him and them 
— ^not to a chain ; for that might be broken, and the rust might eat 
away its links ; but he would consider them as the same flesh and 
blood with the Christians, and the same as if one man's body were 
to be divided into two parts. He then took up the parchment, and 
presented it to the sachem who wore the horn in the chaplet, and 
desired him and the other sachems to preserve it carefully for three 
generations, that their children's children might know what had 
passed between them, just as if he had himself remained with them 
to repeat it. 
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Thus ended this celebrated treaty, a treaty which will shine in 
the world's history lis a bright spot, scarcely ever equalled and never 
surpassed in equity. After we read the pages of the historiaa, for 
the most part filled with deeds of war and bloodshed for the posses- 
sion of territory, the mind rests with pleasure upon this transaction, 
which proves that the religion of our blessed Redeemer is sometimes 
carried out on earth. 

** Being now returned," says Robert Proud, in his \ History of 
Pennsylvania,* " from Maryland to Coaquannoc, he purchased land 
of the Indians, whom he treated with great justice and sincere kind- 
ness ; and his conduct was so engaging, his justice so conspicuous, 
and his counsel and advice so advantageous, that his friendship 
with the Indians was never interrupted, and his name and memory 
will never be effaced while one of the tribes remains." 

The great elm. tree under which this treaty was made became 
celebrated from this day. When, in the American war, the British 
genera], Simcoe, was quartered at Kensington, he so respected it, 
that, when his soldiers were cutting down every tree for firewood, he 
placed a sentinel under it, that not a branch of it shofUd be harmed. 
In 1813 it was blown down, when it was cut into pieces; and a 
portion of it is now to be seen at Stoke Park, Bucks, belonging to 
a descendant of this celebrated man. 

How much better, my young friends, is a transaction of this kind 
than the bombardment of a city, or the glory of the battle-field ! 
But is it not a serious thing for us to reflect that, although the re- 
ligion of the Prince of Peace has now existed for above eighteen 
hundred years, there have been so few transactions of this kind to 
record, while there have been at least a thousand battles, hundreds 
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of ruined oitieB, tens of tliousanda of ffttheriess children, and hun- 
dreds of tbonsands of slaughtered men and women? Little childTHi 
brought up to know that "Ood is Love," and that the; ought to 
"Love one another," inquire "Hon can this be?" Peter Fuiej 
can odIj say what he believes to be the true reason of thja mean- 
eistency ; — " That true Christiane form a very amall portion of tlie 
maas of mankind ; that millions who take the name of Christ never 
know him; that man, still unconverted to the spirit of the Oospd, 
is semi-barbarous, and that nothing but Divine aasistance can bring 
man to that state of mind and heart in which the kingdom of peace 
shall be established." 

Ijet us pray, then, daily, my dear children, that the Spirit of 
Truth and Peace and Love may be shed upon us, from Him, who is 
the " way, the truth and the life," and " in whom we live, and mote 
and have our being," till his kingdom is established for ever end 
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" ~ - - — - g ^^^ jgj^ jjj yg voyage lo India under 

' E the underwriter — and a noble peiwn 

is name was Tnieman, and a true man, 
dentine had the good fortune to find 

I ' good ship " Agincourt " made way gal- 

._.j .„,jngb the waters, and, in a few days, 

Valentine found himself in 

" The Bay of Biscay, 1 " 
So far, however, from this oapacioua bay having any of the ter- 
rors so often ascribed to it, Valentine found it as smooth ae glass, 
with scarcely a ripple on its enriace. There was, however, a long, 
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heavy swell from tlie westward, which made the ship heave a little, 
but, on the whole, the weather being fair, she moved along under 
her top and main top-gallant sails, as pleasantly as could be 
imagined. 

At last, they came in view of the Spanish coast, and, after some 
days' coasting, the Rock of Gibraltar rose upon their view. Valentine 
had often heard of that rock, and was glad to see it ; it rises to the 
height of fourteen hundred feet from the sea, and is separated into 
two distinct parts by a lofty ridge. The part that looks upon the 
Mediterranean Sea is almost perpendicular, or so steep and craggy, 
as to be altogether inaccessible ; the western part, although inter- 
spersed with awful precipices, presents some gradual slopes, which 
have furnished a site for the town ; and here are two landing-places. 

Gibraltar was, for a long time, a stronghold of the Moors, and 
for a longer time belonged to the crown of Spain. While the 
Austrian and Bourbon competitors were struggling in 1704 for the 
Spanish crown, the Spaniards being then at war with the English, 
the weakened garrison having only about one hundred and fifty men 
to work about one hundred guns. Admiral Booke, who happened to 
be off the coast at the time, determined to attack Gibraltar. He 
soon brought his guns -to bear upon the place, and, having landed 
about fifteen hundred brave troops, the Spaniards were driven from 
their guns, and this great fortress, which had cost the Spaniards 
tens of thousands of men, and millions of money, was purchased by 
the British with the trifling loss of sixty killed and two hundred and 
twenty wounded. 

The Spaniards attempted to recover Gibraltar, but to no purpose. 
On a grand attack being made by the united fleets of France and 
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Spain, in the year 1TQ6, it vaa bravely defended by General Elliott, 
who fired red-hot balls on the assailants, and destroyed their fleet ; 
from that period it has remained in ibe possession of the English. 
Valentine went on shore nith his kind friend, and passed tbroi^ a 
mat numher of subterranean passages, cut out of the solid rock, in 



which an enormous quantity of guns, bombs and mortars were 
placed, ready to fire on an enemy. When he saw the great piles of 
shot, and the tremendous magazines of powder, he could not help 
thinking that it would be a difBcnlt job for an enemy to get hold of 
Gibraltar. 
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The ship only remained a few hours at this celebrated port, and 
then proceeded up the Mediterranean, with a fefr wind ; in a few 
days a blue streak, to the eastward, revealed the African coast to 
the young traveller ; a few hours afterwards a single tower was seen 
on an eminence, and soon, a tower and a ruined building together. 
He inquired of one of the sailors what place it was they were coming 
to ; it was Alexandria. 

The town itself was seen in all its length; — Pompey's Pillar, 
rising behind the roofs ; the pacha's palace and hareem, with their 
gardens, and rows of palms, coming down to the margin of the sea; 
further round, the light-house, and, to the east, at a point of land, a 
battery. A French steamer, and a very fine one, too, was getting 
out of the harbour, but, before the " Agincourt " came to an anchor, 
she was aground. Then came crowds of boats, screaming Arabs and 
lots of people ; and it was a very difficult thing for Mr. Trueman 
and his protigi to get on shore ; they did, however, but not without 
some of the Turkish constables applying the whip, without mercy, 
to the shoulders of those who impeded the way ; and, at last, they 
reached the hotel to which they were bound. I should tell you, that 
Mr. Trueman was proceeding over-land, as it is called, to India, by 
the way of the Isthmus of Suez, and this was the proper route. 

Valentine only staid at Alexandria for a few days ; but he went 
with Mr. Trueman to see the pacha's palace, the naval arsenal, and 
the various places worth seeing; but he was most pleased with the 
bazaars and market-places, for here he saw the native habits of the 
inhabitants, just as they are, and, so different was everything £nom 
what he saw in England, that he was filled with wonder and aaton- 
ishment at every step. 
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But, of all the most wonderful tbin^ Valentiiie saw, was tLe 
famous canal dug by the pacha, — it was commenced in the year 
1819, with more than two hundred thousand labourers, who scooped 
out the sand with their hands, and extended the work from a place 
called Soan, on the Nile, to Pompey s Pillar ; it is forty-seven miles 
long, ninety feet ^de, and eighteen deep ; its object is to restore 
the ancient commerce of India and Arabia with Egypt. 

Valentine proceeded up this canal in a small tow-boat, and passed 
along the country, which was veiy much diversified. The villages 
on the banks of the canal were wretched beyond description — ^the 
mud huts square, or of the bee-hive form, very low, and hardly fit 
for rats to dwell in. The whole country was desolate and dreary 
till he got near Atfeh, and here things looked a little more lively, as 
it was the point at which the lock was that let the boat out of the 
canal upon the Nile. Once on this noble river, he soon found him- 
self opposite Sais, and, as he proceeded onwards, the number of birds 
were so extraordinary as absolutely to people the air ; there were 
pelicans, cormorants, pigeons and wonderfully numerous flocks of 
mid geese and ducks ; and these, more or less, continued to darken 
the sky till the travellers reached Cairo. 

Valentine was more pleased with Cairo than with Alexandria ; it 
is a large place, with three hundred thousand inhabitants, and the 
capital dty of Egypt. It lies on the east bank of the Nile, in a 
sandy plain, and contains Old Cairo and New Cairo ; the city has 
thirty-one gates, and two thousand four hundred irregular unpaved 
streets ; it is full of people, from all countries of the world ; and 
domes, and minarets, and baths, and bazaars, Jewish synagogues, 
and hareems, were so thick, thiat the whole city seemed the oddest 
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place he hod ever seen. The Btreete are narrow, with bng arcades, 
carved lattices, and awnings of matting ; then there are multitudes 
of donkeys — not like ours, that required beating every moment, but 
who trotted and ambled hke little ponies — some of them were very 
prettily diessed ; these were often met in the narrow street by some 
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He took Valentine with him, and, having obtained some Arab 
guides, they set off early in the morning, and reached the foot of 
the pyramids before seven o clock, and there stood, or rather sat, the 
wonderful sphinx, which had so sat for at least four thousand 
years, watching all the mighty changes of empires, and generar 
tion after generation passing away. The travellers began to mount 
the pyramid at eight o'clock, and in less than an hour were on 
the top, on which is a kind of platform, and, from the top a very 
extensive view is obtained. On one side lies the city of Cairo, and, 
on the other, ranges of blue mountains and the Nile winding like 
a serpent through the grassy plain ; the south and south-east, the 
Sakhara pyramids, and, beyond all, desert, desert, desert. 

After this, the inside of the pyramid was visited, and the Arab 
guides accompanied the travellers with torches; they proceeded 
through many low passages into several chambers, or mther tombs, of 
the dead kings and queens of Egypt, who had lived many thousand 
years ago; and in one was a sarcophagus broken, and in otheis 
many memorials, in hieroglyphics, of ages long since passed away. 

The travellers again returned to Cairo, and were delighted with 
much that they saw upon the banks of the Nile and in this wonder- 
ful city. Among other things that struck their attention was the 
pottery boats of the Egyptians ; they were constructed of earthen- 
ware pots, made water-tight, and fastened to a kind of framework of 
wood, upon which the rowers and the steerer sat ; they were very light 
and buoyant, and very cheaply constructed ; of course they were not 
well adapted for particular shocks, but they had this advantage, that, 
as the pots were numerous, if three or four of them were broken, 
those that remained supported the boatmen. 

B 
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Speedily leaving Cairo, the travellers soon found their way to the 
shores of the Bed Sea, and from thence, taking ship, they proceeded 
through the Straits of Babelmandel, and across the Arabian Sea to 
Bombay, which is situated on an island ; it is more than a mile in 
length, and half a mile in breadth, and is surrounded by fortifi- 
cations. Here, the scene was quite new to Valentine, who saw 
native Indians, in their white dresses, slaves, porters, and a great 
deal of eastern luxury, to which he and his benefactor soon accom- 
modated themselves. He took up his quarters at one of the govern- 
ment residences, and soon found himself actively engaged in the 
multifarious business of the establishment. He was appointed, at 
first, as an under-director of the landing department, and here he 
steadily pursued a course of industry and usefulness, till an event 
occuiTed which suddenly altered his fortunes, of which I shall tell 
my young friends in my next chapter. 
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—the city of Rome — the eternal city — the 

}f three thouBand years — is at this moment 

ted by the French army, and. before these 

: will be printed, will have fallen. Alaa ! hnw 

times has ahe been spumed at the proud 

.wi of the conqueror, and yet still survivea ! 

It would fill a Tolume to write the history of this celebrated city; 

but dieie is one great event in it, of which eveiy one ought to know 

Bomethiog, namely, the capture of it by Alaric the Goth, which 

gave the finishing stroke to Bomon affidrs, 

Aft«T the death of Valentinian, in the year 41 6, his son Graticui 
took upon him the imperial dignity ; soon after, becoming master of 
the whole empire, by the death of Theodoaiua, who was joined witli 
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him in power, he left the empire to his son Honorius, who was pos- 
sessed of no abilities whatever. 

The Goths were at this time headed by an experienced leader, 
the celebrated King Alaric, who had OTemm Greece, and, dlthough 
withstood for a short time by the Roman general Stilicho, he at last 
invaded Italy. The emperor, strack with terror, would have aban- 
doned the country and fled into Gaul ; but this disgraceful measure 
was prevented by Stilicho, who besieged the Goths at PoUenda, and 
obliged them to retreat. Their camp was invested, their entrench- 
ments forced with great slaughter, the wife of Alaric was taken, with 
all the wealth he had amassed in plundering Greece, while many 
thousands of Eoman| prisoners were released from the most deplor- 
able slaveiy. 

Italy being thus delivered, Honorius entered the city in triumph, 
and, for awhile, all thoughts of danger were laid aside, and, at the 
moment when the city seemed most secure, the Goths made head 
again. The emperor was obliged to flee to Ravenna for safety, in 
order to secure himself from the barbarians who now broke in upon 
the empire on all sides, and in such numbers as to be quite astonish- 
ing. A host, under Rhodogast, styled by some the king of the 
Goths, marched from the northern extremity of Germany almost to 
the gates of Rome, and left the remains of his army to achieve the 
destruction of the West. Twelve thousand warriors, distinguished 
above the vulgar, either by their birth or by their noble deeds, glit- 
tered in the van, and the whole multitude, which was not less than 
two hundred thousand fighting men, were increased by women, chil- 
dren and slaves to the number of four hundred thousand persons. 
Many cities were pillaged and destroyed in their course, and the 
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senate and people of Rome trembled at the approach of this mighty 
host. 

Stilicho advanced against this mighty host, and, adopting Cssar s 
plan of circamyalkition, entrenched with a deep ditch and lofty wall 
the whole army of the besiegers. This laborious woric was com- 
pleted in an incredibly short space of time by the soldiers and 
labotirers of Tuscany, who were compelled to the work by the 
Roman cohorts. The imprisoned multitude of horses and men were 
thus gradually destroyed by famine, and at last the whole barbaric 
host were obliged to submit. Radagascus was taken and beheaded, 
and the famished Germans who escaped the famine and fury of the 
Romans were sold as slaves, while Stilicho received, for the second 
time, the glorious title of *' Deliverer of his Country." 

In the meantime, Alaric and the Goths threatened a new invasion ; 
his troops, augmented by the hope of spoil, marched toward the 
city ; following the course of the Flaminian Way, they descended in 
swarms into the wide plains of Umbria, and, as they lay on the 
banks of the Clitumnus, slaughtered and devoured the white bulls 
which had so long been preserved for the use of the Roman triumphs. 
A lofty situation and a sudden tempest of thunder and lightning 
preserved the little city of Nomi ; but the king of the Goths, de- 
spising the ignoble prey, advanced onwards, and pitched his camp 
before Rome. 

At the time of its invasion by Alaric, Rome was the seat of enor- 
mous wealth ; — it contained one thousand seven hundred and eighty 
palaces — the residences of noble persons, markets, hippodromes, 
fountains, baths, arches, arcades, groves, and everything that could 
adminiater to ease and luxury; several of the richest nobles received 
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from their estatea aiuiuallj the sum of five tboosand pounds we^t 
uf gold ; some gave feasts that cost a hundred thousand pounds, and 
the masses of treasure, in gold, in plate, in the palaces, in the ships 
and temples were prodigious. The cit; walls, to guard this enormous 
treaaure, ivere twenty-eight miles rouud ; and the popidatioD, about 
a million and a quarter. 



Such was the state of Borne under Honorius, at the time when 
the Gothic army formed the Uockade of the city. Alario encoII^ 
passed the walls by a skilful disposition of hie forces, commanded 
the twelve principal gat^s, intercepted all ootmnaoication with the 
neighbouring country, and vigilantly guarded the navigation trf the 
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Tiber, from which the Bomans derived the most plentiful supply of 
provisions. 

The un&rtunate cify now gradually experienced the distress of 
scarcity, and, at length, the horrid calamities of famine ; the daily 
allowance of three pounds of bread was reduced to one-half, to one- 
third, and at last to nothing. The poorer citizens, who were unable 
to purchase the necessaries of life, solicited the precarious charity of 
the rich; bat private reliief was soon exhausted, and the famine in- 
vaded the marble palaces of the senators themselves ; and hundreds 
of desperate wretches went prowling abroad, murdering the half- 
expiring creatures in the streets, and feeding on their bodies ; and 
mothers are said to have fed on their own children, while many thou- 
sands of the inhabitants expired daily. There were no means of 
buiying the multitudes of dead bodies ; and the stench that arose 
from so many putrid and unburied carcasses brought on a pestilence. 
And, in the midst of this dreadful visitation, the Bomans at last 
offered to treat with the invader, and two ambassadors were ap 
pointed to sue to Alaric for mercy. 

When they were introduced to his presence, they declared, per- 
haps in a more lofty style, than became their abject condition, that 
the Romans were resolved to maintain their dignity, either in peace 
or war,' and that, if Alaric refused them a fair and honourable 
capitulation, he might sound his trumpets and prepare to give battle 
to an innumerable people. 

*'The tiiicker the hay the easier it is mown! " was the concise 
reply of the barbarian. 

He then condescended to fix the ransom which he would accept 
as the price of his retreat from the walls of Rome, viz., all the gold 
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and silver in the city, all the rich and predons moyeables, and all 
the slaves. The ambassadors, in a meek and suppliant tone, asked 
Alaric, what he intended to leave them. '* Yotjb Ltves ! " replied 
the haughty conqueror. 

These rigorous terms were, however, in some degree abated, and 
the Goths consented to raise the siege, on the immediate payment of 
five thousand pounds weight in gold, of thirty thousand pounds 
weight of silver, four thousand robes of silk, three thousand pieces 
of fine scarlet cloth, and three thousand pounds' weight of pepper. 
The latter article was a favourite luxury with the Romans in their 
cookejy, and worth ten shillings a pound. 

Alaric retired from the walls of the city into the £ruitfnl province 
of Tuscany, and the Gothic standard became the refiige of f<»rty 
thousand barbarian slaves, who had broke their chains, and aspired, 
under the command of their great deliverer, to revenge the wrongs 
and disgrace of their cruel servitude. 

Alaric, having received the treasure, departed for a short time 
from the Italian provinces ; but, in the year 410, he again returned, 
and advanced within three miles of Bavenna. He now no longer 
dissembled his appetite for revenge, and appeared with his fierce 
soldiers under the walls of the capital ; and the trembling senate, 
without any hope of relief, prepared, by a desperate resistance, to 
delay the ruin of their counUy. They were unable to gtta]^d against 
the secret conspiracy of their slaves and domestics, who, either from 
birth or interest, were attached to the cause of the enemy. At the 
hour of midnight the Salerian gate was silently opened, and the in- 
habitants, awakened by the tremendous sound of the Gothic trumpet. 
Eleven hundred and sixty-three years after the foundation ctf Bome» 
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the imperial city, ^bich had subdued and civiliflied so oonaidetable a 
part of mankind, was delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of 
Germany and Scythia. 

The proclamations of Alaric, after ho became master of tho city, 
were, however, dictated in some degree by humanity. He exhorted 
his sdldiers to spare the lives of the unresisting citizens, and to 
respect the churches of the apostles St. Peter and St Paul. And, 
while the barbarians roamed through the city in quest of prey, the 
humble dwelling of an aged woman, who had devoted her life to the 
service of the altar, wafa forced open by one of the powerful Goths, 
who imperiously demanded all the silver and gold in her possession. 
The soldier was astonished at the readiness with which she conducted 
him to a hbard of plate, of the richest workmanship. The barbarian 
was overcome with astonishment and delight at this valuable hoard, 
till he was interrupted by her serious admonition : " There," said 
the holy woman, **are the consecrated vessels belonging to St. Peter; 
if you presume to touch them, the sacriligeous deed will remain on 
your conscience ; for my part, I dare not keep what I am unable to 
defend I '' 

The Gothic captain, struck with awe, sent to inform Alaric of the 
treasure he had discovered, and received a peremptory order that 
all the consecrated plate and ornaments should be transported, with- 
out delay, to the church of the apostle. 

From the extremity of the Quirinal Hill to the distant quarter of 
the Vatican, a numerous detachment of Goths, marching in order of 
battle through the principal streets, protected, with glittering arms, 
the long train of their devout companions, usho bore aloft on their 
heads the sacred vessels of gold and silver. The martial shouts of 
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the soldiers were mingled with the sounds of Christian psalmody ; 
from all the adjacent houses a crowd of Christians hast^ied to join 
this edifying procession, and a multitude of fugitives, without distinc* 
tion of age or rank, or even of sect, had the good fortune to escape to 
the secure and hospitable sanctuary of the Vatican. But yet the work 
of massacre could not be prevented ; the private revenge of forty 
thousand slaves was exercised without pity or remorse, and the igno* 
minous lashes which they had formerly received were washed away 
in the blood of their hated taskmasters — a remarkable instance to 
the many which history affords of a dreadful retribution upon the 
makers and holders of slaves. 

In the pDlage of Rome, jewels and gold were most coveted by the 
pillagers ; after these had been secured, the palaces were stripped of 
their splendid and costly furniture, and plate, and splendid ward- 
robes, pictures and mouldings were irregularly piled in the wagons 
that always followed in the march of the Gothic army. The acqui- 
sition of wealth seemed only to stimulate further avarice, and the 
victors proceeded, by threats and tortures, to force from their prison- 
ers the confession of hidden treasures ; and some misers endured the 
most cruel tortures, before they would reveal their secret hiding- 
places. 

The edifices of Rome did not receive so much damage from the 
invaders as might have been expected. At their entrance through 
the Salerian gate, they fired the adjacent houses, to guide their march 
and 80 distract the attention of the citizens; and the flames con- 
sumed many public and private dwellings, and the ruins of the 
palace of Sallust remained for ages a stately remain of Qothic con- 
flagration. 
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Alaric evacosted Rome on the sixth day after the capture, and, at 
the bead of an arci; encumbered with rich and weighty spoil, he 
Hdvonced otong the Appian nay into the southern provinces of Italy, 
destroying whatever dared to oppose bis passage, and contenting 
himself with the plunder of the unresisting country. 



Each soldier, however, claimed an ample portion of the substan- 
tial plenty — the com, and cattle, oil, and wine that was daily col- 
lected and consumed in the Gothic camp; and the principal warriors 
insoUed the villas once inhabited by Lucnllus and Cicero. Aloi^; 
the beauteous coasts of Gampf^na these trembling captives — the 
sons and dau^ters of Roman senators — ^presMited, in goblets of gold 
and gems, lai^e draughts of Salerian wine to the haughty victors. 
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who stretched their hi^e limbs under the shade of plane trees, uti- 
ficiallj diepoaed, to exclude the BCOFching nje of the san. 

Al&ric, with hia greedj ambition uneatiated, had no sooner reached 
the extreme end of Italy, than he -ma attracted hj the prospect of 
the beautifal and fertile island of Sicily. This he determined to 
possess, not so much for itself, as for making it an intermediate step 
to the conquest of the Soman states on the coast of Africa, to which 
place he commenced the embarkation of his troops b; the Straits of 
Rhegium and Messina, which, in their narrowest points, are onl; 
about a mile and a half broad, and having within their eddies those 
well-known monsters of the deep, the rocks of Scjila and Charybdis. 



As soon as the jirst division of the army hod embalmed, a eudden 
tempest arose, which sunk or scattered many of the transports, and 
the design was defeated, not so much by this misfortune, as by the 
death of Alaric, which occurred after a brief ilfatesa. 
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I^e ferocious character of tlus barbarian was displayed iii bis 
funeral. He had ordained that his tomb should be made beneath 
the waters of the River Buaeutinas, which washes the walla of Con- 
seotia. The labours of bis soldiers and their captives turned for 
awhile the oouise of the river ; the royal sepulchre was constructed 
in the vacant bed ; the waters were then restored to their natural 
chaonet, and tlie secret spot where the remains of Alaric was depo- 
sited was for ever concealed b; the iuhuman massacre of the captives 
who had been compelled to execute the woric. 



Inritnt JfiinatrtlH anti JHinnmngra. 



" Tbere was once a gentle time 
Wben the norld was in its prime. 
When ev'rj daj ou holidaj. 
And eT'rj moiilh was lovelj Maj." — CsotT. 

lE they go ! — up to York I — a band of ancient 

itrels. full of joy, of religious hope, of fanciful 

eit, of zeal for virtue, of poetry, of truth. 

■ would make a very big book to tell all the 

es estant of the minnesingers, or German trou- 

uuuours, of the twelfth century, but a Bhort account 

of them will not be diaagreeable to my young readers, eepecially^to 

thoBe fondfif hearing about ancient things and of times long gone by- 

The word minnsHnger literally means love^ingers; but those who 

took this name did not conJina their minstrelsy to love-songe ; they 
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knew bettef than that ; they immortalised virtue, truth, and good- 
ness, and not very un&equently celebrated the "feast of good things" 
at anniversaries, birthdays, christenings and saint's holidays. 

They were a welcome race to the young and old, to the grave and 
gay, to the mean serf and the high-bom noble ; and they numbered 
among their bands poor peasants and mighty kings* 

The Emperor Frederic I., of Germany, called "Red Beard," 
patronised the minnesingers more than any other monarch of the 
times. In his reign they had at their head, as the first of whom 
we have record, Henry of Veldig, while the son and successor of 
Frederick, Henry VI., -was himself a minnesinger, and during his 
reign the *! reign of song" was complete; but, upon the extinction 
of the Suabian line of emperors, the minnesingers and literature of 
Germany declined. With the fourteenth century commenced a 
freebooting age, and an entire change in the literature of Germany. 
Minstrels could not travel amidst the turbulence of wars and feuds 
The "meisters," masters, or professors of poetry, and their song 
schools, prescribed pedantic rules, which fettered the imagination ; 
poetry sunk into silly versifying, and the minnesingers became extinct. 

One of the most celebrated of the minnesingers was Herr WaJther 
von der Vogelweide, or Walter the Birdmeadow, who lived from 
1190 to 1240. His life was that of a wanderer, vdth his gage and 
liis harp he pursued his way, on horseback, fropi the Elbe to the 
Rhine, and thence to Hungary, and had surveyed, as he himself tells 
us, from the Seine to the Mur, from the Po to the Drave, learning 
the customs of mankind and the glory of countries ; yet he ends 
with preferring his native land, especially the good breeding of the 
men and the beauty of the women. 
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Walter joined the court of Herman Landgrave, of Thi;ireDgia, the 
great fostering place of the minnesinging art, where, in 1207, was 
the famous contention of the minnesingers, or poetic hattle of Wartz- 
burg, at which he assisted as a principal character, and rejoiced in 
his patron. Several of his songs, at this time, refer to his adven- 
tures at the court, and to the manners, customs and sports of the 
olden time; others are devoted to the inculcation of moral and 
knightly virtue and to noble deeds, and others are of a truly reli- 
gious turn. In after years, many of his songs were written from the 
ranks of the crusading army, while on his passage to the Holy Land; 
and, in, the decline of life, his songs concern his fatherland and 
the admiration for the beauties of nature. He attained an advanced 
age, little blessed by the gifts of fortune,- but with an increased love 
for his country, zealously inculcating the precepts of religion, in lofty 
strains of devotional feeling. In one of his last efforts, a dialogue 
with the world, he takes leave of its cares and vanities : — 

" Too well thy weakness have I proved; 
Now would I leave thee ; it is time. 
CK>od night to thee, O world, good night ; 
I haste me to my home ! " 

An ancient manuscript records that. Walter's mortal remains were 
deposited beneath a tree, in the precincts of the minster at Wartz- 
burg; and the same authority states that his last will dictated a 
bequest, beautifully accordant with the grateful and pure feelings of 
the " Birdmeadow," — ^he directed the birds to be statedly fed upon 
his tomb. 



'^imuut tijc '(^i'Uiuiu 



THE EAELY HiaiOEY OF TIMOUE. 

N Peter Parley was a boy, he was very much 
lased witb a grand spectacle, called "Timoui the 
rtar," which was the rage of epectacle-hunterB 
ny years ago. The spectacle presented to our 
w a fierce-looking Tartar monster, who did all 
eui-ts of in&mous things— killing women by stran- 
gulation, merely, as it eeemed, for sport; and men by thousands, 
as it were, for pastime. He was surroimded by savE^e-looking 
guards, golden banners, silver crescents, and red horsetails; and 
he rode on a beautifid white horse, and gave his commands vith 
a voice of thunder. " Off with their heads ! " was his &vourite ex- 
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pression ; and little Peter Parley used to emulate Timour the Tartar, 
by swooping down the nettles with his little sword of lath, and cry- 
ing, " Oflf with their heads ! " in true tyrannic furor. 

Since that time Peter Parley has grown a man, and knows some- 
thing more about Timour the Tartar — or, rather, Timour Bee, sur- 
named Tamerlane — ^than he did then. The history of Timour Bee, 
by Ahmed Ebre Arabshah, the Syrian, has given him a yery differ- 
ent idea of the monster of the theatrical spectacle called '* Timour the 
Tartar." That history presents to our contemplation a wonderful 
man, and one from whom much is to be learned; for we may be sure 
of this, that no one can erer become truly great without many admir- 
able qualities, and there are many admirable traits in the character 
of Timour Bee. 

It is now nearly five hundred years ago since this hero of the 
eastern world was bom. It was in the year 1369 that he first saw 
the light; his father had perished some months before his birth, 
leaving Timour heir to a portion of the Persian empire. At this 
time, Tekil, the governor of a neighbouring province, thinking that 
the youth of Timour, who was then only sixteen, would make him an 
easy conquest, determined to inveigle him into his palace, imder pro- 
fessions of friendship, and thus to destroy him. 

Timour, not suspecting any treachery, set off with a friend named 
Hussayn, attended only by a retinue of about sixty horse, and accom- 
panied by a few mules, carrying presents. After they had arrived at 
the city, they were invited to the palace, and sumptuously lodged. 
In the evening a grand entertainment was given, and all the chief- 
tains of the surrounding district appeared in their richest dresses ; 
while ladies of rank graced the banquet, dad in the most beautiful 
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garmentB ; and the whole company seemed to vie vith each other in 
doing honour to the young chieftain. 

Now, althon^ Timonr was only eixteen years of age, he had one 
good quality — a quEility of the rarest virtue in boys of sixteen — it 
W8B this; "he had habituated himself to listen to the adrice of those 
older than himself, and to take it." Bussayn was a grey-headed old 
man, like Peter Parley, and, from long experience, he had learned 



to look into men ; and he knew that the smoothest water is always 
deepest. From the moment that he entered the palace of Tekel, 
he had watched lum; from die workings of his countenance, the 
glances of hia eyea, Hussayn suspected treachery. 
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In the middle of the entertainment Tekil rose, and, after making 
a speech of some length, drank to the health of the guest, and to his 
safe return to his dominions ; hut Hussayn noticed that the expres- 
sion of his eyes did not agree with the expression of his tongue, and 
whispered to his young prince, '' There is treachery a-foot ; do as 1 
would have thee, and thou art safe 1 " 

Timour, whose young heart had not learned the wickedness of 
mankind, did not helieve, in the least, the suspicions of his guar- 
dian, hut he determined, in ohedience to his father s injunction, to 
listen t6 the advice of grey hairs, and answered, ** I am obedient ; 
advise, and I will follow it ! " 

" Retire, then, as soon as you can ! " was Hussayn's reply. 

As soon as he could conveniently withdraw, Timour retired to the 
apartments prepared for his sleeping, and his friend followed him, 
who took him to the window. *' Do you see," said he, pointing in the 
direction of the palace-gates, *^ the guards are doubled?" In the court 
below were the sixty horses Timour had brought with him, their 
riders regaling themselves in a group in the centre of them. Timour 
threw down his turban among the soldiers, at the bidding of Hussayn, 
who called out, *' Comrades, receive your prince ! " and, taking his 
sash from his body, and the long roll of turban from his head, made 
a cord, by which the prince was lowered safely out of the window. 

** Treachery ! " was now shouted by the attendants of Timour, who 
mounted their horses, and drew their swords. At the very time 
Tekil had prepared for the murder of his guest, but, when he entered 
the apartment with a band of murderers, found no <^e there but 
Hussayn, who immediately leaped out of the window, and was re- 
ceived into the arms of those below. 
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In the court was now a great uproar, and Tekil had the mortifica- 
tion to behold Timour and Hussayn mounted on horseback, cutting 
down his^ards in every direction, and making for the palace-gates. 
In this adventure Timour performed many acts of valour with his 
sword, and, dealing death around him on all sides, succeeded in 
cutting his way out of the palace; and, in a few minutes, both him- 
self and his troop of horsemen were free. 

Tekil, however, was not thus to be foiled of his prey; he collected 
a thousand horse, and commenced a most vigorous pursuit after the 
fugitives. Timour and his little troop pressed forward with vigour 
towards his own territories, but observing, in his flight, that the 
horses of his pursuers were utterly fatigued and jaded, while his 
own, more used to active service, were comparatively fresh, he com- 
manded the men to face about, and make a stand against the enemy. 

Before the pursuers could form, Timour clapped spurs to his horse 
and dashed into their centre, accompanied by Hussayn. The fight 
was now hand to hand, and Timour and his companions soon reduced 
the enemy to less than half. Hussayn made directly for Tekil, but 
was surrounded, and would have been taken prisoner, but for the 
bravery of Timour, who rushed to his rescue. Thus relieved, and 
moving a little apart, Hussayn, although fainting with loss of blood, 
drew forth his bow, and directed his aim so well, that his arrow 
struck Tekil in the throat, at the same time that Timour got within 
arm's length of him, and struck him dead with a blow of his dagger. 

Such was the youthful Timour'a valour; but there is a greater 
virtue yet than valour, and that is magnanimity ; and this had to be 
exercised by Timour on more than one occasion. 

As soon as the fight was over, Timour found himself with only 
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seven followers, the other fifty-three having been slain in the conflict; 
still he continued his course across the desert. But» as soon as they 
had entered the territories of Ali Bey, a troop of three hundred horse 
surrounded them ; at iJieir approach, Hussayn, who was always more 
politic than brave, fled, and left Timour to do the best he could for 
himself, and he was taken prisoner, md carried away to Makhao, 
where he was kept in close confinement. At the same time, Hus- 
sayn, who wished to obtain Timour's territory, plotted against him. 
In the meantime, Ali Bey determined to dismiss Timour, and sent 
him away with one lean horse and an old eamel, vdth which, and 
two servants, he traversed the Great Desert, and came to Bokhara. 
In a few weeks the petty chiefs of his own people joined him, and he 
found himself at the head of a thousand horse. 

Hussayn, however, had made so much head, that he now declared 
war against Timour, and endeavoured to draw away many of the 
chieftains over whom h^ ruled ; but, instead of doing so, the chief- 
tains, captivated by the noble bearing, strict justice and generous 
behaviour of Timour, determined upon investing him with the su- 
preme authority, and brought a large army to support him. 

Meanwhile, Hussayn set forward with a large army, drawn from 
the old enemies of Timour, but, aiming still to overreach his rival, 
he sent a letter to him,, full of professions of friendsliip, and protest- 
ing by the Koran, that his intentions were sincere. Timour, looking 
at the Koran, exclaimed, ^* When bad men take up the oracles of 
God, they have new wickedness in their hearts." Hussayn had pro- 
posed that Timour should meet him at a place called Thekiehek, 
each to be accompanied with no more than one hundred mpn. But 
Timour, instead of taking only one hundred men^ took five bundvcd, 
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four hundred of which he posted secretly in a wood at some short 
distance from the place of conference. He then advanced with one 
hundred. 

Hussajn, on his part, had a force of two thousand men in ambush, 
to pounce upon Timour, and, just as he advanced near to the place 
of rendezvous, a vast cloud of cavalry rushed down the mountains 
upon Timour. In a nM»nent, however, his reserved troop appeared, 
and the whole, vigorously attacking the treacherous fDrce, kept them 
at bay, and Timour retired, fighting till he reached the main body of 
his army. Putting himself at the head of thenn he now advanced 
upon Hussayn, and prepared to attack him, but, before he reached 
his treacherous rival, a parley was demanded, and Timour, with more 
magnanimity than could have been expected, accepted the terms 
offered, and spared his enemy. 

To forgive an enemy is a greater act than to destroy one. Timour 
beheld his fedlen foe with a stem brow and a feeling heart. " Prince," 
he said, " thou hast broken all thy vows to me, deceived me, and in- 
jured me, when I was seeking thy good ! I will not imitate thy base- 
ness and break my word ! go ! " he said, " go ! live in peace — if thy 
conscience will give thee peace ! " 

Such an act of mercy was not without its reward ; and the chief- 
tains determined to elect for their ruler a man capable of such mag- 
nanimity, and Timour received the name of ** Tamerlane ^ and the 
title of emperor. At the ceremony of his coronation, which now took 
place, he was elevated on a splendid throne, raised in the midst of 
an extensive amphitheatre, capable of containing twenty thousand 
persons, and sparkling with gold and gems. They placed a crown of 
gold on his head, and girded him with the imperial belt, in presence 
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of ftll the congregated princes, who, kneeling before him, in tokcD of 
submisaion, wished him health, power, and prosperity. They also 
made him Bumptuous oSerings, sprinkling gold and incense npon bis 
head. Thia waa Timom' at an early age placed at the head of a 
large empire, aubaequently augmented by many great victories, 
which have placed him among the meet illuatrioua of the earth. Of 
these I shall say something on another occasion. 



D is not only the " land o' cakes," but the 

nountains, rocks, fioods and cataracts, and 

can be more interesting than to make a 

Qg the wild &stneBse8 in vbich Bruce and 

kept alive the firo of patriotism. Monn- 

uiiiia Ktrm the strongholds of liberty, and, when 

Pet«r Pariey gets among them, he fancies he breathes a kind of freer 

air than he does in the lowlandB — be, somehow or other, seems to 

have more of the true man abont him ; and, when shut in by monn- 

tain shadows and the gloom of rude and n^ed rocks, in silence and 

in solitude, his soul seems elevated towards the graat Author of the 

universe, at the satne time tliat it is humbled in adoration. 

It has been Peter Parley's good fortune to know something of the 
"land o' csJtes," and of the people of that land; and he can bear 
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teatimon; not more bi the beauty of the one than to the steriii^ 
hospiulity of the other. He has oft^n vandered ibr milea and miles, 
through mountain passes, and, whenever he has come to a solitaij 
mil] on some rocky stream, or some nide hut on the bleak and barren 
moor, he always found a kind heart and a warm welcome; and thus 
it is that Peter Parley loves Scotland and the Scotch. 



Some of the finest parts of Scotland are to be found round the 
little village of Brsemxr, near Gastleton, about thirty miles to the 
north of Blair Atkol, on the banks of the Dee. Here the mountains 
are of the greatest altitude ; unoi^ them are Ben-mac-dhui, 4800 
feet high ; Brae-reach, 4380 ; Cum-toul, 4330 ; Oaim-gorm, 40SO, 
and many others of great elevation. Their sides present perpen- 
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dicular precipices of great height, and the valleTS between them form 
gloomy ravines, narrow and dark, and^ in places, frightful and appal- 
ling. On the tops of these mountains the snow lingers through the 
whole year, and even in the middle of summer give a wintiy look to 
the whole district Down the sides of these rocks are many noble 
cataracts, and, in the glens, the old weather-beaten pines jgive an air 
of ancient grandeur below ; they are scarred by centuries of contest 
with the mountain stqrms. Some are bowed to the earth, others 
twisted round and round like ram's horns, and others, stripped bare, 
stand like the skeletons of the waste. On the lower declivities of these 
hills may be occasionally seen noble troops of red deer, while the old 
stag may be noticed watching your approach from the point of some 
sharp cleft or overhanging rock, and sniffing up the wind as if to find 
out whether you were friend or foe. 

During the summer just passed, a family fond of natural scenery 
determined to make a lengthened tour in Scotland. They embarked 
from London by the Dundee steamer, and reached Perth in the 
short space of forty hours; from thence they flew away to Dunkeld, 
and there took up their abode with good Mrs. Cameron, at CuUoden 
House; after a short sojourn, they took cars to the wild district 
above described. 

The family consisted of five persons — Mr. and Mrs. Ramble, as I 
shall call them, two daughters, lUlen and Kate, and one son, 
Reuben, a youth about thirteen years old. Of course all the young 
people were delighted with their trip ; and Reuben was so enthur 
siastic, that he had made up his mind to shoot all the eagles in the 
district, to catch all the fiafa, and to climb all the mountains. Ellen 
and Kate, although only eleven and twelve years old, were expert 
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with the pencil, and had, of course, determined to sketch all the 
mountains, the eagles, the water&lls, the glens, the passes and the 
moors. 

Havii^ reached Gastleton, an old Highland village, and taken ap 
tiieir quarters, the iiunilj, old and young, made preparations to take 
the mountains by storm. They, day after day, wandered ahout, 
sometimes on Adam's primitive locomotives, sometimes on Scotch 
ponies, sometimes in company, and sometimes they singled away 
from each other ; they, however, generally contrived all to meet at 
the inn at Castletoo every night, and talked over the fatigues of the 
preceding day. 



The young people got so need to mountain &(igue, that they t^bsa 
set off for long escureions which their father and mother did not care 
to take. Benben generally went out with his gun on tue shoulder, 
to shoot the eagles, and the girls with their sketch-books, to sketch 
the scenery. The latter generally returned home with the game 
they coveted, but not so Reuben, who had never been fortunate 
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enough to see an eagle in all bis excursions, although he had read 
in books that they were to be found in the district, and might be 
shot by those who had a quick eye and a good rifle. Day after day 
the anxious boy was on the watch for eagles ; he inquired of every 
Scotch lad he met if he knew of any eagle's nests, but could get 
nothing in reply but a shake of the head. At last, a mountain- 
guide told him he belieyed there was an eagle's nest or two near 
the summit of £en^mac-dhui, but at the same time strongly advised 
him not to go without a guide. 

** How far is it? " inquired Reuben. 

'* Weel, I should say it war eeleeveen mile and a buttock, with 
the ins and outs ! " 

That was quite enough for Beuben ; eleven miles was nothing to 
him ; he could do that in two hours and a half; and two hours and a 
half home would make only five hours; and two hours shooting would 
make only seven hours ; and, if he started soon after breakfast, he 
could get home quite soon enough to go to bed. But would his 
parents let him venture on this expedition? He thought not; so he 
determined not to ask them. The next morning he arose early, 
took his gun, and, without saying anything to any one but his eldest 
sister Kate, he left the village and proceeded along through a deep 
and wild glen, by the side of a small rivulet; directly a-head of him 
rose the mighty mountain whose summit he intended to reach, which, 
instead of seeming eleven miles, did not appear, to be more than two 
or three, and he fancied that he had been purposely deceived by the 
guide, and therefore he pressed onwards with a light step and vdth- 
out fear. 

As he proceeded, ihe mountains closed around him in awful gran- 
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deur. In one place it seemed as if a whole mountain had been torn 
to pieces, and shattered by a convulsion of the earth, and the high 
fragments of rocks, woods and hills, scattered about on all sides in 
the greatest confusion. Eeuben had made considerable advances in 
his Virgil, and a narrow pass that brought him to the head of a 
small lake seemed such as -^heas had met with in his dreary wan- 
derings, " vasto immanis hiatu ! " 

In the midst of this magnificent scenery, the young adventurer 
travelled for some miles, sometimes ov«r rude mountain masses that 
crossed his path, and over which he had to climb; at other times, 
following the course of a roaring stream, which rushed in savage fury 
over its rocky bed. He kept his eye unceasingly on the peaks above 
him, ** watchinjg for eagles," but not a cry of bird or beast was heard, 
or, " flap of white wing on the mountain's brow," was seen, and a 
silence reigned, so profound, that the boy seemed struck with awe, 
and stood still. 

Above him towered a mighty mountain, whose head was lost in 
the clouds ; its rugged sides seemed to yawn over him, and looked 
as if they would fall and crush him. While pausing to survey this 
savage scene, a wild scream was heard from the rocks above ; he 
listened; it was repeated, and, suddenly, a large eagle was seen 
hovering round the cl«ft points directly over head. Beuben im- 
mediately levelled his gun and fired. 

Bang went the gun. The eagle uttered a wild scream, and, as 
soon as the smoke passed off, Reuben saw two eagles whirling aronnd 
the rock. At the same moment, another report was heard; then 
another; then another; again, again; eight or nine reports, some 
bud, some faint, as if the whole district had been full of sportsmen. 
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These, however, were but the echoes of his own gun ftmong the 
mountains; they, however, vety much astonished Keuben, who, at 
first, did not know what to make of it, but, being a boy of reflection, 
he soon attributed the phenomenon to its right cause, and soon re- 
flected that, although he had made a great noise, he had not killed 
an eagle ; indeed, it was not very likely he should, when the eagle 
was more than a thousand feet above him. 

Beaben loaded his gun, and determined, before he fired a second 
time, to get nearer to his game, and commenced climbing the rocks; 
but he soon found it impossible to proceed far without making a very 
considerable detour round the base of the mountain. This took him 
nearly an hour, and then, following a deer track, he found himself 
upon a part of the mountain considerably closer to the place where 
he had seen the eagles, but from which he was still separated by 
a deep chasm, so deep, that when he crept to its edge, to look over it, 
his eye could scarcely fathom its bottom ; but, looking in the direc- 
tion of the spot where he saw the birds, he was delighted to perceive 
one sitting in her nest, while the other seemed just to have arrived 
with some small animal in its mouth ; and he could fitintly perceive 
the birds tearing it to pieces with their hooked beaks. " It is an 
eagle's nest 1 " said he, " there are old birds and young birds ! what 
a feat to canry home the young birds to my sisters ! we can tame 
them, and bring them up; as to the old birds, I will make them 
tame enough before I have done with thetn, if there is any truth in 
swan shot ! " 

But, how to reach the spot where the eagles regaled themselves, 
or so near that he could get a fair shot at them, that was the diffi- 
cult. He could not cross the chasm, and therefbre he was compelled 
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to descend the side of it; in doing this, he had several tumbles, 
and once fell from a considerable height, and would have been 
dashed to the bottom of the precipice, had he not saved himself 
by catching hold of some heather in his descent; he would else 
have been lost and never more heard of. The sense of his danger 
made him regret having left his parents in the clandestine manner 
he had, and he felt disposed to give up his eagle catching, or shoot- 
ing, and to return ; but, as soon as he got a little ease from his fall 
and saw the eagles fluttering over his head, he again crept along the 
sides of the mountain, and, after a vast deal of labour and difficulty, 
found himself on a ledge of rocks, jUst below the place where the 
eagles were still regaling themselves. 

Unluckily, he was in such a position as to be unable to get a fall 
view of his game, but he could hear their screams and the squallings 
of the young ones. It was evidently necessary that he should get 
nearer, and therefore, with the greatest silence and caution, he clam* 
bered round the base of the jutting granite, and worked his way 
through a small cleft, till he came within a few yards of the spot 
where the nest was. The old male eagle saw him and elevated its 
wings, but, at the same moment, Beuben fired. The bird soared 
in the air, made two or three circles in it, and immediately swooped 
down upon the youth with savage fierceness. Beuben defended him- 
self as well as he could with his gun, but the eagle, more dexterous 
on the wing than the boy on his unsteady footing, pounced upon 
him, and, clutching his cap in his talons, bore it ofif in triumph to 
its nest. 

During this moment, brief as it was, Eeuben had the presence of 
mind to re-load his gun, determined to **do for the eagle," if it again 
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assaulted him, and, as soon as he had an opportunity, levelled it at 
the hird, which had now alighted by the side of the female, who was 
covering her nest with her wings» and tearing the cap to pieces willi 
its beak. Beuben, more rash than wise, and wishing to bring his 
adventure to an end, again let fly at the male bird, which he wounded 
in the throat. Immediately the enraged creature turned upon him, 
while the female rose from her nest, and both made a furious attack 
upon the boy, endeavouring to clutch their talons on his bare head, 
pecking at his eyes. The boy defended himself as well as he could, 
but the eagles assaulted him more fiercely every moment. Many 
a heavy blow did the youth deal upon the bodies of his aggressors, 
and the feathers flew about, but all to little or no purpose, for the 
eagles still came again and again to the attack. Eeuben's face and 
head were dreadfully lacerated, £uid the blood was streaming into his 
eyes, so that he could scarcely see what he was doing ; and, despair- 
ing of capturing or killing eagles, his thoughts now turned to his own 
safety, but he found it equally difficult to retreat, except by leaping 
down to lower ground-^-a^ height of more than thirty feet. This, 
therefore, he determined to attempt, to save, as he supposed, his life. 
And he gave a sudden spring from the place on which he stood, and 
fell almost headlong down the rocks, where he lay, stunned and 
senseless, by the violence of his fall. 

What became of Reuben, and of his further adventures, I shall 
relate in another chapter. 



^luvtj ai u ^muyyitt. 



TALENTIBE'S EBTUEN.— OONCLUfllOS. 

E event which had meet to do with determisiiig 

he futuie prospects of Valentine vna nothing 

ess than the sudden death of bis hind friend and 

lenefactor, who was earned off by a fever, not 

suddenly, however, as not to be able to provide 

lor bii protige. His will, after maHng a few be- 

ijuests to old and fedthful native servante, left Valentine what they 

call "residuary legatee," that is, it gave him possession of all the 

remaining property. 

Having settled his affairs and those of his patron as quickly as 
possible, the young man, now grown to years of maturi^, and in 
every way altered for the better, turned his thoughts towards tie 
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little Cornish g%ek and his humble parents, determined now to leave 
India, to be content with the handsome competency left him, and tc 
spend the remainder of his days in succouring his father and mother, 
and in enjoying himself among the billows, or on the sea-shore of 
his native land. 

It was but a few weeks before Valentine was on his return, in the 
noble £ast-Indiaman the ''Eajah," and, in less than four months, 
the white shores of Old England rose to view from the waters. The 
ship drew nigh her native country in that sometimes beautiful part of 
the year called Martinmas, being about the llth of November, when 
the days have a brief little summer, and then the rough winter 
comes on quickly. 

It was on St. Martin's day that the ** Eajah " stood within sight 
of the rocky coast of Cornwall ; the day, although short, was one of 
bright sunshine ; a south-west wind sent the noble ship well into 
the chops of the channel, but, as the night came on, dark clouds 
were seen in the horizon, the ocean had an unnatural swell, the sea 
birds screamed wildly, and a keen, cold, biting blast took the place 
of the softer air that prevailed in the sunshine. 

Close reefed topsails now took the place of ^1 sails and sky- 
scrapers, and the ship came onwards ; but, as the sun went down, 
the storm rose up fearfully, and the sea began to run in gigantic 
billows, capped with foam ; the whole sky became black as pitch an 
hour after the sim was down, no moon, no stars, all dark was the 
sky ; all howling, rocuing and boiling was the sea. 

The sea broke over the lea-quarter, as the ship made way, and one 
tremendous wave carried away nearly everything from the quarter- 
deck, the binnacle, eompaBs, and cabin head, and several of the pas- 
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sengors. Valentine had secured himself to the rigging by a stout 
rope, or he would have shared a similar fate. 

The ship was in a deplorable plight — ^ho compass to guide, and no 
wheel to steer her — she was quite at the mercy of the waves. The 
darkness prevented the captain from knowing in what direction they 
were drifting ; but, after an hour of dreadful suspense, a thumping 
was heard below ; then a shock, which threw everybody from their 
feet ; another and another told that the *' Rajah'* was on the rocks. 

Valentine rushed down to his berth in the cabin, and bad only just 
time to secure his papers, notes on tbe English bank, and about two 
hundred guineas in gold, which he tied round his waist in a leather 
gun case, when the ship^s masts fell over board, and she lay thump- 
ing on the rocks, expected every moment to go to pieces. The 
lightning now began to flash, and, by its transient light, he saw the 
high granite rocks above his head. The ship had strudL close on that 
iron-bound coast. And, vvithout waiting for any further warning, 
Valentine made a spring into the sea, struck out nobly, and, in a 
few seconds, was dashed upon the small and naorrow beach im- 
mediately under the rocks. . 

He was wofully mangled in his attempt; and partly stunned by the 
concussion, but succeeded in making his landing secure. He groped 
about for some time; at last he found a hole in the cliffs^ into wluch 
he crept, and, being exhausted by fatigue, withoat further attempts 
to move, stnk into a sound slumber. 

When he awoke, the day had broke ; he emwled from his hole. 
The ship had gone to pieces in the night, and scaieely a vestige was 
left of her once noble form. There were no persons to be seen, at 
first, but, in a few minutes, he saw figures moving about oa the shore; 



th«j eeemed anxiously ivatchiug the floatlog piecea of wreck; end ho 
then saw them go towards some of tho dead bodies, nhich bod been 
left on the strand hy the tide, end rifle tiieir pockets. As thej came 
nearer to the spot in which Valentine stood, he found, to his surprise, 
(hat the figures were bis &iher, his mother and h^ sister. 



His first impulse 'waa to spring towards them, and to call them the 
beloved namea, Either, mother, sister ; but, on second thoughts, he 
determined to wait awhile, to see if hia parents could recognise their 
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Bon after an absence of fourteen years. They soon came to the 
place where he lay ; they offered him some spirits and bread, talked 
with him, but they did not recognise him. From their discourse, 
Valentine found that the ship had been wrecked within half-a-mite 
of his father's cottage. After a short time, he gained sufladent 



strength to walk to the cottage in which he had been brought up; 
but, alas, how changed ! what was once the abode of cleanliness and 
comfort was now the abode of misery. Valentine bad not been un- 
mindful of his parents, and had, from time to time, sent them small 
sums of money ; but this had not been sufficient to keep the gaunt 
wolf want &Dm the door. Most of the furniture was broken and 
decayed, the windows were stuffed with rags, a large heap of rubbiGb 
and ashes was in the little enclosure once used as a flower garden, 
and full of flowers and geraniums, which Qouriehed all the winter; 
the pretty little jasmine, that used to peep in at the bed-room win- 
dow, was gone ; the neat little porch and its double settle, where 
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Valentine had often played mth his toys, and sat and eat his bread 
and milk, was broken down ; and around the whole dwelling was in- 
dications of the wretchedness and destitution and recklessness of the 
inmates. 

Jasper was, indeed, a changed man ; oni^e, full of faith and hope, 
he had been happy in his poverty ; the sunshine and the flowers, 
the pure breath of the summer, the blue of the sky had made the 
many ills of penury endurable ; and, although the storms of winter 
had sometimes brought him care, yet, to a mind strong in virtue, 
as had been the mind of the sailor at one time, even this season 
brought its pleasures ; and the opportunities which he had of doing 
good to the poor shipwrecked mariners that were often cast ^upon 
that Took'bound coast were to him as sweet as the song of summer 
bird, or the bloom of summer flowers. But now, all was changed ; 
the causes I will reveal. 

After the deparCtire of Valentine, Jasper and his wife, for some 
time, continued their humble calling contentedly and honestly ; but, 
in a few months, a person presented himself at the cottage one dark 
night, and begged a lodging for the night ; this was granted. The 
visitor was a person of a somewhat superior situation in life to the 
honest fisherman ; and, after remaining an inmate of the little cabin 
for some days, he obtained such confidence with the poor man and 
his wife as to be looked up to by them for counsel in one or two slight 
matters. In a short time, this man, whose name was Hazard, hinted 
to Jasper that he might be a gentleman if he had a mind, and, by 
degrees, revealed the object of his visit to that part of the coast, 
which was to look out for a vessel which had a large quantity of con- 
traband goods on board, and he offered the fisherman a large sum of 
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money if he would allow him to ezigage his boat for the service. 
Jasper saw at once that the a£&ur was sv^uggling, and be hesitated 
for a time as to the course he should pursue, but the argumi^nt of 
Hazard, to the effect that no harm was done to any man 1^ this 
mode of life and tixat government only was deprived of its dues, 
which injured nobody — ^too common an alignment with those who 
cheat government^'-at last prevailed, and Jasper embarked in the 
dreadful trade of a smuggler, took to drinking, taught tlie wretched 
liabit to his wife, and, from that day, all went wrong. 

'' And what came of the smuggling?" I think I bear my young 
friends inquire. Well, you shall hear. The vessel for which the 
smuggler was on the look out at length appeared, and Ja^r was 
now ready with his boat to take Hazard to her. It was in the mid- 
dle of the day she was descried by the glass far to the westward, a 
mere speck in the distance, but, by a certain arrangement of sails, 
Hazard knew her to be the ship he expected. She stood on and off 
the shore towards the evening, and, when the day was done and the 
night set in, the two leaped into the cutter, and stood off for the ship, 

She was a large schooner, built expressly for quick sailing, with a 
great breadth of beam, and raking aft very much ; she showed, in the 
darkness, a red light in her rigging, towards which Jasper steered. 
There was a brisk breeze stirring, and, in less than an hour, the 
cutter was near the schooner. Jasper lay to on the larboard side of 
the ve98el> while Hazard went on board. After a short consultation 
vrith those on board, a boat, with Hazard and four armed men, put off 
from the vessel and went on board Jasper's boat, of which they took 
the command, when Jasper went on board the cutter, whidi now 
dropped her anchor, furled her sails, and laid by for the night. 
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Diuing the ntgfat, however, much wu to be done. Un^ cover 
of the darknest, a htrge quauUty of contraband goods vere put into 
Jasper's boat, ooosi^liiig of French lace, gloves, silks, and other 
portable matten, to the weight of £>urteen or fifteen tons, being as 
mueh as the boat would carrj. Jasper and Hazard regaled themselves 
mtb the Frraieh captain, and, whra tiie boat was laden, took tbeir 
departure with the goods. Thej made r^»d etiil towards the shore, 
uid, loi% b^re morning broke, had bestowed the whole of the goods 
into caves in the rooks, yei7 difficult to find, and, when found, onlj 
accessible at extremely low water ; and thue was lodged securely a 
variety of matten, worth several tfaousaad pounds. 



Hazard still kept at the cottage and supplied the cottagers wiUi 
money— essily gained and quickly qfcnt — spent, alas, as such money 
is usually spent— in drunkenness— and the husband and the wife, the 
Btianger, and the children all partook of French brandy and French 
wine, and, just in proportion as they drunk sucoess to smuggling, so 
in proportion, did all health, peace and c(»nfort ^e away from their 
once happy cabin. 

For many years did Jasper pursue this dangerous and uncertain 
trade with various success ; at times he was fortunate, and, " ran his 
goods well." There was, however, always great danger in getting 
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them to the tOTvn of Penzance ; and, as it heicame known to the 
government that a great deal of smuggling was carrying on in the 
district, additional measures of detection were, from time to time, 
employed against the offenders. G-uards were stationed in various 
parts of the coast; and, on one occasion, a desperate affray took 
place hetween Jasper, Hazard and three men, against the govern- 
ment officers, two of whom were killed in the encounter. 

At one moment Jasper was in possession of a good deal of money; 
when this was the case, he would buy his wife fine clothing, and have 
a long bout at drinking ; at another time, he was without a penny, 
and always fearful lest he should be discovered and dragged to prison 
for his offences; but fortime for a long while favoared him. At last, 
she was fickle in her favours. A vessel had come to the usual 
ground for the delivery of her cargo ; and at this time Jasper and 
Hazard had brought their smuggling avocation to a great degree of 
method and perfection ; they were the rulers of a band of fifteen 
hardy fellows, who would dare and do anything, who valued neither 
their own lives nor the lives of any other person that stood in their 
way. A ship, heavily laden, appeared off the coast ; Jasper and his 
men approached in three row boats, during the darkness of the night; 
large bales of goods were placed in their charge, and they were rowing 
with all expedition to the shore, when a stem voice from the c]i£& 
above told them to surrender in the king's name. 

"The Philistines are upon us ! " cried Hazard. " Out with your 
pistols, boys ! " shouted Jasper ; but, before he well finished his sen- 
tence, crack ! cradk ! crack I went the reports of muskets &om the 
rocks, and Hazard fell a dead man on tlie beach. 

'* Surrender! " cried again the same voice. 
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" Blaze away at them ! " stud Jasper; and he fired hia pistols, one 
after the other; the men did the same, but another volley from the 
roclis shot down two more of the smugglers. 

" There Eire but six of them I " cried Jasper ; " drive them from 
their hiding-places, Eind don't stay to be but«bered ! " So saying, 
he rushed towards the rocks, cutlass in hand; his men followed 
him, and soon drove away their enemies, having killed two in the 
stmg^e. 



There were five dead men on the sea-shore when the day dawned. 
These were buried quickly in the sands, and, the cajgo being safely 
bestowed, Jeisper was making his way homeward, when, mounting to 
the top of the rocks, he beheld a considerable body of armed men 
coming towards him, he leaped down the rocks, as did bis fellows, 
who saw now that the constabulary force were out gainst them. 
Knowing so well the nature of the coast, most of the men dispersed 
in various directionB without being seen, and Jasper actually made 
his way throngh nooks and crannies of the rocks to his own cottage 
anobserved, took off his clothes, and laid down to sleep, as if nothing 
had happened, at the very time the most active search was making 
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for hint One of his companions, however, who was tc^eu, to save 
himself, denounced Jasper as the captain of the gang ; and, a few 
days after, he was seized and sent to prison, and was indicted for 
murder. 

But as it could not be proved whose hand it was that fired the 
fatal shots, and, as there seemed to have been a regular fight between 
the two parties, a verdict of manslaughter could only be obtained. 
This subjected Jasper to an imprisonment of three years, from which 
he had only just returned, when Valentine was shipwrecked on the 
coast. 

This, in some degree, accounted for the desolate appearance of 
things round the cottage, and for the state of misery of the inmates. 
Valentine was rejoiced to think that he had saved his papers and 
money, and th|^e had the power to make claim to the property left 
him by his kind benefactor. Prompted by a desire to make his 
father^s gratification the greater, he refrained from revealing himself 
or telling his good fortune. A meagre board was set before him ; 
but fatigue sharpened his appetite, and the young man ate, drank, 
and was thankful. Jasper and his wife appeared to pay him eveiy 
attention, and to commiserate his situation, and at last the whole 
fiimily retired to rest ; not, as formerly, when the fitther used to put 
up a prayer for himself and family, and read a chapter in the Bible ; 
but they went to bed sullenly and sadly, seemingly without hope and 
without fear. Valentine noticed this great omission, mid, as soon as 
he laid himself down in his little crib, prayed fervently. 

He had placed the pocket containing the gpld and papers he bad 
saved under his pillow, but not without the act being observed by his 
mother, who watched him through the key-hole of the little chamber. 
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She went to her hudbond and whispered, he has lots of monej ; he 
is as rich as a Jew. He has been saying his prayers, and putting his 
money under his pillow." 

•* Money ! money ! " replied Jasper, hurriedly ; " lots of money ; 
what should we do then ; will he give us some ; will he pay us well 
for the care we hare taken of him ? certainly he will." 

** Not he — ^he is a screw — he has never offered to pay a farthing — 
he is a miser — an ungrateful rascal — and will run away in the morn- 
ing without paying, unless we prevent it." 

" How prevent it ?" inquired Jasper, with his eyes wide starting, 
as if some horrible idea had seized his mind. 

" Prevent it," returned the wife, smiling, as in scorn ; ** many 
ways. It*s easy to prevent that, or anything. Let him go to sleep. 
He would sleep to doomsday before I called him." 

" What are you <lriving at?" replied Jasper, " you don't mean to 
rob— to " 

" I mean nothing — anything — -just look at the children— look at 
me — ^look at yourself, Jasper. We can't be worse than we are ; we 
may as well hang as starve, if we are to hang. There is money 
enough to make you a gentleman. Who is to know it ? No one 
in the world but ourselves know that he is here — ^that he was saved — 
every one else perished— let him perish, too — it's all one." 

Jasper, although a hardy man, and one who, perhaps, in a case 
anything like self-defence, would have readily shot his assailant, was 
by no means prepared for such a cool-blooded murder as the one pro- 
posed by his wretched wife. He shuddered at her proposition — 
cotdd scarcely believe that she had made it, and, with lips quivering, 
uttered the word " murder," and stood aghast. 
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** Call it * murder,' if you will," replied the hardeued woman ; 
** 'tis but a blow made, and the thing is done." 

** Meg, Meg, Meg, you are mad," uttered the seaman, stamping 
with his foot on the floor, and striking his forehead, " you are mad, 
raving mad." 

'* You are mad not to take a good opportunity of making yourself 
rich," rejoined the wife. 

'' The stranger has a mother, perhaps, waiting his.retum ; he is 
not too old for that. In the name of God, consider what you are 
saying, wife. We had better die like dogs in a ditch than do a mur- 
der ; " and here Jasper shuddered again. 

'* We can't rob him without murdering him,'* murmured the wife. 

" Why rob him, wife ? " 

" We are starving — wretched. You have been in prison, the 
children are sick, and Constance is dead. The poor dear child, my 
life ; she is gone, she is gone ! You are savage to me now — ^you 
never say a kind word — strike me! — spurn me! I am indeed 
wretched — ^perhaps I am mad. I would rob— murder — kill myself; " 
and the wretched woman burst into tears, and fell in her husband's 
arms. 

'*'Tis the accursed bottle," uttered with a sigh the more than 
wretched husband. '' My Meg would not have had sudi a wicked 
thought in her heart but for that. Dear old girl, look up," said the 
rough, but feeling seaman, and he planted a kiss upon his wife's 
pale lips. 

'* Jasper! Jasper!" cried the woman, in an ecstsK^y.of grief; "you 
have not kissed me like that for many a day. Why have you not 
been kind before, and why kind now that I want you to do a murder?" 
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'• God Almighty have mercy on us hoth," cried the wretched man, 
"for we are both miserable sinners ;*' and he burst into tears, and 
sobbed loudly. He then fell on his knees in an agony, " Lord have 
mercy upon us," said he, and he groaned again. 

Valentine still slept soundly, and knew not what horrid proposition 
had been made concerning him. . He, however, awoke at the noise 
made by his father and mother iii their grief, and, beholding them in 
this conditkm, he could refrain himself no longer, but burst into the 
httle room, crying out, ** I am Valentine, your son, your son." 

The mother looked up, gave a piercing shriek, and sunk like one 
dead upon the floor. In a moment, Valentine bent over her and 
planted hundreds of kisses upon her face. The father s heart was 
like to burst; but he stood in amazement, and could only say, " God 
be praised ! " 

After some little time, the feelings of all became more quieted, and 
Valentine, in a few words, related the story of his fortune. Mar- 
garet, too, his mother, had never any desire to injure a hair of his 
head ; she had, from the first, tried to wean her husband from his 
wretched course of life without effect, and always prophesied that it 
would lead to evil after evil, till some horrid deed should crown the 
whole with shame and sorrow ; reading, in some degree, her hus- 
baadi thoughts, — for thoughts like those which the wife expressed 
had transiently crept over Jasper's mind, though but for a moment — 
she had determined to tempt him to a great crime, and, in his acqui- 
escence, intended to have brought strongly before him the fearful 
precipice upon which he stood ; but the brave-hearted man resisted 
the temptation, and his kiss of kindness to his wife opened all the 
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Sood-gates of her feelings, and brought that into both iheii hearts to 
which the^ had long been strangers. 

The sequel of this stoiy is vetj short Jasper left off his en) 
pursuits, and retired, with their son, to another part of the sea-coBst, 
where they spent the remaindei of their lives in comfort and Id 
peace. The objeet of my story is to show that one crime leads to 
another ; and that be who leaves behind him honesty and honest 
labonr, has lost, in his travels through the world, the two best 
guides in it, and that he who foi^ets Ood may be sure that it is 
only an act of especial grace, snch as he has no ri^t to expect, 
which shows that God does not forget hisi. 



§nmi Df Irr; l|it JBaii nf (S)rltniM. 



E Btoi; of Joan of Arc is one &om nhich much 
notmction may be learned; it ehowB, in the firet 
)lace, bow much ma; be done by those prompted 
}j enthnsiaem ; and, in the next, how bnmble are 
he instnimenta very frequently employed by Pro- 
vidence for the production of greqt results ; it, alec, 
teaches ua that females as well as men are capable of the most 
heroic deeds, and that women, although, in most countries, in an in- 
ferior position, are, nevertheless, able eometimeB to manifest mental, 
moral, and even physical power. 

It is now between four and five hundred years ago since Joan of 
Arc appeared in the world's theatre. At that time society was in a 
very benighted condition ; people's minds, unilluminated by know- 
ledge, fell into the very worst kinds of superstition : it was generailjr 
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supposed that the Divine will manifested itself in a special maimer, 
in all times and places, and that certain individuals had powers 
given to them by which they effected purposes which could not be 
accomplished by mere human means. When this is considered, the 
story of the Maid of Orleans becomes credible. 

Peter Parley is, by no means, one of those who would redace 
everything to the practical utilitarian spirit of the age; he believes 
that Divine providence does still influence, in a mysterious manner, 
human events; that individuals are gifted especially for the per- 
formance of certain missions of good to their race and to the world 
at large ; and that such individuals very frequently do perform acts 
of such extraordinary character, as to be without the pale of human 
calculation, and that these acts lead to results the most wonderful and 
unexpected. The mind is ever superior to the body ; the mental is 
before the physical ; and the nicety of our spiritual organisation i& 
such, that it is impossible to tell the extent or operation of that won- 
derful chain of sympathies by which one mind moves many, or by 
which the mind itself is moved to *' things most mighty." Hence it 
is, that the story of Joan of Arc is one that forcibly affects those who 
think deeply upon human nature. 

To understand the story of Joan of Arc, the young reader must 
remember that, after the death of Charies VI., king of France, in 
1422, Ilenry VI., king of England, then a child of nine years old, 
was proclaimed king of France, according to the Treaty of Troyes, 
which was signed in 1420 ; his uncle, the Duke of Bedford, acted as 
regent. France had, for forty years before this event, been dis- 
tracted by civil dissentions ; on one side :were Queen Isabella, the 
Duke of Burgundy and England ; on the other side* the Dauphin 
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Charles, who bad been abandoned by bis owa. mother, but supported 
by the Orleans party. The Dauphin, a youth of nineteen, was 
crowned at Poictiers, as King Charles VII. 

The young king possessed many qualities proper for interesting 
his countiymen in his favour, and was wanting only in firmness and 
resolution. Instead of ruling himself, he entrusted the a£&irs of the 
kingdom to unworthy favourites, whence his court was one of in- 
trigues, jealousies and dissentions. Under this state of things, the 
French made little progress against the English armies in France, 
and, in a short time, Bourges, and the territory belonging to it, were 
all that remained to Charles in France, while Paris and the whole 
of the north of France were in the possession of the EngUsh. 

Since Paris had been in the hands of the English, the city of 
Orleans had been considered the seat of French royalty, and of what 
little power still remained in its hands ; the English, therefore, re- 
solved to invest it^ and to reduce it by siege or blockade ; and the 
Earl of Salisbury . began the difficult task of taking a large city 
with a not very numerous army. 

Within the city there was an army of nearly ten thousand men, 
and the inhabitants had provided themselves with great supplies of 
arms, warlike stores and provisions, being determined to defend the 
place to the last extremity. The citizens had exercised themselves 
in the use of arms,4Lnd voluntarily taxed themselves to a high amount 
for the purposes of the war; they were also prepared to make any 
sacrifices ; and the suburbs, on either side of the river, containing 
many streets and houses, besides twelve churches, were set on fire 
without scruple, and reduced to ashes, that the besieged might the 
more easily fire on the besiegers. 
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During the winter, however, the English harassed the besieged 
with several assaults, intercepting their succours, and cut off every 
kind of communication. Early in the winter months the Duke of 
Bedford collected five hundred wagons ; these were laden with 
stores and provisions for the army, and put under the escort of Sir 
John Falstaff and sixteen hundred fighting men. These the French 
determined to intercept; and a force of four thousand men at^arms, 
under the command of Lord Charles of Bourbon, came suddenly 
up with Sir John, at the village of Bouvrai, between Grenville and 
Orleans. 

The English commander, finding himself in this predicament, re- 
solved to fight like a brave man, although the odds were so much 
against him. He immediately formed a square with his carts and 
wagons, in which he entrenched his men, leaving but two openings, 
or gaps ; in these he posted his archers, the men-at-arms standing 
close by to support them. The Frendi came on, quite confident 
of destroying them speedily, and making prizes of their stores ; they 
made a great charge at one of the openings of the squares, but the 
English archers shot so well and stifiiy, that the attempt failed 
utterly. The French having received several volleys of arrows, 
and being frightened by the cheering of the English, ran away 
immediately, leaving behind them nearly a thousand slain, while 
Sir John refreshed his men, and passed on in handsome array, 
with the wagons and artillery, and arrived in triumph before the 
city. 

King Charles, on learning the news of this defeat, was sick at 
heart, and the great vigour with which the English now pressed the 
city of Orleans made most of his party despair. The English gene- 
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ral had dug trenches quite round the city, and no one could pass in 
or out. ■ Provisions hegan to Mi ; murmurs resounded through the 
city^ and Charles was in despair. But at this moment deliverance 
was at hand. This deliverer was, however, neither prince, warrior, 
nor statesmen ; it was a poor country girl — a good and a devout one 
— an artless and sincere one — an enthusiast, it is true, hut a real 
patriot, sincerely devoted to her countiy ; — it was Joan of Aec. 

Joan was the daughter of a humhle farmer, and was only remark- 
able, in her early years, for her piety and devotion; but for these she 
was famous all over the district in which she resided. Her tempera- 
ment was melancholic, but enthusiastic, two qualities often blended. 
She passed much of her time among the mountains, in solitude, and 
pondered over the wondrous legends of saints and virgin martyrs, of 
which she had read in her childhood. The passing traveller often 
brought news of the cruel Ivar thoQ raging between the French and 
English, and, to the dishonour of France, it aroused in her a 
strong desire to be her country's deliverer; night and day she prayed 
fervently; and, at last, working herself up to a kind of passion, she 
fencied she saw bright lights in the heavens, and that she heard 
angel voices calling upon her to go forth as her country's saviour. 
There was, too, an old prophecy in the country, that France could 
only be restored by a virgin for her deliverer. ' This prophecy, and 
her extraordinary convictions, made others believe in the divine nature 
of her mission. She was brought before a council of ecclesiastics, 
who, at first, treated her as a crazed person; but her powerful elo- 
quence and impassioned manner wrought conviction in the minds 
of her examiners. "I am called,** said she, "by an irresistible voice, 
to deliver my country ; I am called to save my king ; voices whisper 
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to me by day and speak to me in dreams by night, * Save thy country 
and thy king ! * There is no help, but in me ; the voices have said 
it." 

Convinced of her mission, the Sire de Baudrecourt ordered arms to 
be brought for her. She was mounted upon a milk-white steed, a 
sword was put in her hand, and she proceeded to depart for the 
royal court, attended by two faithful squires and four servants, 
mounted. The country through which she had to travel was occu- 
pied by the English, and she encountered many perils. On one 
occasion, she was challenged by a party of English horse, and no- 
thing but her address and the fleetness of her steed prevented her 
from falling into their hands. " Pass ! " said she, in French, and 
galloped through them. On another occasion, the keeper of an inn 
at which she lodged sent off for assistance, that she might be siezed, 
but Joan, by departing long before daylight, evaded the danger, and 
at last got safely to Chinon, where King Charles then was ; the ac- 
complishment of such a journey seemed in itself miraculous. 

The king at first laughed at the maid's pretensions ; but, at last, 

by the advice of the archbishop, consented to see her. After three 

days, Joan was introduced to the king, surrounded by his court and 
council Although divested of his royal costume, Joan singled him 

out from the assembly, and, advancing towards him with a bold and 
fearless air, said, ^' Gentle Dauphin, I am Joan the miaid ; I come 
with a commission from the King of heaven to drive out your ene- 
mies, and conduct you to Rheims, where you shall receive the crown 
of France, which is your right. " 

Chailes looked upon the maid for a moment, and, when he gazed 
upoti her delicate and gentle features, and saw the bright fii« of en- 
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tbusiasm gleaming in her eyes, he could not re&ain from believing 
in luer sincerity. He took her aside, entered into conversation with 
her, and, having satisfied himself that she was no impostor, brought 
her forth again before his nobles, and declared himself convinced 
that God had placed the &te of France in the hands of the maiden. 

From this moment the mission of Joan was received as divine. 
France soon rang from one end to the other with the glad tidings of 
a deliverer. Some even looked upon her as a manifestation of the 
Virgin Mary, 'the safeguard of France, granted in a season of the most 
extreme peril. But, to make assurance doubly sure, Joan was con- 
fronted with the highest dignitaries of the church — the more subtle 
members of the universities — but her answers to these high person- 
ages were clear and to the purpose. 

•• If God intends to deliver France, where is the use of fighting ! " 

'* The help shall come while we are fighting," replied Joan. 

" What sign have you to give us ? " said one of the friars. 

'' The sign that I am to give," said the girl, " is the raising of the 
siege of Orleans, and to see the king crowned at Eheims." 

Joan was now installed as a knight with great ceremony ; a splen- 
did milk-white courser was brought forth, upon which she mounted. 
She had a squire appointed, two pages and two heralds ; a complete 
suit of armour was made hr her ; her sword was an ancient blade, 
bearing the mark of five crosses ; her standard, designed by herself, 
was white, dotted with fleurs-de-lis; on one side was figured our 
Saviour, and on the other were inscribed the words, ** Jhesus Maria.*' 
When mounted on her snow-white charger, in her bright new armour, 
and with her banner spread before her, the people could not suffi- 
ciently admire her noble and warlike appearance; and the efiPect upon 
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the army was electric. It infused new strength into the weak, 
courage to the wavering ; and thousands rushed to the standard of 
the maid who had long kept aloof from that of the king. 

A great convoy of provisions was prepared at Blois, for the relief 
of the people and garrison of Orleans, who were now reduced to the 
greatest extremity; and a convoy of soldiers, roused by the enthusiasm 
which Joan inspired, gladly volunteered to carry it to the besieged 
city, Joan being their leader. The news of Joan's approach soon 
reached the garrison, who, behoving that Heaven had appointed them 
a deliverer, summoned up all their remaining energies to fiEdl upon 
their enemies. They attacked the enemy by a sally, crying, " The 
maid from heaven shall save us ! " and, under cover of this sortie, 
Joan and her escort safely entered the town of Orleans, and thus 
saved the city. 

The English camp was now as sad as the city of Orleans was 
joyous. The soldiers had heard of the wonderful maid, whom they 
believed to be an instrument of heaven. It was in vain for the 
Earl of Suffolk to say she was an angel of darkness, for this only 
made matters worse, as it frightened them the more. The conse- 
quence was, that the soldiers were paralysed, and in every skirmish 
they had with the French they always got discomfited. 

Joan had already caused to be written a letter to the enemy, call- 
ing on him to depart ; and now she determined to address the English 
by word of mouth. Mounting on a tower opposite to a bridge held 
by the EngHsh, she raised her voice, like a prophet of old, and told 
them to be gone out of France ; that the hand of God was raised to 
destroy them ; and that she was sent to drive them to the sea, and 
to give the crown to the rightful king. Sir William Gladstone re- 
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plied to her in words of abuse, and told her to go back and take care 
of her cows. Upon this she told him that his days were numbered : 
and the death of this knight shortly after verified her prediction. 

Within the town Joan was revered as an angel from heaven by 
every description of people, and her conduct was calculated to pre- 
serve and strengthen this feeling. She was most constant at mass, 
and at prayer she rarely spoke without an allusion to her Virgin 
mother and the heavenly voices that inspired her; she denounced 
the vices of the army, and did all in her power to bring back the 
soldiers from their wickedness — so common to warlike times. The 
poor people crowded round her, and were thankful if they could only 
touch the hem of her garment, or kiss her feet. 

But the siege of Orleans was not yet raised — the sign which was 
to declare Joan a child and minister of heaven. A brother of the 
French king approached the city with succours; Joan, at- the head of 
a valiant band of warriors, went out to meet him, in spite of the 
English army, who remained paralysed in their trenches. On the 
same day, after she had lain down to rest, she suddenly awoke, 
sprung up from her bed, and called for arms. A divine voice, she 
declared, had told her to go out and fight the English. She took 
her banner in her hand, and rode to the gates of the dty, and, be- 
holding a Frenchman brought in, " No," she cried, •* I never could 
see the blood of a Frenchman without wishing to avenge him! " She 
instantly resolved to lead an attack upon the English entrenchments 
in person. She put herself at the head of the sortie, and, after a 
desperate fight of three hours, the English were repulsed, with great 
loss. 

Two days after, a grand assault upon the English was resolved 
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upon. It begftn about ten o clock, and, notwithstanding their super- 
stitious fears, the English fought bravely, and, for a time, kept their 
assailants at bay ; but, about two o*clock, Joan planted a scaling lad* 
d^r against the English fortifications, and, mounting to the parapet, 
she was struck at the same moment by an arrow, and fell into the 
ditch below ; but she soon appeared again on the wall, and, waving 
her sword, encouraged the French to the attack. The French 
rushed on ; the English gave way, and the slaughter was dreadful. 
The same night Joan re-entered the city as a conqueror; and, during 
the darkness, the English blew up their works and retired from the 
city, or, in other words, raised the siege, according to the prediction 
of the maiden. 

As soon as the siege was raised, Joan went from Orleans to meet 
the king, and was received with great honour. He now, by the 
advice of Joan, collected his army, and advanced upon the English, 
who were retiring. Paralysed with their fears, the English no longer 
fought brc^vely, and were slaughtered in heaps ; and the cavalry, that 
ought to have supported the rest, fled from the field. 

Immediately after the battle, the Maid of Orleans rode to the king, 
who, although he had taken the field, still kept his sacred person 
far from the scene of actual danger. Joan insisted upon his repair- 
ing immediately to Eheims, although the road to that city was almost 
entirely occupied by the English ; and, after some hesitationT the 
king set out vdth a moderate force, consisting almost entirely of 
horse; as he advanced, the people ro^e in his favour, and, on the 
15th of July, 1429, escorted by Joan and a host of priests, Charles 
made a solemn entrance into Rheims, and two days afterwards was 
anointed and crowned in the cathedral church. 
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Next to himself, the most conspicuous figure in the ceremony was 
Joan of Arc, who stood close by the king, bearing aloft her white 
standard ; when the king was crowned, she threw herself at his feet, 
in tears, and all present wept when they heard the words she uttered. 

" Gentle king," she said, " now is accomplished the will of God, 
who would have you come hither to Bheims to receive your conse- 
cration. You are the true king, to whom the kingdom of France 
rightly belongs."- And, immediately after the coronation, she be- 
sought Charles to let her depart in peace, now that her mission was 
fulfilled. 

When she was asked what she intended to do with herself, she 
said she would return to her native village, to her father and mother, 
who longed to see her again, and that then she would tend her flocks 
and herds, as she had done before. This modesty, this absence of 
all wordly ambitbn, gained her fresh consideration, and touched the 
hearts of all; but the king granted not her wishes. Joan repeatedly 
declared her mission to be at an end, but the king thought her pre- 
sence too valuable to be dispensed with, and, in opposition to her 
wishes, kept her as his instrumeiit. 

The story of Joan of Arc now becomes one calculated to draw forth 
conumseration. Its conclusion is reserved for another occasion. 



^=ese^3ge^^a* 



E left Reuben in a sad dtuadon among the moun- 
tains, and we must now recur to the situation of his 
father and mother and sisters. I have related that 
the 7oung et^le-hunter went on his dangerous ex- 
pedition without the knowledge of his parents, and 
that his elder sister aloue knew of the cause of bis 
absence. As the evening drew in, Mrs. Bamble more than once ex- 
pressed a wonder that Beuben had not returned, but his &ther said, 
" Oh, he is on one of his rambles, he will be sure to find his way 
back when he ia hungry." 

" But something may have befkllen him," replied the anxious 
mother. 

And when Eate heard her mother speak her anxiety, her heart 
sunk within her, and, as she dared not reveal what she knew, feaiing 
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that the knowledge of hb perilons enterprise would create an alarm 
in the minde of both her parents, not easily to be allayed, she hoped 
that the lad noold have the good sense not to remain away long after 
sun-set, and, without saying a word, she crept slyly out, and, monnt- 
ing a hill behind the house, strained her eyes in the direction she 
thou^t her brother must take on his return. 



The sun was setting in all hia glory behind the Grampian Hills ; 
his golden rays cast a gleam of beauty around, not to be seen in our 
lowland ootmtries; and the beautiful heath, yellow furze and broom 
covering the sides and bases of the mountains, touched by the sun's 
departing beams, made them look Uke glowing coals of fire. But all 
this beauty fell dead upon the ^es of Eate, much as she loved to 
behold it, for her fears wrought dreadful thoughts in her mind re- 
garding her brother. She imagined him lost, perhaps, in the gorges 
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of the monntams, faint, hungry, overpowered with fatigae, and with- 
out help; and she bitterly reproached herself in not opposing him in 
his determination and in concealing it from his parents. She seemed 
distracted, and wrung her hands in agony, while tears ran down her 
cheeks like rain from a pent-house. Without further consideration, 
she made up her mind to go at once to look after Eeuben, and, has- 
tily retiring to the house, she provided herself with a bottle of mUk, 
and some bread, and, putting an old cloak round her shoulders, 
sallied forth, just as the sun had sunk beneath the horizon. 

Luckily, she had taken notice of the direction which her brother 
had taken. She followed, as he had done, the course of the small 
rivulet, called a bum in Scotland, and, with a nervous and hurried 
step, and, with eyes fixed on every opening of the hills, in the expec- 
tation of seeing her brother emerge from them, on his way back, she 
passed into the dark gorge of the mountains, while the glooms of 
night gathered around her. After passing along for nearly two miles, 
she stopped to listen for any footstep or noise that might guide her 
in her search, but all was silent; she looked around her for anything 
that might indicate the direction he had taken, but in vain. After a 
few moment's hesitation, as to whether she should return or pro- 
ceed, she determined on the latter course, and again pursued her 
way down the terrible pass of Cairn-gorm, which Keuben had taken. 
She had not proceeded more than half-armile, when her quick eye 
discovered, on the heather, a piece of paper which she knew to have 
been in the house the day before, and part of which Eeuben had used 
as wadding, in loading his gun on the road. *' He is this way; then 
I am right 1 " said the delighted girl ; and then she stood still, and 
called with all her voice, ''Eeuben I B^uben! " but no sound vas 
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heard but the echoes, which repeated to her ears the words she had 
uttered ; and all was silent again. 

She quickened her steps, and went forward again, and, at eyeiy 
three or four hundred paces, stopped and called, "Reuben!" but 
there was no answer to her cries ; and, after calling out in this man- 
ner, many, Teiy many times, the poor girl lost heart and strength^ 
and, sitting down on a rock, burst into tears. 

But when the flood of tears had passed, the little maid rose again, 

but the day 'Was gone, the gloom of evening was about her; still, 

being in the summer's prime, the nights are neither very long nor 

very dark in these parts of Scotland; besides, the m/oon, which was 

then at the fall, was just beginning to be seen over the side of. the 

eastern Grampians, and shed a soft light upon the spot. Kate felt 

certain that she was in the right direction her brother had taken, but 

whether he was returning by the same path was the question that 

puzzled her ; he might, at that very moment, have reached home by 

another route, and, knowing his love of exploration, she thought it 

not unlikely that such must be the case. This conflict of opinion 

brought her to a pause, she seemed bewildered in thought; she did 

not like to go back, and hesitated to go on. While in this dilemma, 

the wild scream of an eagle roused her, she looked upwards, and 

beheld a large one moving in circles round a jutting peak, at some 

distance ; and the. girl immediately concluded that her brother had 

been in this direction, or that, perhaps, even now he might not be 

far oE, She immediately hastened towards the spot at which she 

saw the eagle hovering, which, however, took her nearly half-an-hour 

to accomplish, and, at last» stood immediately under the eagles nest. 

There was one circumstance, owing to the ezcellence.of her edu- 
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cation, which was of the greatest use to her on this occasion. She 
had been taught, from her earliest years, to use her senses; not 
only the sense of sight and of hearing, but she had been accus- 
tomed, also, to train and perfect the other senses in a regular 
manner ; she now fancied she smelled the scent of gunpowder, and, 
directing her whole attention to this, and, moTing upwards, under 
the rocks, she plainly perceived it. ** Here he has been," thought 
the sagacious maiden, '' here he has discharged his gun, and that 
not very long ago; he cannot be far off; I will call him agabi; 
'Reuben! Reuben! hiUoo!'" 

The mountains again echoed, " Reuben ! " then all was silent. 
After a pause, she fancied she heard a faint cry of ** Here ! here ! " 

She again listened, with the greatest intensity, and, after a long 
pause, called out again, in the shrillest tone she could form with her 
voice, " Reuben ! " 

"Why the shrillest tone?" I think I hear some of my young 
readers asking. This little girl knew that high notes were heard 
further and more distinctly than low ones, although much louder. 
Thus, you see, my yoimg friends, that philosophical information and 
knowledge is always available in the commonest transactions of life. 

Reuben, who had in part recovered from his stupor, yet, still on- 
able to rise, heard these shrill notes of his sister's voice, and rephed, 
in as strong a voice as he was able, *' Here ! here ! " 

Listening with great intensity, the girl was able to note with exact- 
ness the spot from which her brother's voice proceeded; and she 
attempted to reach it, but huge rocks intercepted her way ; she en- 
deavoured to force her way up their almost perpendicular sides, but, 
after several attempts, was forced to retrace her steps. She still, 
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however, kept calling out, ** Reuben t Reuben! 1 am here! I will 
soon be with you ! " and then she thought she heard a deep groan; 
which she really did, for the poor boy was in great pain. 

Still determined to mount to the place in which she believed her 
brother to be, she squeezed herself through various crannies and 
clefts of the rock, till she had mounted to a considerable height; but 
grea;t blocks of granite intercepted her further progress, and she had 
to turn to the outer part of the bold face of the mountain, which 
beetled over the valley below; but she heard her brother's voice, 
louder and louder, and, impelled by love and heroic courage, she, 
without hesitation, placed her feet on the narrow projections of rock, 
and, squeezing her fingers into the crevices, succeeded in passing, 
like a spider, over the frightful precipice. When she reached its 
utmost edge or comer, she could just perceive her brother lying as 
if dead; and the sight so afiPected her, that she gave a loud shriek, and 
would have Mien headlong, had she not retained her presence of mind. 

Aroused by her cry, the old eagles soared from their nest, and 
came fluttering down upon her. The male made a swoop at her, 
and the poor girl had no alternative but to jump at once down to the 
spot where her brother lay helpless. She made the spring, and 
alighted on her feet, while the eagle made another swoop at her. 

Reuben uttered, as loud as his strength would allow him, " Kate, 
load the gun and kill the eagle ! '* 

Luckily, Kate knew how to load and fire off a gun, and, with the 
quickness of thought, she put in the powder and the shot, and, just 
as the eagle made another swoop, the heroic girl fired ; — and whack 
came the dead body of the bird upon the roc^ks. 

** Hurrah ! hurrah !— oh ! oh ! oh ! " said Reuben. 
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" you foolish boy ; you wicked boy ; how could you be so silly?" 
and then Kate burst into tears ; then fell on her brother's neck and 
kissed him. 

*' Kate, Kate, don't cry ; why, you have killed an ei^le ; give it to 
me, give it to me ; don't let it lie there, perhaps it isn't dead and 
will fly away.'* 

Before Kate could reply to this request, Beuben had made a great 
effort, and managed to crawl to the spot where the dead eagle had 
fallen, and to seize it with avidity. '^ Hurrah I hurrah ! " said he 
again, ** we have killed an eagle ! " 

** Leave the eagles ! " replied Kate ; " I am sure I wish aU the 
eagles had been dead years ago ! A pretty state of mind father and 
mother are in ; they are, no doubt, seeking *you eveiywhere by this 
time, and me, too. How are you ever to ge*t home ? " 

" Thank God, it is no worse ! " replied the boy ; ** but, now you 
are come, just help me to set my leg ; I know the bone is broken, 
for I heard it snap, and, besides, I can feel the place ; it is not the 
great bone, it is only the small bone, that runs at the side of the leg, 
and, if you can take off your sash ribbon, I can bind it up so as to 
keep it in its right place, till the doctor can see it." 

Here, again, you see, my young friends, that the little knowledge 
of anatomy Eeuben had acquired, by attending to the instructions of 
liis father, was of great use to him ; for it enabled him to know the 
exact nature of the damage that was done to his leg, and how to 
apply a temporary remedy. 

The leg was bound up ; but, before this operation was performed, 
the moon had siink behind a cloud, and a storm was evidently get- 
ting up ; the air, too, was very cold. There was no possibility of the 
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yonng people getting back; little of any one finding tbem in Uiat 
remote situation. This Reuben had foreeeen from the first; and, non 
that a atonn seemed to be brewing, Oie first thought he had was to 
provide for his sister's and his own safety. 

" It rains ; " said she ; " it will ram harder ; we shsll be drenched 
to the skin." 



" No, we eha'n't ' " replied Reuben ; " here is my knife ; there is 
plenty of heather a httle below, in the swale, there ; cut as much 
heather as you can, and pile it over me; then make a hole, and craep 
into it yourself, and we shall he as warm as if we were in a feather 
bed." 

Kate saw the propriety of this, and immediately set to work, and 
soon cut up B lai^e pile of heather, which she raised over her brother 
in El conical form, leaving just room to creep in, whei^ the whole was 
finished. Almost before this rude shelter was completed, the rain 
came down in torrents; but the two children were protected from it. 
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and also from the cold, bleak air of the mOimtain. Oyerpoveied 
Mrith fatigue, they both fell asleep, and never woke till it was broad 
daylight, and the sim was shining full on their heather bed. 

We must now turn for a few minutes to Mr. and Mrs. Bamble. 
The loss of their son, as the day closed in, was, of course, a serious 
grief, but the loss of Kate was still more calculated to distress and 
annoy them; besides, it divided their attention, for they did not know 
whether to go in search of one or the other. They suspected that 
the girl was gone after her brother, but had no positive proof of that; 
and so the fisither and mother remained in the greatest horror through 
the night ; they had sent scouts over the hills, in all directions, and, 
as soon as day broke, Mr. and Mrs. Eamble were themselves upon 
the mountains. As they proceeded up the valley, they were, how- 
ever, soon relieved from suspense — ^they saw two men bearing a body 
on a litter, at a little distance, and Kate at its side. Mrs. Eamble 
uttered a groan of agony, and sunk down by the way-side, for she 
thought that it was the dead body of her son. " My son is dead ! my 
son is dead ! " she cried, in her anguish, as the litter drew near her. 

Reuben raised himself up, and called out, "I am not dead, mama, 
but I have killed an eagle ; and here it is ! " he continued, holding 
it up in both his hands. 

" You have nearly killed me, you wicked boy ! ** replied she ; " I 
shall never forgive you ! " 

"And, depend upon it,'' added his father, '*you shall sufiEer for 
this imprudent freak." 

*' I have suffered, dear father, very greviously ; I am very much 
bruised, my leg is broken, my nose is slit, and I have lost a bit of 
nay ear; don't scold me, for that will be woise than all." 
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" My dear, dear, boy I " said bis mother, and b^an to kiss him as 
if she would stifle him. 

" Well, I think you liave had a pretty good doee," said hb father. 

"But I have killed an ea^e!" 

"Not you; you forget;" intemipted Kate; "it ^as I who killed 
the eagla." 



" And BO it was," said Reuben ; " but I found the nest, and bad a 
good batde with them." 

' ' Yes, and came off worst in the eooountor ; I think you oi^bt to 
say nothing about your feats this time .' " said Mr. Kamble. 

" You are quite right, my dear father ; " returned the boy; "sister 
Kate is the true heroine, aAer all; what I have done has only been 
a freak of adventure, hers, a performance of duty ! " 

" I hope, my son, that your misfoituneB will be a lesson to you ; 
you had no i^t to destroy these eagles — tbey are free tenants of the 
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mountains — ^it is more their domain than yours ; you are an intruder 
upon their native rights — an invader of their home — a destroyer of 
their young ! A boy with a truly noble spirit would rather see the 
monarch of the feathered race sitting on his mountain throne, enjoy- 
ing his solitude and grandeur — ^which none but eagles know — than 
see him like that dead carcass, there, without life or motion. What 
can be the pleasure of that curbed wing, that sunken eye, thait 
cramped claw, to you ? But how grand, how sublime, must it be to 
see him soaring over the mountains with his free pinions, and to 
hear his loud cry of defiance to the storm ! Shame on you ! shame 
on you ! The dead bird does you no credit, but shows you to be a 
tyrant ! I am ready to love you less for this exploit ! " 

Thus Reuben was humbled in his eagle-shooting at last ; and the 
story may show that it is at all times jrery dangerous to act without 
our parents* knowledge and without their advice ; it shows, also, that 
one false step leads to many ; and I would, as a closing remark, en- 
deavour to impress upon my readers the principle, that " a truly 
noble mind never seeks to destroy anything that God has made, for 
the purpose of gratifying his will, or as a means of pastime or sport; 
and that those who do so may look for retribution, from the winds, 
the waters, the sea, sky, air and earth, who are all God's ministers 
in the cause of his creatures." 



THE BflDDLE LIFE OF TmOUB. 

I TOLD 70U I wDold Bay Eloinetiiiiig more about 
. Timopr th« Tartar, whom I shall now call Tamer- 
> lane. 

\ Tamerlane waa now in danger of being a spoiled 
' child of fortune. He had reached the summit of 
reasonable ambition, hut this passion, like many 
others, makee itself on appetite by what it feeds on; and the con- 
queror, beUering himself to be an instrument in the hands of his 
Creator, thought the whole world ought to own hia power. He was 
accustomed to say that, as there U only one sun to illuminate the 
uniTorse, so there ought to be but one king to hold Bovereign sway 
and masterdom over mankind; so he put himself at tfae head of avast 
army, and b^an to think himself little less than a god. 
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At the head of this horde of soldiers, composed of the nations he 
had conquered, and attended by the princes and most valiant genends 
of the age, Timour burst forth like a meteor over the country of 
Khorassan. Mounted upon an enormous elephant, and surrounded 
by both European and Asiatic warriors, the conqueror charged his 
enemies on every side, routed them in several battles, subduing every 
town that came in his way by the mere terror of his name. But 
the mountain tribes of the country opposed him with great spirit, and 
fought for their native hills inch by iuch. Intranced with this bravery, 
Timour is reported to have said, " I am confident this nation must 
be mine, for it is of my spirit ; we are made for each other, and I 
will make it my right arm. The best of horses are not easily broken ; 
the boldest stag is not easily taken ; it is my ambition to be a monarch 
of lions, and not of hinds." When these brave people at length sub- 
mitted, Timour, in opposition to the spirit of the age, which doomed 
to destruction and slavery those that resisted, nobly applauded their 
heroic conduct, granted honours and emoluments to their leaders, 
and thus made the Khorassans his eternal friends. This is an act 
that makes a man deserve the name of great more than fighting; 
and thus it is that moral force always triumphs over physical force. 

Tamerlane was now at the height of what is called in this world 
<* glory." His court was that of the supreme sovereign of the 
Eastern world ; he was surrounded by the great and mighty of the 
earth — emirs and sheikd, descended from Mahommed, and by de- 
pendent kings and princes. And now it was that the madness of 
ambition made the conqueror forget that he was mortal, and caused 
him to lose sight of humanity^— that heart of flesh which keeps 
man from being a monster. Inflamed by conquest at every step, he 
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subdued Persia, Geoigia, Armenia, Turkestan, and the surrounding 
states, ¥rith the intention of subjecting the whole world to his yoke. 
From Ispahan, the capital of Persia, he carried his Yictorious arms 
into Russia, and penetrated into the northern parts of Muscovy. 
Astrakhan, Moscow, Tobolsk fell into his power ; and, turning back, 
he advanced with his army to Bagdad. 

The sultan's army vms encamped before the city, on nearly two 
leagues of ground ; it was gathered from the remotest comers of the 
empire, to arrest the progress of the conqueror ; but, as soon as they 
saw a cloud of horsemen in the distance, and noticed the simulta- 
neous rush of the grand division of Timour's army, the Bagdadians 
were seized with a panic, fled, and were scattered like the leaves of 
a forest in a winter hurricane, while Tamerlane entered Bagdad in 
triumph. 

Success having attended the arms of Timour in every direction, 
through the agency of his various generals, and distant countries, 
both to the east and the west, having acknowledged him their brd, 
Timour set apart a great day of rejoicing and festivity, to celebrate 
these triumphs, as also the birth of a grandson. 

On this occasion, he ordered a splendid banquet to be prepared ; 
and the magnificence displayed was the wonder of the eastern world. 
The tents erected for this august repast covered three leagues of 
ground. That reserved for the entertainment of the principal guests, 
the princes, generals, khans and governors, and in which Timour 
presided, was nearly a thousand feet in length and five hundred 
broad, sustained by many hundred pillars, and surrounded with 
galleries, while the nugeadc area was left for the performance of 
various important eeremoniea. 
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Eveiything being prepared, and the whole regal enclosure fiUed 
to the very roof with the most powerful princes of the times and 
their wives and families, together with his numerous public officers, 
great captains, lords and ladies, Timour advanced from his head 
quarters, about a league distant, seated upon an enormous white 
elephant ; hung above him was a splendid canopy of pure gold, gli^ 
tering with immense precious stones and surrounded with a blazing 
crescent of most brilliant diamonds; the elephant was also richly 
caparisoned, and his housings were of rich crimson velvet, em- 
broidered with gold ; his head gear was that of a monarch, for he 
wore, above his forehead, a sort of diadem, overshadowed with ostrich 
plumes. 

Before him marched a strong squadron of Tartar horse, in their 
most splendid habiliments, with their crimson saddles and do^ of 
gold; those who rode on them being armed with the swoitl, and 
shield and spear. To these followed a phalanx of active bowmen, on 
foot, twelve deep, with their banners and ''horsetails" floating in the 
air, while the loud roll of the sturdy Tartar drum seemed to rouse 
every heart. 

Next appeared another splendid group of officers and captains, 
richly habited, bearing above a hundred banners, taken from the 
various enemies of the empire ; and, immediately after them, com- 
panies of black horses, carrying, under gorgeous canopies, various 
articles of costly spoil, the result of recent victories. Goffers of gold, 
utensils of silver, sacred jewels and vestments, royal armlets, the 
marks of supreme authority, and coronets of gold. 

Twelve heralds now appeared with silver trumpets, and, at the 
regular distance of every twenty paces, the whole cavalcade stopped, 
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while the heralds sounded their trumpets in a prolonged ckng, and 
then cried, " Make way for the monarch of all the earth ! '' 

A great crowd of horseman followed the heralds, dressed in the 
richest clothes: they were the highest khans and officers of the 
court. In the midst rode the principal emir, hearing the great 
sword of state, and around him clustered the various public function- 
aries, each bearing the insignia of his office, and followed by turbaned 
mufti, in white or in green robes. 

The sons, the nephews, and near relations of the emperor came 
next, armed to the teeth, and with drawn scimitars. These were 
mounted on milk-white palfreys, with trappings of green — the sacred 
colour--and ornaments of pearls, cowries and gold. They were 
flanked by eunuch slayes, and guarded by a numerous body of gigantic 
blacks, dressed in loose robes of the purest white ; and immediately 
following these came the Emperor Tamerlane, on his splendid white 
elephant. As he passed, the immense multitude congregated to 
witness the brilliant cavalcade, immediately fell to the earth in 
prostrate reverence. 

In this pomp Tamerlane came to the grand hall of ceremony, and, 
everything being prepared, the emperor entered the place by the 
lower door, and, proceeding through the midst of the glittering as- 
sembly, dressed in gorgeous attire, with his royal crown on his head, 
the sceptre in his hand, the inaugural bracelet on his arm, the whole 
multitude burst forth into the loudest acclamations. 

Advancing to the upper end of the apartment, he ascended by 
twelve steps the throne that had been prepared for him, and placed 
himself in a glittering chair of diamonds, whose coruscations were so 
intense, as almost to conceal his person in a blaze of light, which 
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flflshed on every side. The moment he was seated, a loud shoat 
shook the building, which was caught up by the soldiers without, 
and repeated from rank to r$mk, in so many echoes ; and now the 
trumpets soimded, the drums beat, in fierce acclaim; and, when 
silence was procured, Tamerlane rose, and, advancing to the front of 
the steps of his throne, held up one hand, in token that he desired 
to be heard ; he addressed the assembly after the following manner: 
— " There is no god but God ! He is the light of the world ; the 
fire of a brave man's heart ; the glory of the just. To Him alone 
be praise, although he needs it not ! to Him be glory and power for 
ever, who hath it evermore ! Nations, powers, people, children, I 
am, through the might and power which has been given to me by 
God, your ruler, your king, your father. All that I have is yours ; 
my strength is gathered for you ; my gloiy is your glory ; I hold 
nothing for myself alone; I will sustain, I will support, I will defend 
you in the strength of God 1 " He then paused awhile, and cast 
down his eyes to the earth ; at last, he resumed his discourse, and 
said, *' Hear me, my children ; — I have done evil ; to some men I 
have done wrong; I have often forgotten the God who made me, 
and my days are passing away as fleeting clouds — the night cometh 
swiftly — ^but, while the sun of my heart shineth, let me be fidtfafdl. 
God is God ! — there is none other. His name it is mine to spread 
to the east and to the west, and to the north and to the south, and 
to bring all nations to him with a strong hand and a mighty arm. 
I will go forth, as a thunderbolt, and destroy the temples and the 
idols, and all the foul things that breed among them, and hunt the 
despisers of the prophet even to the crannies of the rocks. Follow 
me in my mission as the wild horses follow their chosen captain, and 
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I will conduct you to victory, and to power, and to glory, and give 
you empires for your inheritance ; and the whole earth shall declare 
that the kingdom of the prophet is God's ! " 

The loudest applause followed this address (which is given at great 
length by Al Suter, the Persian historian); and, upon Tamerlane 
seating himself, a thousand swords flew from their scabbards, and, in 
an instant, many of the captains, officers and khans rushed towards 
the foot of the throne and fell prostrate, in token of their readiness 
to follow Tamerlane wherever he would lead them. 

Music of a softer kind was now heard, and the banquet was served 
up in the midst of the area. After the repast was finished, dancing 
took place in a space immediately before the throne, and the most 
beautiful women of Persia and Circassia were seen in the most fan- 
tastic dances. When the dancing was over, a series of combats com- 
menced between young men of different tribes, first on foot, and then 
on horseback, and Tamerlane awarded to the victors the prizes, 
making a suitable speech to each. The entertainment closed with 
another oration from the emperor, and the distribution of magnificent 
presents to his generals, and grants of territories they had conquered. 
Tamerlane then mounted his horse and advanced to his army, which 
was drawn up on the plain without, and who received him with the 
loudest acclamations. He reviewed his troops, distributed prizes to 
the soldiers, and then retired to his more private dwelling house. 

Seventeen days followed, in which feasts and festivities were given 
by the family of Timour ; after which, he advanced to Samarcand, 
where he took up his residence and built a splendid palace in a 
beautiful garden, at the north of the city. It had a pavilion at each 
comer, built entirely of the most beautiful malachite ; the court was 
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paved with marble, and the walls, both within and without, corered 
with porcelain; all the doors were inlaid with tortoise-shell, and the 
comicea and mouldings of the apartments decorated with jeweb; 
the garden was laid out, with the greatest sTmmetry, intJ) parierra 
of Howeis and fniit-treea ; the alleys were planted with palms and 
Bycamores, while fountains, lakeg and cascades made the whole an 
earthly paradise. 

But this did not produce happiness in the heart of Tameriane; 
his spirit was one of activity ; he was soon tired of a voluptuous life, 
and his mind burned still for conquest The great empire of Cbina 
was coveted, and he determined to conquer that mighty empire. His 
campaign into that part of the world, and of his latter days, wUl be 
the subject of my nest chapter. 



3J9 



THE OOXiD FISH. 




"N globe of glass and crystal tide, 

A graceful golden fish did glide, 

And seemed, within its waveless <6ea, 

As happy as a fish need be. 

But all at once, with sluggish pace. 

It moped along its watery race. 

Searching around the glass in yain, 

As if in discontent or pain ; 

And, though the tide was cool and clear. 

And its young guardian held it dear, 

Still, with a sad and sullen eye, 

Its finny bosom heaved a sigh. 

Desiring some companion gay 

With whom to gamble and to play, 

Neglecting still to comprehend 

The stranger might not prove a friend. 

And so its master, ever prone 

To make another's woe his own, 

Indulged the discontented pet, 

And bought the first gold fish he met ; 

And in his globe, so pure and cold. 

He put the new fish with the old. 



THE GOLD FISH. 

But how the sequel shall I (raoe 
And tell hov BOOn that gtranger bue 
DestrOT'd that tnuting, silly flsh, 
WhoM onl; &ult hsd been n wish 
With some gay guest or thoughtless mal« 
Idfe'a lurtow seaa to lunigato T 

Then they who ww itg death-oloeed eye, 
All dim beneath the wntera lie. 
Might think they beard s plaintife ligh, 
Soil to their heart* this moral send, 
" B» carefiit hovi go* ehoon afrUnd!" 



•JBilliom K»ollntt; tjit Wn nf ItDtlnnii. 



F anything, m; young Mends, can justify the crael 

practice of nax, it is the fighting for the liberties 

' of one's country. The right of a people to make 

I their own laws is inherent in every community 

of men. Those who deny them their rights are 

tyrants : those who will not resist are slaves. 

We are indeed blessed in this country, where there are neither 

tyrants nor slaves, and where all men enjoy the greatest possible 

share of hberty; where our monarch herself obeys the laws as much 

as the poorest of her people ; and where the same laws that govern 

the poor and weak also bind the rich and powerful. 

But this has not always been the case, and much blood has been 
shed in the cause of liberty before Englishmen could obtain just laws ; 
and, now that we have them, we are disposed no longer to flght 
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ooncemiDg the continual improvement of these laws, accordii^ to 
the spirit of the ^e, as it advancee ; and we shed no longer blood, 
but ink, and, instead of putting on the breast plate and drawing the 
sword, we arm ourselves with a few strong facts, and, drawing the 
sword of argument, we rush against the would-be tyrants, and the^ 
fall. 

Sucb is our knight-errantry; but yet it is pleasing and heart- 
Btirring sometimes t« recur to the heroic men of days gone by, m 
those iron ages, when charges were made by "hard knocks" instead 
of "gentle speeches; " and, amongst the foremost of those men, to 
whom the title of Hebo is bo justly due, stands William Wallace, 
the Hero of Scotland. 



Dear is the name of Wallace to the Scots. In many perta of 
Scotland, woods, trees, cascades, caTems, have the name of Wallace 
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Associated with them. This occurs in a particular manner along the 
banks of the Clyde, of which district Wallace was a native; and here 
the warm-hearted, enthusiastic Scotchman speaks of him with red 
blood in his cheeks and bright fire in his eyes. 

Wallace came forward at an interesting period. On the death of 
Alexander III., his infant grand-daughter, commonly called the Maid 
of Norway, having become Queen of Scotiand, Edward I. of England 
immediately conceived the idea of uniting the two crowns, by obtain- 
ing her in marriage for his eldest son. He soon secured the consent 
of the great nobles who were her guardians ; but the death of the 
princess, on her passage from Norway to Scotland, at once disap- 
pointed his ambitious views, and opened the inheritance to various 
competitors, all of whom ultimately merged in the superior rights of 
John Baliol and Bobert Bruce. These two competitors derived their 
right from two daughters of the Earl of Huntingdon, he having died 
without male heirs. Margaret, the eldest, was the grandmother of 
Baliol; and Isabella, the second daughter, was the mother of Bruce. 
It was contended by Baliol that he, being descended in the elder line, 
ought to succeed ; but Bruce maintained that he stood in a degree of 
nearer consanguinity to the throne. From the temper of the com- 
petitors and their partizans, a civil war seemed inevitable ; it was, 
therefore, agreed to refer the business to the arbitration of the 
English king. Edward accepted the mediation, and then requested 
the states of Scotland to meet him at Norham. He did not, however, 
attend in person, but sent Eoger le Brabazon, the chief-justice of 
England, who, in his name, told them that the kingi his master, in 
summoning them to that place, designed only to submit to their con- 
sideration such matters as would tend to preserve the peace of the 
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kingdom, which, as sovereign lord of Scotland, it was his duty to do, 
and, that this might he done with the more tranquillity, he, in the 
first place, demanded of the states to recognise his feudal superiority. 

The states of Scotland were astonished at this oommumcation. 
The king of England had no right whatever to the claim of superi- 
ority he thus coolly set up, and therefore they required time to con- 
sult with the absent prelates and barons,^ that they might be the 
better able to return a uniform answer, in a matter of so much con- 
sequence. Edward affected to be surprised that they should require 
any time to give an answer, and allowed them only one day to de- 
liberate. On the following day, however, they insisted upon a longer 
time, and he granted them thme weeks, during which time they 
went to prepare whatever they had to object to his pretensions. 

At the end of three weeks the states again met, but returned no 
answer on the subject of feudal superiority ; and the chancellor of 
England, assuming that his master^s right was acknowledged, ad- 
dressed himself "to Bruce, and demanded whether he would acknow- 
ledge the king of England for the sovereign lord of Scotland, and 
receive justice from him as such.' To this Bruce replied in the 
affirmative. Baliol not being present, Thomas Bandulph, the master 
of his horse, stood up, and, alleging some excuse for his absence, 
requested that he might be allowed to answer next day, which was 
allowed accordingly ; and the same answer was then given by Baliol 
himself. 

After this ceremony, the English chancellor again rose, and pro- 
tested, in the name of his sovereign, that, although the king of Eng- 
land on this occasion acted as sovereign lord of Scotland, he did not 
thereby intend to depart from the hereditary right which he might 
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have to the croHn of that kingdom, or to exclude himself as to the 
property ; that he, indeed, expressly reserved to himself the liberty 
to prosecute his right, like the other competitors, when and how he 
pleased. As soon as the chancellor had done speaking, the king 
himself, who was present, repeated the same protestation. 

Sdward then represented to the competitors that it would be in 
vain to give sentence in favour of one of them, if it was not in his 
power to put it in execution. He therefore demanded the possession 
of the fortresses, in order that he might be able to deliver the king- 
dom to the person who should be declared king. To this the com- 
petitors consented, as if their bare pretensions to the cro^^ll had 
empowered them to dispose of the realm. 

In the meantime, the states of Scotland began to recover from 
the astonishment with which they had been overwhelmed by the 
audacious pretentions of Edward; but he, having attained hi$ end, so 
far as legal forms would accomplish such an object, deemed it no 
longer necessary to consult them, and ordered the competitors to 
meet him at Berwick. 

After many adjournments and delays, Edward at last solemnly 
pronounced judgment in favour of Baliol, and adjudged that he 
should be put in possession of the kingdom. Baliol was soon after 
solemnly crowned at Scone ; and all the barons swore fidelity to him, 
except Bruce, who was not present. 

Baliol had no sooner done homage to Edward after his coronation, 
than the English monarch soon took means to make him feel his 
dependency upon him. This produced great discontent in the mind 
of Baliol, who alHed himself with France during the war which at 
that time broke out between England and that country. 
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Edward, highly exasperated at this conduct of Baliol, collected a 
vast army, with a resolution of making an entire conquest of Scotland. 
To tell my young friends of all the events that followed through this 
war would be to write a large portion of Scottish history, which is 
not my aim; a few instances, however, are necessary, to complete the 
picture of Edward's unprincipled political craft. 

Baliol, on hearing that Edward was determined to make war on 
him, gathered together a numerous army, and met him at Dunbar. 
A furious battle ensued, in which the Scotch were defeated with 
great slaughter. This victory seemed decisive of the fall of Scotland; 
all the principal forces were given up, and Baliol came to Edward, at 
Kincardine, with a white reed in his hand, and formally resigned to 
him the crown of Scotland, to be disposed of according to his pleasure. 
This resignation was also signed by the greater part of the barons of 
Scotland, and sealed with the great seal of the kingdom. Baliol was 
soon after sent prisoner to the Tower of London, but was afterwards 
removed to Oxford, where his fiather had founded the college which 
still bears his name. 

Although the nobles of Scotland meanly submitted to the domina- 
tion of the English king, the commons displayed a different spirit, 
and resolved to resist the oppressor. While Edward was in posses- 
sion of all the strongholds in the kingdom, and his creatures were 
lording it over the natives with undisputed sway, William Wallace 
appeared. He was the son of a knight of ancient fSamily, Sir Malcolm 
Wallace, of Ellershe, in Eenfrewshire. 

Wallace had all the qualities of a popular hero— a stature and a 
strength corresponding to his daring courage, and also many intel- 
lectual endowments ; he possessed military genius ; and he had at 
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command a stimng though rude eloquence, and in every way a 
wonderful power of reaching the heajrts of men, and of drawing 
them along with them; above all, he possessed an enthusiastic 
patriotism, and a fierce and unextinguishable hatred of the English 
domination. 

It is the glorious distinction of Wallace that, while all others des- 
paired of his country's cause, he did not ; that, while all others sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, he remained a free man; and that, when 
liberty herself was almost dead, he came forth to awaken her to 
deeds of glory and renown, and thus showed, by an example precious 
to eJk time, that even in the worst circumstances nothing is really 
gone for ever, when the spirit of enterprise and effort is alive. 

Wallace first distinguished himself in the month of May, 1297. At 
this time he was merely captain of a small band of marauders, most of 
them, probably, outiaws, like himself, accustomed to infest the Eng- 
lish quarters by predatory attacks ; and many casties did they seize 
by dint of the most heroic bravery, combined with stratagem ; and, 
being successful in these predatory incursions, his party soon became 
numerous, and he was joined by Sir William Douglas. 

Ormesby and Cressingham were the chief functionaries who ruled 
the Soots under the appointment of Edward, and both made the im- 
happy natives feel how much they were enslaved. Both ruled with 
the utmost severity, and only thought of amassing treasures for 
themselves. Wallace resolved to punish them for their injustice and 
oppression; but Ormesby got notice of his intentions, and fled into 
England ; his example was followed by many of the English officers, 
which gave such hopes to the Scots, that they took up arms all over 
the kingdom. 



Edward was at this time at v^ar witli France, and was absent io 
Flanders ; but be transmitted orders to Earl Warrenne, an English 
general in high command, to collect an army of forty thousand men, 
and march into Scotland. Warrenue came suddenly upon the Scolch, 
at Irvine, before they had time to collect their forces, or were pre- 
pared to defend themselves. Many of the Scotch nobles, who bad 
joined the rebellion, were so alarmed, that they instantly submitted 
to the English general, and i^ain swore allegiance to Edward. Wal- 
lace and bis followers alone remained unsubdued and undismayed, 
but, fLoding himself too weak to give the enemy battle, he marched 
northward, to prolong the war, by availing himself of the natural 
defences afforded by the mountainous parte of the country. 



Warrenne followed northwards with the English army, and, on ad- 
vancing to Stirling, he found Wallace encamped, at Cambuskenneth, 
on the opposite banks of the Forth, and immediately prepared to 
attack him. Before the English force could get at the Scotch, it wis 
necessary to pass a narrow bridge over the river. Wallace seized 
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the advcbntage which this circumstance gave him : — he permitted one 
half of the enemy to pass over unmolested, and then attacked them 
before fully prepared for battle. They were thus soon thrown into 
confusion; many were drivexi into the river and drowned, the rest 
took to flight, and were overtaken by the swords of the enraged 
Scotch, who gained a complete victory. 

Among the heaps of slain Cressingham was found, and, so hated 
was he by the Scots, that they flayed the dead body and made saddles 
and girths of his skin. Wallace was now regarded as the deliverer 
of his country; and his followers appointed him regent of the king- 
dom. The disorders of war and unfavourable seasons had caused a 
famine at this time in Scotland, and he therefore determined to 
march into England, to quarter his army upon the enemy, and to 
revenge all the injuries his countrymen had received. His soldiers 
joyfully followed him in this expedition : he led them through the 
northern counties, laying everything waste with fire and sword ; and, 
after he had extended his ruin as far as the bishopric of Durham, he 
returned to Scotland, covered with glory and laden with spoil. 

The success that now attended this illustrious man, though it in- 
spired the public enemy with dread, did not fail to awaken the envy 
and jealousy of some of his countrymen. The nobility, especially, 
repined at seeing a private gentleman surpass them both in worth and 
reputation. Wallace, sensible of their discontent, and dreading the 
ruin of his country, from their intestine divisions, with disinterested 
2Di^nanimity» voluntarily resigned his authority, retaining only com- 
mand over that body of followers who refused to act under any other 
leader. Edward having resolved to avail himself of this schism 
among the Scots, and to redeem the advantages which Wallace had 
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gained over him, marclied with a great armj of a hundred thousand 
men into Scotland, and overtook the Scottish army at Falkirk. 

The Scottish camp was filled with contentions about who should 
command, and before the point was settled, the onset of the English 
convinced them that they had deliberated too long. The English 
archers, who, at this time, began to surpass those of other nations, 
first charged the Scottish bowmen from the field ; then showering in 
their arrows among the pikemen, threw them into disorder, and ren- 
dered the operations of the English cavalry more destructive. The 
whole Scottish army was shattered ; but, in the general rout, Wallace 
had preserved his presence of mind, and his ranks, confident in the 
skill of their commander, retired imbroken behind the river Carron. 

Robert Bruce, son of the competitor of Baliol, who had already 
given many proofs of his military genius, but who served in the 
English army, seeing Wallace on the opposite banks of the river, 
called to him, and desired a short conference. He began by repre- 
senting to Wallace the fruitless and ruinous enterprise in which he 
was engaged ; he urged the unequal contest between a weak state, 
deprived of its head, and agitated by intestine discord, and a mighty 
nation, ruled by the ablest monarch of the age, and possessed of 
every resource for the support of the war. The answer of the 
Scottish champion was worthy of his genius, when Bruce insinuated 
that Wallace entertained views of the crown. <* I disclaim,*' said he, 
any such ambitious thoughts, ** for neither my birth nor fortune can 
entitle me to command it, and my mind never desired it ; but you 
by your negligence, to whom that ancient diadem of right belongs, 
made my fellow-countrymen, when they found themselves destitute 
of faithful followers, choose me to assist them to vindicate their 
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ri^ts, and I faltilled the trust which they committed to me. The 
Dobitity have, however, used me unjusUy, and but for their envy, I 
should this day have had a hundred tliousaud bold and cheerful 



warriors in the field. (His whole force did not exceed ten thousand.) 
I am weary of life, and rather desire to die than to see the misery of 
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my native land. But the love I bear my country bids me live, till her 
freedom is accomplished, and her rightful monarch fills the throne/' 

The nobleness of these sentiments filled the generous mind of 
Bruce, and opened his eyes to the honourable path pointed out to him 
by Wallace, and he secretly resolved to seize the first opportunity to 
espouse the cause of his distressed countiy. 

After the battle of Falkirk, the Scots, though defeated, were still 
in possession of the northern part of the kingdom, and soon became 
again formidable to the English. They chose John Gumming for 
their regent, and made many incursions into those parts where their 
enemies were masters. Sir John de Legrove, whom Edward had 
left guardian of Scotland, led an army against them in three divisions. 
The first division was attended by the regent, and routed with great 
slaughter ; a few escaped, and gave warning of the approach of the 
victims. The second division prepared to revenge the defeat of their 
countrymen, but the Scots fought like lions. The English, too, 
fought gallantly, but at last the Scots were again victorious, and 
chased the English to their third division, which was now advancing 
to the relief of their companions. Many of the Scots fell in the 
first two actions. Most of the survivors were wounded, and all of 
them dreadfully exhausted with the continued fight ; yet, flushed with 
success, and furious for revenge, they again charged the English and 
drove them from the field. 

Notwithstanding that the Scots obtained several successes of this 
kind, Edward at length succeeded for a time in subduing all opposi- 
tion to his sway. He led another great army into their country, 
which it was in vain to resist, so formidable waa it in appointment 
and numbers. He marched triumphantly from one end of the king- 
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dom to the other. All the nobility, and even Cutnming himself, gave 
in their submisaion The castle of Brechen. alone defended by Sir 
Thomas Maul, made a gallant defence, and did not submit till the 
governor was killed. 



Edward now conceived that he had made a complete conquest of 
the kingdom, hut be did not think it secure so long as Wallace was 
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alive ; he, therefore, tried every expedient to discover his retreat, 
and, if possible, to get his person into his power. Edward had often 
attempted to corrupt him, but his constant reply was, " that he had 
devoted himself to his country, and, if he could do it no other service, 
he would die in its defence." At length, however, what Edward's 
power was unable to effect, was accomplished by the treachery of one 
of Wallace's own friends. He had confided the place of his conceal- 
ment to Sir John Montieth, who made it known to Edward. Wal- 
lace was, therefore, seized, carried in chains to London, tried by the 
English lords, as a traitor and rebel, and condemned to be executed 
on Tower Hill. The hero died as he had lived, suffering the extreme 
sentence with dignity and fortitude, and denying the power and 
authority of Edward to the last. The mean spirit of revenge which 
dictated the trial and sentence, was even seen in the cariying it into 
execution. The body was cruelly mutilated, the limbs were carried 
to different parts of the kingdom, and the head placed on London 
Bridge. 

Such was the eud of the most illastrious man of the age in which 
he lived, who deserved to be compared with the most celebrated cha- 
racters of ancient times, both for the greatness of his mind in en- 
countering dangers, and for his wisdom and valour in overcoming 
them. In love to his country he was second to none, for in defence 
of the public cause he was neither to be seduced by rewards nor in- 
timidated by power, and, while the nobles of the land submitted to 
be slaves, he alone was determined to be free. 

The example of heroic virtue displayed in the conduct and cha- 
racter of Wallace was not lost upon his countrymen. The spirit of 
resistance was deeply instilled into the nation at lai^ge, and, though 
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Bubdued for a tame, it Boon after burst into a flame, under a new 
leader, wbo conducted tbe Scots to tIcIoi; and to .Tengeaoce. 

The lesBon to be learned from the hietoi; of Wallace is this, — 
that death for one's coontrf, under oppression, is a thing not to be 
feared b^ anj good man ; and that, aJtbough fortune maj at times 
not f^voor those who devote themselves to their country's service, sUll 
posterity and the opinion of mankind will do them justice, and that 
it ia better to die and afterwards live in the gratitude of mankind, 
than to live a few years, and to leave a name behind loaded with 
infamy. 



TEE OLD AQE OF TAMEBLAHB. 

BITION haa been compared, my children, to a 

ircle in tihe water, which, by its vride spreading. 

preads itself into nought ; and, if we consult the 

isges of history, we find that those who wish to be 

iTerything, very often end in being nothing. 

Tamerhme was, of course, very ambitious, and, 

being ambitious, he was not content with half the world ; he wanted 

the whole of it; and therefore he determined to snatch that vast 

country called China, with its multitude of people, by whose aid he 

hoped that he might walk over the rest of the creation. 

He, therefore, look the field with a large army, crossed the Indus, 
and, when he arrived within two leagues of the great city of Delhi, 
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\tB ptepa^ for a pitched battle, and, as a preliminary step, consulted 
the astrologers of his camp as to the most fevourable moment for 
beginning the attack. These ^dse people entreated him to delay it ; 
but this adyice not suiting the conqueror*s determination, he told the 
magicians that he defied die stars ; that the Governor of heaven and 
earth had given him a sagacious mind, which enabled him to look 
upon the aspect of earthly things, and from them to infer the best 
moment for his actions. God is in my mind, and, if He were not, 
hear v?hat saith the Koran, which he opened and read, '' Thou shalt 
go forth like a lion in the night, and seize thy prey in the darkness." 

This conference took place late in the day; and the Indian army, 
which lay in front, supposed it was not Timour's intention to attack 
them till the following morning, and relaxed their vigilance ; but, just 
as the sun was setting, this great conqueror sounded the charge, and 
the principal division of the army marched to the attack. 

Timour^s soldiers were frightened at the eight of the Indian 
elephants, which, fully armed, with large towers upon their backs, 
filled with bowmen, came against them in masses, making hideous 
noises. They imagined that neither the arrow nor the sword could 
penetrate their bodies; that they were so strong as to overthrow trees 
by only shaking the earth as they passed along; that they could push 
down the firmest building, and that in battle they could throw man 
and horse to a vast height in the air. This alarmed the soldiers so 
much, that they ran away from the elephants. 

To dissipate their fears, Tamerlane called to him two of his sons, 
and a band of about fifty men; he then leaped on his own horse, with 
which he charged boldly at the first elephant, which, however, threw 
down the horse of the emperor with its immense tusks, and was about 
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xo take np the rider with its trtink, that it might dash him to peaei. 
T&merlane, however, still active, aimed a blow at the trunk of the 
animal, and cut it in twain. Uttering a loud cr; of anguish, it 
turned bar.k, and, rushing in wild rage among the otbeis of ite breed, 
occasioned the greatest confusion and consternation. 
. The soldiers of Tamerlane seeing this, rushed boldly to the attacli, 
and elephants and horsemen, bowmen and heavy-armed inlantry, fell 
in pell-mell confusion; thousands fell, to be trampled to death by the 
flying elephants, and thousands more perished by the hands of the 
triumphant victors, who, wearied with slaughter, fell down exhausted 
among the dead and the dying. In the morning, the victor advanced 
with his army before the walls of Delhi. 



The city of Delhi was, at this period, one of the most beuitiful 
cities in the world. It contained, at the time of Timour's irniption, 
two millions of inhabitants, and its revenue was nearly five miUioos 
sterling. The imperial palace, which wea considered the nonder of 
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the world, enclosed a space three miles in circuit, filled with magnifi- 
cent baildings, a great number of sumptuous palaces, temples and 
public buildings. It was the chief depository of the wealth of the 
empire. 

It was on the 4th of January, 1399, that Tamerlane entered this 
great and magnificent city, and, when he beheld the luxury and wealth 
with which it abounded, he feared the enervating effect that such an 
Elysium would have upon his hardy soldiers, so he issued his man- 
date for its destruction, and gave it up to plunder. The dreadful 
work of pillage soon commenced ; the city was set on fire, and utterly 
razed to the ground, and the few inhabitants that remained were 
made slaves. 

The true tyrant now appeared in Tamerlane. His troops laid 
waste all before him, and the terrified inhabitants were massacred 
in the rocks and mountains to which they had fied. The whole 
country was devastated, temples and monasteries were razed to the 
ground, and chapels and mosques erected in their room. 

Tamerlane now turned bis army against Syria and Egypt, and ad- 
vanced to Damascus ; and his soldiers, whose excesses he had now 
scarcely the means of controlling, broke into the city, slew the inha- 
bitants, carried off the spoil, and set the place on fire, which was soon 
reduced to ashes. 

Tamerlane now turned his arms against Bajazet, emperor of the 
Turks, who was his great eastern rival; over whom he obtained a 
complete victory, by attacking him suddenly before daylight. The 
Turkish emperor was soon after carried off by a fever. Timour, who 
had beheived generously to him, bewailed his death with tears, and 
gave his son liberty ; he then buried Bcjjazet with the greatest pomp. 
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The inTasian of China was BtiU uppermost in the thoughts of 
Tamerlane, and, calling together his council, he addressed them in a 
most remarkable speech. He said, alludiitg to the eastern historian, 
" Hitherto my ambition has been to make conquests, to extend the 
limits of m; empire ; but something speaks in my heart and soys, 
> greater things than these can be dene.' The empire of Ood is to be 



established ; but the sword caanot conquer this kingdom. God is 
just and merciful, full of goodness and truth. I would be the shadow 
of Ood — the reflection of his br^htness. I am grown old in victoi; ; 
m; hairs are grey, but God is in mj heart, and li^ it up. Let me 
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do justice to every man, lest the oppreesed meet me at the day of 
judgment, and the wronged hang to my robe, when I would mount to 
Paradise." 

Thie wae a stmnge epeecfa from a smn who h&d Gpeiit a long life 
in dethroning princee, usurping kiagdoms aod destroyii^ cilies ; but 
it teaches us that the vdoe of Ood will mt^e itself heard at last. 

HaTing esfaUished the stricteat order and justice in his dominions, 
he announced Ms intentions to make a new war upon China. " I am 
resolved," said he to those around him, " to be now a soldier of God, 
to lead my troops e^nst idolatry. The nest war is a holy war. Itr 
is tor the oanae of Oroi and the prophet. 



The army set forth in the midst of winter, and thousands perished on 
the march. Multitudes had their limbs frozen ; but no obstacle could 
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daunt the spirit of the old warrior, and his spirit animated every 
heart ; hut One greater than himself ruled all. Just as he reached 
the frontiers of China, the fuiger of God arrested him, as if a Toice 
had said, ** Thus far shalt thou go and no farther, and here shall thj 
proud course he stayed." 

Tamerlane was now suddenly seized with a mortal distemper. 
He thought iie heard a voice calling on him to repent, and he began 
his work by a multitude of just enactments and deeds* of mercy. At 
last, he perceived death to be approaching, and ordered dust to be 
sprinkled on his head, in token that he was ready for the grave. He 
then called to him his family, nobles and friends; and, when he saw 
them bathed in tears, he said, "do not weep for me, but pray for me, 
for I am going to appear before God. My sins are numerous ; I 
require multitudes of prayers ; pray for me." 

He then laid still for some time; but he suddenly raised himself on 
his bed, and, in a loud, strong voice, said, '' I am going hence, but 
you remain. I call upon you to be. bold and fear not ; protect the 
weak against the strong ; do right to all. He then took from under 
his pillow the imperial cro^vn, and, calling to him his grandson, 
Mehemed Jehan Gher, to kneel before him, and placing it upon the 
head of the youth, called upon those present to acknowledge him as 
his successor. He then called for the Koran, and made all present 
swear fidelity and obedience. 

He then placed the Koran in the hands of one of the learned doc- 
tors, who stood beside him, and told him to read certain passages, 
which he appeared to have marked many years before, to comfort him 
in his last moments. These expressed rewards to the faithful, and 
held out hopes of heaven to those who had spread the religion of 
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Mahomet. In the evening, he continiied to repeat these inueasaatly, 
and expired, saying, " There is no god hut God," 

Such was the end of one of the most extraordinary men that ever 
appeared. In his person he was tall and corpulent, had a broad 
forehead, an agreeable countenance, and wore a large beard. He had 
broad shoulders, his fingers were thick, and he had long legs ; hie 
eyea were full of fire, his voice loud and piercii^ as a trumpet ; he 
feared nothing ; and, at his death, his understanding was sound and 
vigorons, although more than seventy years old. 

Timpur was a foe to dissimolation, and would not endure a lie 
He despised cunning and subterfuge, the stay of weak minds. He 
spoke and acted the truth at all tdmes. The device on his seal was, 
" I am sincere and plain." These, and not his conquests, are what 
made Tamerlane a great man. Let us emulate these virtues, and, 
in contemplating his character, admit that he was en instrument in 
the Divine hand for important purposes, of which our finite minds 
cannot discern the issues. 



Snan nf Itt; tjit Baiii d Mtms. 



HE mission of Joan ties ended; she liad shown the 

French how to conquer their enemies; she had 

taught them to have faitL in Ood; she had led 

them to look upon female purity and virtue as an 

incentive to heroism and loyalty. All that now 

remEiined vaa for the French king to follow up hk 

Hucceas; and Charles turned upon Paris, but the walla were defended 

by a small but determined garrison of the Enghah. The Maid of 

Orleana was put forward, to lead the assault; but her white banner 

nas no longer victorious ; she was wounded and thrown into a ditch, 

where her repulsed companiona basely abandoned her. She crawled 

out of the ditoh, and lay for some time alive among the dead ; then, 

rising, she vraved her banner, and cheered on the soldiers to n fresh 

attack ; but the soldiers lost heart, and stiU fell back by troops, till 
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she was leit alone. Some better spirits, ashamed to see a woman 
etand her groimd, while the main of the army skulked behind some 
moundB of earth, where they were safe from the enemy's fire, moved 
forward and tried another assault ; but they were driven back in the 
greatest confusion, and fled, bearing the Maid with them. 

It was now evening; and the whole force marched away to St. 
Denis, where Charles had remained the whole day. It was evident 
that Joan's influence was declining, and that even the common sol- 
diers were no longer inspired by her presence. A few days before 
the unsuccessful attack on Paris, she had found some of thera com- 



mitting the most shameful disorders, and she beat them soundly with 
the flat part of her sword, which broke in twain. It was the mira- 
cutons blade, marked with the five crosses, which had been discovered 
in the chorch of St Catharine. She was grieved at this accident; 



»» 
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but the soldiers were mo^e than grieved, for they were disposed to 
think it an unlucky omen, — that her virtue lay in her sword, and that 
it departed when the sword was broken ; besides, they were weary 
of her system of morals. Captains, as well as men, laid the whole 
blame of their recent failure upon her. *' You are a false prophetess ; 
they cried ; *' you said that we should sleep this night at Paris ! 
" And so you would,'* said Joan, ** had you fought as L fought I 

Every day convinced Joan that her mission was ended. She no 
longer heard the soul-cheering voices that used to awaken her to 
dreams of hope and inspired her with confidence; she went to the 
abbey church, and hung up her suit of white armour before the 
shrine of St. Denis. But Charles compelled her to attend his for- 
tunes, thinking she might still be of some use. 

Not being able to make any impression upon Paris, Joan marched 
to Compeignie, which was besieged ; and she fought her way into the 
city with great spirit. On the same day she made a sortie, and fell 
upon the enemy's lines; she surprised one of their positions, and 
killed a great many men, but the whole Burgiindian force collected 
to a point, and drove her back. With her usual intrepidity, she threw 
herself into the rear of her now flying host, faced about, and fought, 
in order to check her pursuers ; thus, fighting and retreating, she 
nearly reached the gates of the town ; but there she was unhorsed by 
a powerful company of knights, and her troops, without pausing to 
rescue her, basely fied over the drawbridge, and closed the gates upon 
her. Joan in vain tried to defend herself, and at last surrendered 
herseK a prisoner, and was carried in triumph to the hostile camp. 

Joan now languished in a prison. Het friends forgot her^ and her 
enemies, who conceived her to be the cause of all. their reverses, 
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longed to redace her to ashes. She Yfas accused of being in league 
with the Prince of darkness ; and priests, and lawyers, and lettered 
men were summoned from all parts, to examine her, and, if possible, 
convict her of sorcery. 

For sixteen days Joan was sharply questioned by these people, who 
twisted her answers into every possible meaning. Thoug|;L frequently 
puzzled by the long, hard words they used, Joan pleaded her cause 
with great spirit; at times confounding the doctors with her prompt 
and clear replies, and her plain good sense ; — for still, on all points 
but one, she was perfectly rational. 

When questioned upon her attachment to the Roman Catholic 
church, she said that her whole life bore witness in its favour, that 
she had been constant in her duties and ceremonies, even in the 
midst of war and carnage. But they drew from her an admission 
that she would not submit to the ministers of that church when her 
" voices " ordered to the contrary. This sealed her fate ; and arti- 
cles of condemnation were drawn up against her. 

After undergoing trying examinations in the court, the Maid was 
tormented in her cell by monks and confessors ; and the poor maiden 
was staggered by the array of bishops, doctors and devout priests, 
and she begged the mercy of the church ; virtually acknowledging, 
as it was interpreted, her crimes. The decree was at last announced 
to her, that these were to be expiated by the purification of fire. 
Poor Joan! Infamous judges! — but not half so infamous as the 
kingly wretch, Charles, who made not the least effort to save her. 

On the 24th of May," Joan was brought up to hear her sentence. 
It was known that her mind had been confused and confounded, and 
every means was adopted to render the scene imposing and terrific, 
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in order to make her confess in public crimes of wliich she scarcely 
knew the name. She was placed on a scaffold in the cemetery of 
St. Owen, and at a short distance stood a stake, surrounded by 
fagots. The bishops and doctors sat in a gallery opposite to her, 
and a priest mounted the pulpit to preach, while the executioner stood 
by with \u% cart. The churchyard was crowded with French and 
English soldiers, and citizens of Eouen. The preacher dwelt long 
upon the sins of heresy and sorcery ; and Joan listened in silence so 
long as the sermon dwelt uppn her own character; but it was other- 
wise, when the preacher attacked Charles, the man who called him- 
self a king. " Speak of me,'* said the noble-minded girl, '* but sully 
not the sacred name of the king — he is good and loyal ; he is a 
Christian, the best in France." This, however, was saying a vast 
deal more for the king than he deserved. 

" Make her hold her tongue! " cried the Bishop of Beauvois. The 
Maid was silent, and the priest continued his discourse. In the end, 
Joan submitted. A paper, containing a renunciation of her errors, 
was then put into her hand, and she was obliged to sign it with a 
cross, to save her life; her punishment was then conmiiited into per- 
petual imprisonment and a penitentiaxy diet of bread and water; and, 
after being made to thank the church for its mercy, Joan was re- 
conducted to her dungeon, where she piit on the dress of her sex, as 
she agreed to do, her male attire being considered as the worst fea- 
ture of her heresy. 

But when the solemn trial and the horrid stake and fire of execu- 
tion was no longer present, and no bishops, doctors, pr fiiars were 
near to puzzle and bewilder her, her mind became again a£bcted with 
its old enthusiasm. She still fanded that angels hovered xoimd her, 
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and she again heard voices floatii^ on the silence of fhe night. She 
examined her own heart, and felt tliat she was innocent of wrong ; 
ahe pntjed fervently to Heaven ; she recalled all her former glories ; 
she longed to have again her foot in the stirmp and her band on the 
nhite banner, to be once more fighting for the independence of her 
country. She meditated, in all probability, an escape ; and, having 
been found one morning in the dress of a soldier, it was considered 
as a proof of her relapse into heresy; and it was determined she 

should MB. 

On the SOth of May, only seven days after her abjuration, she was 
put into the executioner's cart, and carried to the old market-place of 



Houen, in the centre of which was a stake, and on the sides scaffold- 
ings and galleries erected for the doctors, bishops, priests, and other 
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select epectators. At the sight of the stake and of the fagots which 
were heaped round it, Joan shuddered and wept, but, hj degrees, ehe 
recovered her self-pOBsession, and said that she hoped to be that 
night in Paradise. 

The cart halted under the wooden gallery in which were Beat«d 
the great Cardinal Beaufort and the French bishops. A monk 
delivered a short discourse, which reproached her with hei back- 
sliding, and which ended with these words, " Go in peace, Joan, tkt 
church can no longer defend thee!" The poor Maid knelt and prayed 



aloud fervently, though in tears. Much as he hated her^ies, and 
hard-heart«d as he was supposed to be, the Cardinal Beaufort could 
not bear this lamentable spectacle ; he rose firom his seat, fi^owed 
by eeveml bishops, all shedding tears, like himself. 
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The more rancorous of the priests and her enemies then covered 
her with the livery of the inquisition — a garment painted with flames 
and devils ; then fixed on her head a black cap, which bore the in- 
scription, " Heretic." 

They then forced her to the centre of the square, tied her to the 
stake, and set fire to the fagots. As the smoke and flames rose around 
her, Joan was seen embracing a crucifix ; and the last word she was 
heard to utter was the name ** Jesus! " When the fire was burnt 
out, the attendants of the execution carefully collected the ashes, and 
threw them upon the placid surface of the Seine, which flowed close 

by. 

Such is the story of Joan of Arc. It exhibits very strongly the 
spirit of the age in which she lived, and proves that the religion of 
our blessed Saviour may be horribly perverted by fanaticism and ig- 
norance. There can be no doubt whatever, that Joan is entitled to 
the highest rank among patriots, and that she preserved, in the 
midst of the dangers, both of courts and camps, a spotless innocence, 
and an unsubdued courage, constancy and virtue. 
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MY MOTHXIR. 




FTEN into iblly straying, 

O, my mother, how Fve grieved her ; 
Often heard her for me praying 

Till the gushing tears relieved her ; 
And she gently rose and smiled, 
Saying, " Q-od will keep my child ! " 



She was youthful, then, and sprightly, 
Fondly on my father leaning ; 

Sweet she spoke, her eyes shone brightly, 
And her words were full of meaning. 

Now, an autumn leaf decay'd ; 

I, perhaps, have made it fade. 



Well, whatever ill betide thee. 
Mother, in them I will share ; 

In thy sickness watch beside thee, 
And beside thee kneel, in prayer. 

Best of mothers, I will love thee. 

With the smile of God above me. 



i'lrmniirag anntti (it^migrannK. 



WHETHEE TO GO AND WHITHEE, 

R to go— why go. Take a map before you, 
g friends — a map of the world. Put your 
ST on the little red Bpot called England, 
lu ean ipost likely completely cover, if your 
a moderate one. Look to the west, anil 
uipic litis unexplored ranges of mountains, rivers, 
forests, savannas, plains, lakes, seas. Look to the south, there South 
Africa invites you. Here, according to Mr. Sidney Smith, the beSt 
authority for such matters, are 300,000 square miles and 1,300 miles 
of sea-coast, and where lie high ranges of hills, peaks and table- 
lands, valleys of great fertility, and where the lion, river-horse, pan- 
ther, elephant, wolf, porcupine, quagga, ostrich, await you as friends 
or foes. Then trace your way along the map to the great southern 
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ocean, extending horn the 34th to the 48th degree of Bouth latitude, 
and from the 166th to the I78th degree of east longitude, and ;ou 
have New Zealand and its dependent islands, with 3,000 miles of 
coast-line and 70,000,000 of acres ; and here the climate is del^t- 
ful, the vegetation exuberant, the forest -scenery being rich and mag- 
nificent beyond description, while stupendona mountains, with in- 
numerable rilla pouring down their verdant slopes, their feet washed 
b^ the ceaseless South-Sea swell, their flanks clothed with the 



Let us now turn our eyes to that large extent of terotojy called 
Australia — the largest island in the world — a complete continent, as 
the Irishman called it, surrounded by water. It is from 2000 to 
3000 miles long, from east to west, and from 1700 to 2000 miles 
broad, from north to south, and coutaina 8.000,000 of square miles, 
with a coast line of 8000 miles. The climate various , the produce 
equally so ; in one part, we have tropical plants of the greatest gran- 
deur, and in another our own English vegetables thriving luxuriantly. 
In Tasmania, or. Van Diemen'a Land we have a donate greatly 
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resembling that of the south of England, and everything that thrives 
in our old country will thrive there, while the country produces im- 
mense forests of timber, and many of the trees are so fine, that some 
of them measure 150 feet stem, and are thick enough to drive a 
coach from end to end of the stem, when cut down and squared. 

Above all places, Tasmania is the place to go to. Here a family 
or a young man will not be quite removed from artificial life, while 
he will have ample opportunities of leading a life of enterprise and 
activity. Were Peter Parley a yoimg man, he would emigrate ; and 
therefore he writes these few pages to impress upon his young friends 
the advantages of a new country compared with those of an old one. 
In old England we have much to love, much to cling to ; but •* awa 
in the sooth " we have much more to enjoy and to hope. Let my 
young friendS) then, have an eye upon emigrants and emigration. 
Hereafter I intend to give them an account of some young emigrants, 
and show how some young gentlemen, brought up in the lap of luxury, 
were made to shift for themselves. 



•^-N/ ,rN^'VN.'-S^N^*. 



E serpent is one of the most remarkable of animals. 

illusion is made to it in the most ancient and the 

DOSt holy of all books ; and there can be little doubt 

hat the worship of the serpent was common for 

oany centuries among the nations of the east, and 

•h&t records of its worship are to be found among 

the nations of the west, in Druidical circles, and carvings in stone. 

It would be a moat interesting subject of study to trace the worship 

of the serpent through past ages, and to collate it with 'the sacred 

records, and other ancient books. Peter Parley is now too old to 

attempt this, but he bequeaths the task to some of his young readers. 

Speaking of serpents, in a general point of view, there are few 

groups of animals more varied, or more universal. Some are in 

length only a few inches, while others are fifty or sixty feet long; 
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and, if we give credit to the stories of the sea-serpent, would measure 
a couple of hundred. There is the terrible boa, the dangerous rattle- 
snake, hooded serpents, naked serpents, asps, snakes and vipers, cum 
myitis cUiis, 

Of the great boas I have often spoken; they are very formidable, 
and will wind round a stag or even a young bull, and crush his sides 
with their strong grip. The rattle-snake is as dangerous for his 
poison as the other is for his strength. It is found principally in 
America and the West India Islands. It feeds on birds, squirrels, 
mice and rats, and such small animals. At the end of its tail is a 
series of homy rings, the number of which increases vdth age, one of 
them being added every year. When startled, it springs its rattle, 




as a warning for its enemy to flee ; but, should its aggressor be bitten, 
scarcely any medicine will save his life, so active is the poison, that, 
in a few minutes, or even seconds, death results. 

The common viper is the most dangerous reptile in Great Britain ; 
and it is curiously formed. On each side of the upper jaw, instead of 
the outer teeth, are two or more long fangs, attached to moveable 
bones, connected with the jawbone, and moved by a peculiar muscle. 
When at rest, these fangs incline backwards, and are covered by a fold 
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of the skin; but when used, stand erect. The tooth is pierced with a 
long hole through its whole length, the base of which is imbedded in 
a bag, into which the poison is poured from the gland which secretes it. 
When the serpent bites, the pressure upon the tooth forces the poison 
through the tube, and it is lodged in the hole made by the tooth. 

Previous to making an attack, the animal coils itself round, raises 
its head and neck, bends the latter back, and then darts its head for- 
ward, and strikes its fangs into the enemy with the greatest quick- 
ness and force. The poison soon affects the victim, who, if a smaU 
animal, generally dies in a fevf minutes ; larger ones are some time 
before they die, and often live for several days. When a man is bitten, 
it is necessary to apply the most active antidotes to the venom, or 
death would be the result. The common viper is the same snake 
which is frequently called the adder. 

The stories told about serpents, snakes and vipers are very many, 
and of course very wonderful ; and a great number of them are doubt- 
less true. I heard of a gentleman, who, while in the act of dravring 
on his boot, found a viper at the bottom. He had the presence of 
mind to force his foot in lightly, and then to stamp several times on 
the ground ; when, finding all still, he yentured to take his boot off 
again, in which the reptile was found dead. Another gentleman told 
me that, when he was in the West Indies in a bed, entirely covered 
with nmsquito curtains, on awaking at daylight, he saw a small 
poisonous snake sleeping at the top ; and, while he was considering 
the chances of its falling in upon him, and whether he ought to get 
up and try to kill it, a much larger snake climbed up the bedpost, 
and, seizing the smaller one, draped it down and devoured it. 

Jn the ''Travels and Adventures of Charles Dumnd," a litUe book 
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full of interest, an account is given of a cockatoo and of a serpent. 
The former was of extraordinary sagacity, and was the companion of 
Charles through many wanderings ; its name was Billy. It was per- 
fectly tame and tractable, and would eat out of any one's hand who 
treated bim gently. He used to attend on a sick man; and would 
bring him bunches of grapes, refusing to eat one till the poor man 
had begun theta ; and, on one occasion, when Charles was dying of 
thirst, he pecked open a cocoarnut for him, that he might drink the milk. 

" On the same journey, the faithful bird had an opportunity of 
being of signal service to his little master, and perhaps of saving his 
life. Charles was asleep in his tent, and the cockatoo, as usual, was 
perched by his side. Day was just dawning, but the bird had not 
yet made its morning cry, though he had opened his bright eyes, and 
was busy in arranging his feathers and the Bne tuft which orna- 
mented his head. Suddenly, in a tone of great anger, Charles heard 
him call out, * Time to rise, time to rise,' and then screamed out in 
his own natural manner several times. He looked up, and saw the 
enraged bird flapping his wings, and his keen eyes fixed on some 
object by the side of his bed. It was a deadly serpent, that had 
glided under the curtains of his tent, and was now coiled up, with its 
head erect, preparing to dart upon Charles, and inflict a mortal 
wound. The poor boy was at a loss what to do»; he had no means 
of defence, and, if he had, he had little chance of preventing the im- 
pending blow ; but the courageous bird sprung forward, and, with 
wonderful instmct and sagacity, seized the venomous reptile by the 
back of the neck, so that it could do him no injury, and held it firmly 
in his beak, in spite of all its writhings and efforts. 

** Charles ran to the door of the tent, calling for help, and one of 
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the Indians come to his EtsBiatance, and, with one well-aimed blow of 
his short sword, severed the snake in two pieces. Billy then relin- 
quished his hold, and the separate parta of the anim&l contiiiued to 
writhe about for several minutes, till an Indian todi a dub and 
crushed its head." 

No doubt our young friend would have died in a few minutes, had 
he been bitten by the serpent, and he was thus saved from a horrible 
death. 

I will tell you more about serpents some other time. 



mjt wKinrui iigpi. 



" "GHT! Is it a substance, or an undulation? Dooa 

it come from the enn in atoms, or is it onlj the 

I waves of some ethereal fluid put in agitation ? As 

' philosophers are at issne upon this question, I ^all 

not expect my young frienda to ansnei me this year . 

at least. 

For some time past, many theories of lig)it have heen propounded; 

and, in regard to the light of the sun, a work on the motion of the 

planets recently published, attempts to prove that the sun himself 

is not matter, but a mass of electricity, which, by its attractive and 

repulsive powers, acts on all the bodies within its range. But I do 

not know how he accounts for the motion of the moon round the 

earth, as it seems to prove that the power which exists in the earth 

is aualpgoos to that of the sun ; at the same time, I have no doubt 
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but that the matter of the sun is of a very different nature to that 
of the planets. 

But, leaving the sun for awhile, and the light which emanates 
from it, let us l<^b at a few of the other kinds of light. There is 
the light of a fire, of a candle, of gas, of a glowworm and fire-fly, of 
putrid fish seen in the dark, of phosphorus, and, though last, not 
least, of electricity. It has long been thought that the light of 
electricity would some day or other be made use of for some practickl 
purpose ; and during the present year Peter Parley has seen it used 
as an iQuiai&ating power for lighting the streets of London. 

The inventor of the electric light is Mr. Staite, who has studied 
the theory of light for a long time. I saw his wonderful light first 
exhibited from the Middlesex pier of Hungerford Suspension Bridge, 
and the light was exhibited both with and without the refldictor. When 
the reflector was used, and the beams of light sent to any particular 
direction, the effect was almost supernatural — ^the Houses of Par- 
liament, the Nelson Column, the tower of St. Martin's Church, St. 
Paul's dome, the bridges and the steamboats being rendered as clear 
as by daylight ; and, when directed along the bridge itself. Hunger- 
ford Market and the crowds assembled there appeared as if illumi- 
nated by a sunbeam. From the market side it was almost impos- 
sible to look at the light, and the general observation was '* it is a 
sun," 

** And how was this wonderful light produced ?" my young readers 
will inquire. Simply by a galvanic apparatus : but this apparatus is 
of too complicated a structure to be detailed here, and very difficult 
to be understood, without a vast number of drawings and explana- 
tions. It may, however, in brief, be said to consist of an eleetiic or 



magnetic current of light, generated by a regular galvanic battery, 
and brought into extreme intensity b; nice arrangements of the Ula- 
miuating part of the apparatus, and thrown between two points of 
carbon, in a stream of Ugbt. 

There seema to be no limit to human invention ; and, as we have 
at the present moment our streets illtuninated by gae running in 
tubes underground, it does nut appear impossible that, some day or 
other, we shall have all London illuminated from the waters of the 
Thames! 



xuim i\}i vyiiui. 



R PARLEY ia called by some people Peter the 

at; he, howeyer, always considers himself Peter 

Little, He has no higher tunbition than to be 

; of little children, and, if he goiems. to govern 

1 moral and not physical power. Peter Farley 

ID a very poor creature, and by no means fit for 

anything besides what he undertakes to do, and sometimes he foncies 

he falls very iar short of being what he ought to be. 

There ia one thing, however, that he feels great deUght in, and 
that is, in telling true stories about truly great men ; and the person, 
or personage, I suppose we must call him, of whom I am about to 
speak, was great in more senses than one. The person to whom I 
allude has been called Peter the Great ; but the greatness of this 
king did not depend so much upon his success as a conqueror, as 
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upoa his exertioriB for the improvement of his countiy, which he 
raised from a state of Bemi-barbarisin to one of civihsatiou. 

Peter was bom oa the 30th of May, IfiTa ; and, at a very early 
age, discovered a great genius for improvement. It is said of him, 
that when any toy was put into his hands, he was not content with 
making it his plaything, but was continually pulling it to pieces to 
see how it was made, and what it was made of. As he grew older, 



he became iogeoious in making various things ; and it vraa a common 
practice for him to divert some little running brook from its proper 
channel, and form it into lakes or docks, and to build miniature bridges 
over it. Having seen the pictures of some ships, Peter soon made 
one like them of wood, and, although it consisted only of a plank and 
a few paper sails, it seamed to be the index of bis mind, and to hold 
out an aasurance of what he would do when he had an opportunity. 
When Peter was very young, hia eldest sister endeavoured to wrest 
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the throne from him; and would have done so, but for Peter's superior 
sagacity. An ancient custom required the future sovereigns of Russia 
to be present at certain festivals of the Greek church, in their most 
sumptuous habits of ceremony. To one of these his sister Sophia 
contrived Peter to be invited, with the intention of taking possession 
of his person, and then assassinating him. Peter penetrated this 
deep design, and suddenly left the assembly, by the advice of a 
General Gordon, a Scotchman, who, with all his foreign officers, 
formed a guard for the protection of his person. As soon as the plot 
was known, his nobles flocked round him, and his treacherous sister 
was banished to a convent, and ended her days in obscurity. 

Peter's first undertaking for the good of his country was to form 
a naval force ; and, being convinced of the truth of the old Kussian 
maxim, " That he who would be a smith must work at the smithy," 
he determined to obtain practical lea§Qns in the art. He set out 
on his celebrated journey to foreign countries, to learn the business 
of ship-building, April IftQ'?^ ^nd arrived first at Amsterdam, where 
he worked as a common slupwright, unknown to those who employed 
him. From Amsterdam he went to Saardam, where he appeared in 
the dress of his own country, and caused himself to be enrolled 
among the workmen under the name of Peter Michaeloff. 

During his sojourn at this place, Peter worked hard all day long; 
he lived in a little hut, and made his own bed, prepared his own food, 
while he kept up a correspondence with his government at home. 
He returned to Amsterdam, and there helped in the building of a 
ship of war of sixty guns, which he sent' to Archangel. After this, 
Peter came to London, for the purpose of completing his appren- 
ticeship ; he engaged lodgings near the Deptford Dockyard ; after 
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which, he took the house of Admiral Benbovr. During his stay in 
this country, he applied himself to the study of naval architecture. 



and his relasation during the time was to sail up and down the 
river, trying the speed and sailing qoaliEcations of boats of different 
build. His evenings were generally spent at a public-house in 
Great Towe^9treet, close to Tower-hill, to smoke his pipe with his 
Russian acquaintances and English friends. 

After some time spent in this manner, and in inquiring into the 
British manners and laws, Peter returned to Russia, and devoted 
himaeU to the improvement of his empire. He laid the foundation of 
a new city near the sea, that a large port might be established, and 
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named it Petersburg. This is now one of the finest cities in the 
world. 



The mansion in which he was accustomed to repose himself, after 
be hiid the foundations of St Petersburg, was a wooden cottage. 
This humhle dwelling is sacredly preserved in Russia, and a large 
building is now erected over it for this pxirpose. His whole stock of 
moveables was confined' to a bed, table, compass, a few books and 
papers. In the shortest days of the winter, while in these latitudes, 
the monarch was preparing his plans for the day's business from four 
o'clock in the morning, and very often be sat up tbe whole night in 
devising plans for the good of his cotmtry. 

The royal table was always served at one ; but it bad littie of 
royalty about it. His dishes were very few, and these of the bardy 
kind, such as a hungry man could relish. His ordinaiy food con- 
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sisted of soup, with saner kraut , grael, lampreys, cold roast meat and 
pickled cucumbers. Peter, however, was fond of a draught of good 
wine, and, it is said, that sometimes he drank rather too much ; but 
he never made a habit of getting tipsy. He would have been little 
fit for business had he indulged in this wickedness. 

Instead of the magnificent entertainments of the ancient czars, 
where the tables groaned under the massive plate and luxurious 
dishes, the emperor invited his officers to a common mess, where 
each paid his share. The viands were simple, and Peter took care 
that the appetites of his officers should give it a relish, by slrilling 
them well before dinner in the open air, and by military evolutions on 
parade. When this did not take place, he would frequently make all 
join him in the game of " hard ball," which was a j^ay something 
like our English cricket. 

It was the ancient custom in Russia for the czars, or emperors, to 
give audiences to foreign ambassadors with great* pomp and ceremony; 
but Peter conducted these tedious sSairs with great simplicity, and, 
on one occasion, when the grand marshal and ambassador of the 
Prussian court wished to .present his credentials to the ruler of this 
immense empire, he was conducted on board an unfinished ship. 
Upon his demanding, with great pomp, to be ushered into the pre- 
sence of the emperor, the attendants pointed to a man, who was 
actively ^pbyed in attaching some ropes to the top of the mast. 
Peter, for such was the dexterous sailor, on recognising the ambas^ 
sador, called upon him to ascend the shrouds, but the astonished and 
stately Prussian pleaded his inability to perform so dangerous a feat, 
upon which Peter, in true sailor fashion, ran down a rope, and held 
a conference with him on deck. 

B R 
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The vigorous mind of Peter was resolutely set against everything 
that had the least appearance of superstition, and he was the decided 
foe to all those who made a trade of deluding mankind. InfonnatioD 
had heen given him that, impelled hy fanaticism, and by some 
jugglery of the priesthood, crowds of people were gathered together 
in one of the churches of St. Petersberg, to witness the sight of the 
miraculous tears of a wooden image, which represented the Virgin 
Maiy. Peter hastened to the church, determined to expose the 
fraud. On his arrival, crowds of people stood before the figure, 
marvelling at the miraculous tears. Peter, with an axe in his hand, 
ascended the altar, hewed from its place the puppet, and, laying it bare 
on the steps of the aJtar, exposed the secret contrivances which the 
priests had invented for producing the assumed miracle. 

The same good sense of Peter which endeavoured to defend the 
purity of the gospel from superstition, prompted him to secure jus- 
tice to all his subjects. While he took care to encourage and reward 
the deserving, he, at the same time, punished with great strictness 
those who broke the laws. It had been a custom of the ancient 
czars, whenever they fell sick, to order the prison doors to be thrown 
open to robbers and murderers under sentence of death, under the 
vain hope that their impious prayers might arrest the stroke of 
death. This superstition Peter denounced, and when, on one occa- 
sion, he fell sick, and was called upon by the clergy to mease the 
prisoners for his recovery, he replied, " do you suppose that my 
malady will be abated by the prayers of assassins? No; let the 
murderers, who are pests of society, die at once ; for if anything can 
propitiate heav^i, it will be justice done upon those who violate its 
laws." 
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Such is a slight outline of the character of a truly great man — a 
pattern both for kings and subjects ; but Peter was not without many 
serious faults. He was very tyrannical in his way ; but still he was 
a tyrant for good, and not evil, purposes. He was. at times furious 
upon any opposition being made to his will, and not unfrequently 
belaboured with his cane those who opposed him ; but his great 
efforts through life were for the good of his country. 

Peter died at an early age, being only in his fifty-third year when 
summoned to give an account of his stewardship. After his death, 
his body was carried into the Imperial Hall, adorned with the vain 
symbols of greatness, and all had free access to kiss that hand which 
had been so much exerted in his country's honour. He expired on 
the 28th of January, 17Ji5, in the forty- third year of a most glorious 
and successful reign. 
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THJE OLD HEN AND YOUNG COCK. 
A FABLE. 




S an old hen led forth her train, 

And Beem*d to peck, to show the grain, — 

She raked the chaff, she scratched the ground, 

And glean' d the spacious yard around, — 

A giddy chick, to try her wings. 

On the well's narrow margin springs, 

And prone she drops. The mother's breast 

All day with sorrow was oppress'd. 

A cock she met — ^her son, she knew, 
And in her heart affection grew. 

" My son," said she, " I grant your years 
Have reach'd beyond a mother's cares. 
I see you vigorous, strong and bold ; 
I hear with joy your triumphs told. 
'Tis not from cocks thy &te I dread, 
Sut let thy ever wary tread 
Avoid yon well ; that f&ted place 
Is sure destruction to our race. 
Print this, my counsel, on thy breast ; 
To the just Gk)d I leave the rest." 
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He thanked her care ; yet day by day 
His bosom bum'd to disobey, ' 
And, eyery time the well he saw. 
Scorn' d in his heart the foolish law. 
Near and more near each day he drew. 
And long'd to try the dangerous view. 

" Why was this idle charge ? " he cries ; 
" Let courage female fears despise ! 
Or, did she doubt my heart was brave, 
And therefore this injunction gave P 
Or, does her harvest store the place, 
A treasure for her younger race ? 
And would she thus my search prevent ? 
I stand resolved ; and dare th' event ! " 

This said, he mounts the margin round. 
And pries into the depths profound. 
He stretched his neck ; and, £rom below. 
With stretching neck, advanced a foe. 
With wrath his ruffled plume he rears ; 
That foe with ruffled plimie appears. 
Threat answers threat ; his fury grew ; 
Headlong to meet the war he flew ; 
And, when he found his watery death, 
Said this, while gasping still for breath, — 
" I ne'er had been in this condition, 
Had I but minded * prohibition ! ' " 

irOBAL. 

Obey your parents ; or, 'twill be your fate 
To feel repentance when it is too late. 



Bt SIR THOMAS OTERBURT. 



E is a coimUy girl, who is ao far from making her- 

lelf beantiiiil b]' art, that one look of hers is able to 

>ut all face phyaic out of coimtenaDce. She knows 

L fair look is but a dumb orator to commend virtue, 

herefore minds it not. All her excellencies stand 

ji her 80 silently, as if tbej had stolen upon her 

without her knowledge. The hning of her apparel, which is hereelf, 

is far better than outaides of tissae ; for, though she be not afixyed 

in the spoil of the silk- worm, she is decked in innocence, which is for 

better wearing. 

She does not, with lying long in bed, spoil her complexion and 
health, for nature hath taught her too immoderate sleep is rust to 
the soul ; she rises, therefore, with nature's harbinger, the cock, and 



A FAIR ASU HAPPY MILKUAID. Sib 

at night the bleatings of tbe lambkin is her curfew. In milking a 
cow and straining it through her fingera, it seems that so eweet a 
milk-press makes the milk whiter <» sweeter, for never came abnond 
glove or aromatic ointment on her palm, to taint it 



The golden ears of com tall and kiss her feet, when she reaps them, 
as if the; wished to be bound and led prisoners hy the same hand 
that pulled them. Her fragrant breath scents all the year long of 
June, like a new-made haycock. She makes her hand hard with 
labour, and her heart Sbft with pity; and, when winter's evenings fall 
early, sittit^ at her merry wheel, she sings defiance to the wheels of 
fortune- 



376 A FAIR AND HAPPI UILKUAID. 

She does all things with so Bweet a grace, that it aeems ignorance 
will not suffer her to do ill. it being her very mind to do well. She 
bestows her year's wages at the next lair; and, in cboosiBg her gar- 
ments, accounts nothing so comely as decency, and cares not to flaunt 
in fine clothes but in honest hab^. She dares go alone and unfold 
sheep from their watUed cotes at night, and fears no ill, because she 
knows none ; and yet, to say the truth, she is never alone, but is ac- 
companied by old sayings, pure thoughts and prayers — hut short 
ones. Thus she lives ; and all her care is that she may die in the 
spring time, to have stores of flowers stuck upon her winding-sheet, 
or thrown upon her grave. 



iOD. Prlnlcn, 31, Finch.li 



